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Right off the 


Power for earth satellites could 
be supplied by a new chemical 
battery that uses a dye to con¬ 
vert sunlight into electricity. 

& 

A new bearing metal of tin and 
aluminum is said to combine 
the bearing qualities of one with 
the light weight of the other. 

£s? 

Negatively ionized air is being 
used as a painkiller for patients 
with severe burns. After two 
exposures of twenty minutes 
each no narcotics are needed. 

y 

Users of High Voltage cables 
should note that high molecular 
weight polyethylene can be ex¬ 
pected to have a voltage life 
about seven times that of stand¬ 
ard polyethylene. (From paper 
on Dielectric Strength and 
Voltage Life of Polyethylene, 
presented at AIEE Winter 
General Meeting, February 
1958, by Messrs. Hunt, Ware 
and Koulopoulos of Simplex.) 

£s? 

A new, automatic door opener 
is installed overhead, like a door 
check, and requires no complex, 
under-floor wiring. It can be in¬ 
stalled in a few hours. 

£? 

In a new cook stove the heat is 
generated in the utensil by put¬ 
ting it in a magnetic field. No 
heat Ls wasted and spilled food 
does not burn. It is said to be 
faster than ordinary electric 
stoves. 

& 

The "cage zone” melting sys¬ 
tem has proved successful in 
purifying niobium. Under high 
vacuum the metal is melted by 
high frequency current and the 
impurities separate to be cut off 
later. 

& 

A vinyl lining material for 
swimming pools of masonry or 
wood is in the form of sheeting 
with an adhesive back that 
sticks to the sides and assures 
complete waterproofing. 



To meet the growing demand 
for power by industry. Simplex 
has installed new equipment 
that allows cable cores of 
greatly increased diameters to 
be armored with CONDEX, 
the interlocking armor tape 
made by Simplex since 1924. 


Printed pages can actually be 
made to talk by means of a 
Japanese invention. The back 
of the paper is treated like mag¬ 
netic tape and produces re¬ 
corded sounds when a reproduc¬ 
ing head is passed over the 
printed words. 

S? 

Further information on 
these news items and on 
Simplex cable is available 
from any Simplex office. 
Please be specific in your 
requests. 

6 ? 

A new, thirty-nine-passenger 
bus for intercity service is 
claimed to have many advan¬ 
tages. It has a flat floor (no 
step-up to seats), a "recreation 
area,” lavatory, reclining seats 
and air suspension. 

£s? 

The size of electrical compon¬ 
ents may be further reduced by 
a process for putting tiny ger¬ 
manium transistors into printed 
circuits. 

& 

Buildings are being erected 
with the use of balloons instead 
of derricks. 

£ 5 ? 

A method of projecting color 
pictures on a screen from black 
and white slides has been dis¬ 
covered. 

£f? 

An acknowledged leader of the 
cable industry in research and 
manufacturing skills, Simplex 
scientists and engineers present 
technical papers on a variety of 
subjects of interest to users of 
insulated cables. A list of 
papers read before the AIEE 
and other associations will be 
sent on request. 



Underwater nerves take 
the “miss" out of missiles 

Test rockets fired from the U. S. Air 
Force Test Range in the Bahama 
Islands are tracked electronically from 
a series of check points along their 
routes. This close observation detects 
the slightest variance from the missiles’ 
intended flight path. The vital com¬ 
munications link for this work is a 
1400-mile Simplex submarine cable to 
Puerto Rico a product of the world’s 
most modem techniques in under-water 
cable manufacture. 

For high voltage power transmission 
or the most exacting communications 
cables, Simplex’ research, engineering 
and manufacturing facilities are at your 
service. 

SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
Newington, New Hampshire 



" the American manufacturers of transoceanic telephone cables’ 


Highest quality cables for: Mining 
Power & Lighting • Construction 
Transportation • Communications 
Signalling 

















Honeywell Rale Gyro 
Type JRT 
Shown size 


(JfoneywSIJ 


Flight Control 
for the ultimate weapo 


Three Honeywell Rate Gyros, Type JRT, provide missiles with precise 
three-axis directional stability and are currently being supplied to the 
ATLAS missile program. 

The Type JRT is a highly accurate precision instrument for measure¬ 
ment of absolute rates of rotation in inertial space. Viscous damping is 
electro-mechanically controlled to maintain a constant damping ratio 
over the entire operating temperature range of —65°F. to +175°F. 

This new Honeywell Rate Gyro is designed expressly for flight control 
of missiles and flight instrumentation in missiles and aircraft where 
severe ambient conditions prevail . . . and at the same time where low 
threshold, minimum hysteresis, excellent linearity, high natural frequency 
and ruggedness are essential. 

Honeywell inertial components and engineering experience are avail¬ 
able to assist in the solution of your Gyro system problems. Write fo r 
Bulletin JRT . . . Minneapolis-Honeywell, Boston Division, Dept. 1, 
1400 Soldiers Field Road, Boston 35, Mass. 


Honeywell 


DESCRIPTIVE DATA 


• EXCELLENT LINEARITY: 0.25% of full scale. 

• LOW HYSTERESIS: Less than 0.1 % of full scale. 

• LOW THRESHOLD: Less than 0.01 degree/second. 

• MICROSYN PICKOFF: Variable reluctance type pro¬ 

viding infinite resolution and high signal-to-noise 
ratio. 

• FULL SCALE RATE: Up to 1000 degree/second. 

• FULL SCALE OUTPUT: Up to 12 volts. 

• RUGGED: Withstands 100 G shock. 

• VIBRATION: Withstands 1 5 G to 2000 cps. 

• SIZE: 2%/* diameter long. 

• WEIGHT: 2 lbs. 


THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW. April, 1958, Vol. LX, No. 6. Published monthly from November to July inclusive at Emmett Street, Bristol, Conn., 
Publication date: twenty-seventh of the month preceding date of issue. Annual subscription, $4.00: Canadian and Foreign subscription, $4.50. 
Entered as second-class matter December 23, 1949, at the Post Office, at Bristol, Conn., under the Act of March 3. 1879. 







In the manufacture of office machines, Olivetti controls 
every step of production; even many machines and tools 
used in making parts are Olivetti-made. This permits 
close quality-control and results in exceptionally high 
standards of precision and dependability. On most 
Olivetti machines the guarantee period is a full year 
instead of the usual 90 days. 

Olivetti products include electric, standard and portable 
typewriters, adding, calculating and bookkeeping ma¬ 
chines, dictation machines, teleprinters, visible filing 
systems, filing cabinets and machine tools. Olivetti 
products are made in 6 countries on 3 continents, sold 
in 106 countries. In the United States Olivetti sells 
typewriters and figurework machines through branch 
offices and through dealers in 48 states. Olivetti Corpora¬ 
tion of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 





Olivetti 


The Olivetti Divisumma 24 high-speed 
printing calculator carries figures for¬ 
ward, combining many individual com¬ 
putations into a single continuing calcu¬ 
lation. This eliminates re-entries, a com¬ 
mon source of error, and saves time. The 
machine, with its single 10-key keyboard 
and unique automatic constant and 
memory, is easy to operate. 
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REQUIRED: 


A lightweight, low-loss, radiation-free cable with electrical 
uniformity for interconnecting the navigation and communication 
antenna circuits of the Douglas Aircraft Co.’s new DC-8 jet airliner. 


sPECiFiED^^f^jf Coaxial Cable 

A semi-flexible cable with tubular copper inner 
conductor, foamed polyethylene dielectric and 
commercially pure aluminum outer conductor. 

With outstanding advantages for use in aircraft navigation, communication and warn¬ 
ing circuits that include: 

1. Twice the efficiency of solid dielectric (RG-8 A / U ) type of cable now in 
general use. 

2 . Extended life characteristics that permit permanent installation and assure 
electrical stability during the life of the plane. 

3 . Good frequency response over wide temperature variations; capable of 
withstanding highest summer ground temperatures, as well as extremely 
low temperatures found at high altitudes. 

4 . Greater efficiency and improved system performance without the use of 
additional electronic components. 

5 . Ability to operate in both pressurized and non-pressurized parts of a 
plane without the use of cable dehydrators or pressurizing systems. 

6 . Lighter and smaller than many cables now installed in aircraft. 

Foamflex coaxial cable is supplied in long lengths on lightweight, disposable reels. For 
further information or inquiries, write Dept. FC. 




PHELPS DOM COPPER PRODUCTS 

CORPORATION 

300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


APRIL, 1958 
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VENTALARM 


WHISTLING TANK FILL SIGNAL 


Heating and Cooling Coils 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


PHYSICISTS, 

MATHEMATICIANS. 

ENGINEERS 


Live Talent and Dead Reckoning. — For all their 
lightning speed in turning out computations, modern 
digital computers (such as the I.B.M. 704 in the Comp¬ 
ton Laboratories) need to be properly directed and pro¬ 
grammed by their users. As Professor Philip M. Morse, 
Director of the Computation Center, relates (page 299) 
in “Teaching Machines to Reckon,” months of effort on 
the part of live talent may be consumed by an inanimate 
machine in a few minutes’ actual calculation. Professor 
Morse received the B.S. and an honorary Sc.D. degree 
from Case Institute of Technology in 1926 and 1940, and 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Princeton in 1927 and 
1929. He joined the M.I.T. Faculty in 1931, and has been 
a full professor since 1939. In 1949 Professor Morse be¬ 
came research director. Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He is now a member 
of the Scientific Advisory Committee for the Ordnance 
Department and the Bureau of Standards, and since 1955, 
director of the Institute’s Computation Center. 

Business and Education. — The interdependence of busi¬ 
ness and education is ably pointed out (page 305) by 
Edward McSweeney, ’23. Clearly aware of the feed-back 
loop that is necessary for our technology to operate, Mr. 
McSweeney urges growing support of education, by in¬ 
dustry, as the logical means for industry to best advance 
its own needs. Mr. McSweeney has had wide experience 
in the business, management, and publications fields, with 
several stints in governmental public service. He is vice- 
president and treasurer of the Perkins-Goodwin Company 
of New York, and is also director of Amerace Corporation, 
MacFadden Publications, Inc., National Blank Book Com¬ 
pany, and Southland Paper Mills, Inc. He is a member of 
several management associations, and consultant to Ameri¬ 
can Legion Publications Commission. He is author of 
“Organization for More Efficient Management” (as well 
as numerous journal articles on organization and business 
problems), and has been guest lecturer at New York 
University and Northwestern University. 

Equus Caballus. — Along with the American bison, the 
draft horse may be on its way to extinction after playing 
a major role in the nation’s development. Thus thinks The 
Review’s perennial contributor (page 307), Frederic W. 
Nordsiek, ’31. A reasonably complete biographical sketch 
of Mr. Nordsiek appeared on page 138 of the January, 
1958, issue. As an item of news, we are able to report, 
however, that Mr. Nordsiek is busily engaged in making 
the conversion from “hunt-and-peck” typing to the more 
classical touch system, as an avocation from his post as 
administrator for the American Cancer Society. 


are invited to join the Lincoln Laboratory 
scientists and engineers whose ideas have 
contributed to new concepts in the field 
of electronic air defense. 


A brochure describing the following Laboratory 
programs will be forwarded upon request. 

HEAVY RADARS 
MEMORY DEVICES 
TRANSISTORIZED DIGITAL COMPUTERS 
SCATTER COMMUNICATIONS 
SOLID STATE 
(air-borne early warning) AEW 
(semi-automatic ground environment) SAGE 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


In certain of these programs, positions of 
significant professional scope and responsibility 
are open to men and women with superior qualifications. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


MIT 


LINCOLN LABORATORY 


Boi 28, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


Heat-Exchange Capacity 


Write for Bulletin S-55 

AEROflN Corpora TION 

SYRACUSE 3, N. Y. 


"JUST FILL 
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Better Products begin with CABOT!. 

Cabot raw materials for industry — still increasing and con¬ 
stantly being improved by continuing Cabot research — have 
been putting a plus into other people’s products for 75 years. 



CABOT 



Better rubber and plastics products . . . better paints and 
pharmaceuticals . . . better inks and insecticides . . . the list of 
products made better by Cabot raw materials is long — and 
still growing. 

It costs you nothing to find out whether or not Cabot can help 
you with your raw material problems — and it may well result 
in a product that performs better, lasts longer, earns more 
profit. It’s happened before with hundreds of manufacturers 
who have proved to themselves that better products begin with 
Cabot. 


WHICH OF THESE CABOT MATERIALS CAN HELP YOUR PRODUCT? 


CABOT CARBON BLACKS . . . more than 45 different grades 
of channel, furnace and thermal blacks for use by the rubber, print¬ 
ing ink, paint, varnish, lacquer, enamel, plastics, paper, phono¬ 
graph record, battery and other industries. 

WOLLASTONITE . . . as a paint pigment, this white, uniform 
calcium metasilicate, has more desirable properties than other 
extenders used singly or in combination. Excellent for ALL types 
of paint, and for the quality improvement of wall tile and semi- 
vitreous ceramics. 

CAB-O-SIL® . . this unique colloidal silica, in extremely small 
quantities, greatly improves large numbers of products. The best 
flow control agent available, it’s especially remarkable for its 
unusual combination of properties. Used for rubber, paint, varnish, 

APRIL, 1958 


printing ink, plastics, lubricants, cosmetics, many other products. 

PT*PINE TAR PRODUCTS . . . these versatile quality con¬ 
trolled materials improve the performance of a wide variety of 
products, including: rubber, paint, cordage, oakum and insecticides. 


For complete information, phone or write: 

GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 

7T FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone: Liberty 2-7300 
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MAIL RETURNS 


How Curtis helped a design engineer 

"BEAT THE HEAT" 


This single universal joint in a 
ribbon-stripping machine was 
operated at a 34° angle. The 
joint heated up, wear was ex¬ 
cessive. (Curtis Joints have been 
tested at angles up to 37°, but 
we do not recommend angles 
greater than 30°.) 

Curtis engineers recommended 
a double Curtis joint, which re¬ 
duced the angle to 17° per joint. 
Result: no overheating, im¬ 
proved efficiency, longer life. 

You can depend on Curtis 
engineering in any problem of 
angular power transmission. And 
you can depend on 



CURTIS UNIVERSAL JOINTS because our 

catalog torque and load ratings are substantiated by constant tests 
under production conditions. 


14 SIZIS ALWAYS IN STOCK 

%" to 4“ O.D. 

(6" joints on special order) 

Not so Id through dis¬ 
tributors. Write direct 
for freo engineering 
data and price list. 


1 CURTIS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT CO., INC. 

8 Birnie Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

As near to you as your telephone 


EXCLUSIVELY A MANUFACTURER OF UNIVERSAL JOINTS SINCE 1919 


INVENTIONS IN FLIGHT 

From Professor Edward S. Taylor, ’24: 

The article “Invention in Flight” in The Review 
for February, 1958, contains a number of misleading 
statements. On a 1,000-mile flight on any of a num¬ 
ber of air lines which fly Douglas DC-7 airplanes, 
regular cruising speed is 365 miles per hour, not 
300 m.p.h. as stated. The Ram Jet is a completely 
worthless power plant at 750 miles per hour. It is 
necessary to fly more than twice this speed before 
this power plant becomes interesting at all. 

The most glaring error, however, is the statement 
that “his (Langley’s) airplane was successful in all 
respects but power plant.” As a matter of fact, the 
Manly engine used in the Langley airplane was an 
outstanding success. This engine produced 52 horse¬ 
power for 10 consecutive hours for a weight of 124 
pounds. For comparison, the Wright brothers’ en¬ 
gine developed 12 horsepower and weighed 180 
pounds. I refer Dr. Blizard to “The Manly Engine” 
published by the Society of Automotive Engineers 
(1942) “for the purpose of making accessible to all 
who are interested in aircraft engines, the extraor¬ 
dinary pioneer work of Charles M. Manly in the 
development of the first successful light-weight in¬ 
ternal-combustion engine. It is so seldom that an 
engineer is able to contribute more than a small 
step in the development of such a complicated 



mechanism as an aircraft engine, that we must 
pause in awe and profound respect for an engineer, 
who, at a time when the greatest of the world’s en¬ 
gineers denied the possibility of an engine weighing 
less than 10 pounds per horsepower, developed a 
successful radial engine with an odd number of 
cylinders, which weighed less than 3 pounds per 
sustained horsepower, a performance which was not 
surpassed until the advent of the Liberty engine.” 
Professor of Aircraft Engines 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS WHAT 
CO* CAN DO FOR YOU 


\ There's practically no end to the important 
agriculture \ jobs that CO 2 —combined with Liquid 
chemistry \ Carbonic savvy—is doing. Chances are 
metals \ this combination con come up with some 
electronics \ surprising answers for you, too. For 
refrigeration \ scores of CO 2 applications, covering all 
food \ industry, send for LIQUID'S new free 
drugs \ booklet, "Applications Unlimited." Just 
textiles \ use the coupon below. 

rubber \ MA ,|_ TH IS COUPON 


LIQUID CARBONIC 

DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 

3100 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 
Send me my free copy of "Applications Unlimited.*' 


Company. 


Getting value in new construction 

You can’t judge entirely by competitive bids. Value 
means SPEED that gives early completion; SERVICE 
that saves you time and worry while work is under 
way; QUALITY that assures low upkeep. 


We have built for American industry during the past 
40 years—and over 70% of our business is repeat con¬ 
tracts. 


W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

Founded 1917 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Park Avenue, New York 

Alfred T. Glassett, ’20, President 


New York Telephone Co., 
Jamaica, L. I. 

V oorhees, Walker, Smith 
ir Smith, Architects 
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HYCON EASTERN pioneers 

in advanced electronics 



High Frequency Crystal 
Filter. Center Frequency 
10 Me, Bandwidth 2 Kc. 


• • • from miniature components 


Pioneers in the design and development of high frequency Crystal 
Filters in the lOKc to 30Mc range, Hycon Eastern has worked 
closely with the electronics industry to reduce costs and make mass 
production runs practicable (more than 4,000 units delivered to 
date). Greatly simplifying electrical circuits, the Crystal Filter im¬ 
proves communications equipment by substantially reducing the 
need for multiple conversions as well as increasing the accuracy of 
frequency selections. Write for Crystal Filter Bulletin. 


Timing System designed 
and manufactured for 
General Electric incorpo¬ 
rating Hycon Eastern Digi¬ 
tal Timing Generator and 
Magnetic Tape Search Unit. 



. •. to complex systems 

Locating specific data on magnetic tape units had been an un¬ 
wieldy and time-consuming procedure. To solve this difficulty, Hycon 
Eastern engineers designed two companion units for high speed ac¬ 
cess to selected data in magnetic tape recorders and multi-channel 
magnetic tape instrumentation systems. The Digital Timing Genera¬ 
tor, Model 201, generates numerically coded signals which are re¬ 
corded throughout the data recording periods, providing a precise 
index. Based on indices recorded by the Digital Timing Generator, 
the Magnetic Tape Search Unit, Model 202, automatically selects 
for controlled playback the data specified by panel dial settings. 
Model 202 may be modified to search for timing formats other than 
those originated by Model 201. Model 206A (not shown) is a mili¬ 
tarized version of Model 201 for airborne applications. Write for 
Technical Bulletin TSG. 


rffk HYCON EASTERN , INC. 


75 Cambridge Parkway 


Dept. H 


Cambridge 42, Mass. 





Your professional advancement is accelerated by our 
company-sponsored self-development programs: our 
full-time, off-the-job Graduate Engineering Training 
Program and the Tuition Refund Plan for after-hours 
college study. Engineers are important to all phases 
of Western Electric’s job as manufacturer, purchaser, 
distributor and installer for the Bell Svstem. 


Your professional advancement 



Western Electric offers real opportunity. Some 55% of 
the college graduates in our upper levels of manage¬ 
ment have engineering degrees. And 7,000 management 
positions must be filled by newly promoted people in the 
next ten years. Many of these positions will be taken by 
Western Electric engineers. 



Opportunities spring from the work we do. As the Bell 
System’s manufacturing unit. Western Electric is the 
world’s largest maker of communications equipment. We 
are equipped to produce some 65,000 different parts 
which are assembled into a vast variety of apparatus and 
equipment. Add to this our steady, varied defense as¬ 
signments, and you see why engineering skill gets top 
priority here at Western Electric. 


C hoosing a company with which to spend 
your professional life is one of the most 
important decisions you have to make. Choose 
carefully, for your professional advancement 
and rewards depend to a large degree on the 
opportunities presented you. 

Be sure the company itself is growing on a 
solid foundation . . . doing important work that 
has a permanent part in the nation’s economy 
and future. Be sure the company offers chal¬ 
lenging work and opportunities in your chosen 
field . . . for you will be happiest and develop 
faster doing what you like. Be sure the company 
you choose is “engineering-minded”.. . and has 
demonstrated an active interest in the develop¬ 
ment of its engineers. 

Before you decide, look around . . . ask . . . 
compare. You will find all these opportunities 
at Western Electric. 

Opportunities exist for mechanical, electrical, chemical and civil engineers, 
and physical scientists. For more information pick up a copy of “Your 
Opportunity at Western Electric” from your Placement Officer. Or write 
College Relations, Room 111 1C, Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. And be sure to sign up for a Western Electric interview 
when the Bell System recruiting team visits your campus. 



Principal manufacturing locations at Chicago and Decatur, III.,- Kearny, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; Indianapolis, Ind; Allentown and Laureldale, Pa.; 
Burlington, Greensboro and Winston-Salem, N. C.; Buffalo, N. Y.; North Andover, Mass.; Lincoln and Omaha, Neb.; St. Paul and Duluth, Minn.j 
Kansas City, Mo.; Columbus, Ohio; Oklahoma City. Okla. and Teletype Corporation, Chicago 14, III. and Little Rock, Ark. Also Western Electric 
Distribution Centers in 32 cities and Installation headquarters in 16 cities. General headquarters; 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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A Reactor That Won’t React — To Corrosion! 


Designed for 300 psig at 450F, this reactor will be subjected to unusually corrosive 
service. Hastelloy, a non-ferrous nickel-base alloy, was specified to line the vessel. 
The ASME Code shell was first lined with narrow strips and segments by manual 
metallic-arc welding. Then the welds were covered by cap strips, heliarc-welded to 
the liner. Multiple tests confirmed the excellence of the welds. Manually welding 
so many feet of alloy called for the most skilled craftsmanship—the type of crafts¬ 
manship Graver has characteristically applied to alloy fabrication for years. When 
custom-crafted vessels in special alloys are the answer to your corrosion problem, 
calling in Graver assures quality fabrication, long life and dependable service. 



Building for the Future on 
a Century of Craftsmanship 
in Steels and Alloys 


RAVER TANK & MF&CQiJNC. 

EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 

New York • Philadelphia • Edge Moor, Delaware • Pittsburgh 
Detroit • Chicago • Tulsa • Sand Springs, Oklahoma • Houston 
New Orleans .Los Angeles • Fontana, California .San Francisco 


april, 1958 
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Watch "Goodyear Theater" on TV 
—every other Monday, 9:30 P. M., E. S. T. 

THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 


NEW <^T> NYLON CUSTOM TUBELESS SUPER-CUSHION 


Available in 14-inch size tube¬ 
less black or white sidewall and 
15-inch tubeless or tube-type 
black or white sidewall. 


Look! 40,000 lbs. of pressure could 
not break Goodyear’s triple-tough 3-T 
Nylon Cord. Reason: This nylon cord 
is triple-tempered under precise ten¬ 
sion, at closely controlled temperature, 
for an exact period of time. 

Result: A stronger, safer tire for more 
worry-free miles. See it soon at your 
Goodyear dealer’s. 


Look for this Goodyear 
dealer sign for better tire 
values ... better tire care 
... convenient credit terms. 


NEW! 3T Nylon CordTire...made a new way... 
gives you a BONUS MILE for every 4 you drive! 


Si 




S'M/ 


ft 




You can see why you get bonus miles 

... the huskier non-skid tread and new 
traction design. And the tire is “pre¬ 
shaped” to its proper inflated size to 
relieve undesirable tension; pre-fit it 
for the road. 

That means: Safer traction and surer 
stops... and up to 26% longer wear. 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


good/year $ 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 

Super-Cushion, T. M., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. Ohio. 
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Relating to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Pont du Card, aqueduct 
built by Romans, near 
Nimes, southern France. 


Photograph by 
Paid L. Rittenhouse 
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Not the Moon ... 

apparently disintegrating, but a silhouette of fragments from a dynamite explosion photographed by Harold E. Edgerton, ’27, 
Professor of Electrical Measurements. At exposure time of about 1 / 20th of a microsecond, a Number 6 dynamite cap in one- 
inch hole in a steel tube (two-inches diameter) explodes. V-shaped wake (upper half of picture) indicates fragments’ high velocity. 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Nuclear Engineering 

■ A Department of Nuclear Engineering, to educate 
students in the peaceful application of atomic energy, 
is to be estabbshed at the Institute, according to a 
recent statement by Julius A. Stratton, ’23, Acting 
President. Manson Benedict, ’32, Professor of Nuclear 
Engineering, has been appointed head of the new 
Department which will be established on July 1. 

The $2,640,000 nuclear reactor at M.I.T., which 
will be completed this spring, will serve as a labora¬ 
tory for the new Department, enabling students to 
make firsthand studies of atomic energy produced by 
the fission process. Subjects taught will also include 
fusion, the nuclear reaction which occurs in the sun 
and stars and which is regarded as an inexhaustible 
power source for the future. 

The Department of Nuclear Engineering, first in 
any New England college and one of the first in the 
United States, is the outgrowth of several years of ex¬ 
perience in nuclear engineering at M.I.T. It will be a 
division of the School of Engineering, of which 
C. Richard Soderberg, ’20, is dean. The teaching 
program will dovetail with a research program, which 
will include studies of atomic energy for medical 
and industrial, as well as scientific, purposes. 

In the next two years, the demand for engineers 
and scientists in atomic energy work will nearly 
double, Dean Soderberg said. This estimate is based 
on a survey, made in 1957 for the Atomic Energy 
Commission by the Atomic Industrial Forum, show¬ 
ing that about 9,000 scientists and engineers were 
employed by industry in privately supported atomic 
energy activities. By 1960, industry' expects to need 
16,000 technically trained persons. 

“Not only is there a rapidly increasing demand, but 
there is an exceptional demand for men of high abili¬ 
ties,” Dean Soderberg said. “Nuclear engineering is a 
complex subject and requires competence in physics, 
chemistry, metallurgy, chemical, electrical, and me¬ 
chanical engineering and other fields. At M.I.T. we 
hope to train the men who will be leaders in atomic 
energy. 

“The students we must educate now are the ones 
who will discover new ways of using atomic energy — 
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ways of which perhaps we have not even dreamed,” 
said Dean Soderberg. 

The first course in nuclear engineering was offered 
at M.I.T. in 1952 and since that time other courses 
have been developed, under the leadership of Wal¬ 
ter G. Whitman, ’17, Head of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering. Meanwhile, expansion in such 
fields as experimental and theoretical physics, re¬ 
search in nuclear fusion, and engineering applications 
of nuclear energy, clearly indicated the need for a 
separate course in nuclear engineering. To promote 
study and research in this field, the Institute has re¬ 
cently built a nuclear reactor which will go into 
operation this spring. 

The new M.I.T. reactor is intended for research, 
teaching, and medical therapy, and is not designed 
for the generation of power. Nevertheless, students 
receiving degrees in the new Department will be pre¬ 
pared to carry on professional work in the design 
and operation of power reactors, among other things. 

Study in the new Department will require pre¬ 
requisites of physics, mathematics, and engineering. 
Dean Soderberg said. Classes will be open to under¬ 
graduates but the Department will give degrees only 
for graduate work. Subjects to be studied in the De¬ 
partment of Nuclear Engineering will include: the 
theory of nuclear reactions and their means of pro¬ 
duction; design and construction of nuclear reactors, 
including cooling and control systems; shielding 
against harmful radiation; biological effects of radia¬ 
tion; nuclear metallurgy; nuclear chemical technol¬ 
ogy; heat transmission; and instrumentation. In 
addition to classes in Cambridge, nuclear engineer¬ 
ing students may attend the Engineering Practice 
School conducted by M.I.T. at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

This year 94 students — including 17 foreign stu¬ 
dents — have been registered for graduate study in 
nuclear engineering. Of these, 23 are from M.I.T. and 
the rest have come from 49 other institutions, includ¬ 
ing Annapolis and West Point. 

Professor Benedict came to M.I.T. in 1951 at the 
time a decision was made for the Institute to enter 
the field of nuclear engineering. He was joined in 
1955 by Theos J. Thompson, Associate Professor of 
Nuclear Engineering, who has directed the design 
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Class Reunions in 1958 


Class 

Date 

Place 

1893 

June 

16 

Luncheon—M.I.T. Campus 

1898 

June 

17 

To Be Announced Later 

1900 

June 

17-19 

The Pines, Cotuit 

1903 

June 

14-15 

Burton House, M.I.T., Cambridge 

1908 

June 

13-15 

50th Reunion 

Snow Inn, Harwich Port 

1913 

June 

13-15 

Oyster Harbors Club, Osterville 

1916 

June 

13-15 

Chatham Bars Inn, Chatham 

1918 

June 

13-15 

The Treadway Inn, No. Falmouth 

1923 

June 

12-15 

The Pines, Cotuit 

1928 

June 

13-15 

Marshall House, York Harbor, 
Maine 

1933 

June 

14-16 

25th Reunion 

Baker House, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 

1938 

June 

14-15 

Chatham Bars Inn, Chatham 

1943 

June 

13-15 

Royal Club Hotel, Megansett 
Beach, Falmouth 

1948 

June 

13-15 

Curtis Hotel, Lenox 

1953 

June 

14-15 

Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports¬ 
mouth, N.H. 


Reunion Chairman or Class Secretary 

George B. Glidden, Centre Street, R.F.D., N. Dighton 
Edward S. Chapin, The Eliot, 370 Commonwealth Ave¬ 
nue, Boston 15 

Elbert G. Allen, 11 Richfield Road, W. Newton 65 
LeRoy B. Gould, 36 Oxford Road, Newton Center 59 

Leslie B. Ellis, 230 Melrose Street, Melrose 76 
William R. Mattson, 28 Brookdale Road, Newtonville 60 
Harold F. Dodge, 96 Briarcliff Road, Mountain Lakes, N.J. 
John W. Kilduff, Estes Street, Amesbury 
Wentworth T. Howland, 1771 Washington Street, Au- 
bumdale 66 

Walter J. Smith, 209 Waverly Street, Arlington 74 

Charles C. Bell, 180 Wamponoag Road, E. Greenwich, 
R.I. 

John R. Cook, Wendling Farm, Williamstown 

Ralph E. Leader, 123 Country Way, Needham 
Robert H. Bliss, 55 Arbor Street, Wenham 

Marion C. Manderson, 100 Martin Street, S. Acton 


and construction of the M.I.T. reactor. Other mem¬ 
bers of the new Department will include: Professor 
Irving Kaplan, Edward A. Mason, ’48, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Nuclear Engineering; Melville Clark, Jr., 
’43, and Gordon L. Brownell, ’50, Assistant Professors 
of Nuclear Engineering. 

Dr. Benedict began his career as a physical chem¬ 
ist and acquired experience in nuclear engineering 
through wartime necessity. As a worker for the Man¬ 
hattan Project, he participated in the first important 
nuclear engineering project, the production of atomic 
bombs. 

Bom in Lake Linden, Mich., Professor Benedict 
was graduated from Cornell University in 1928 and 
did his graduate work at M.I.T., receiving a Ph.D. 
degree in 1935. He was a research fellow at Harvard 
University before going into industry as a chemist. 

In 1942 Dr. Benedict was asked to take charge of 
the process design of the gaseous diffusion plant for 
the concentration of Uranium 235 , built at Oak Ridge. 

In 1946, Dr. Benedict was chairman of the Tech¬ 
nical Committee on Inspection and Control of Atomic 
Energy of the War Department. Since 1947, he has 
served on the Reactor Safeguard Committee of the 
A.E.C. He was an adviser to the U.S. delegation at 
the Atoms for Peace Conference in Geneva in 1955. 

Dr. Benedict serves as a consultant to National Re¬ 
search Corporation and the General Atomic Division 
of General Dynamics Corporation, and is a director 
of the Nuclear Science and Engineering Corporation. 
He is a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, a member of the National Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, and a director of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. 
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Placement and Deep-Sea Findings 

■ Gilbert M. Roddy, ’31, President, opened the 329th 
meeting of the Alumni Council held at the Faculty 
Club on Monday, February 24, which was attended 
by 141 members and guests. In introducing those at 
the head table. President Roddy presented a gavel to 
Theodore T. Miller, ’22, as a token of appreciation 
and congratulations for his term as 63d President of 
the Association for the year 1956-1957. 

Donald P. Severance, ’38, Secretary of the Associa¬ 
tion, made the report for the chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Nominating Committee — Horatio L. Bond, ’23, 
who was unable to be present. Nominees, named by 
this committee, were reported in the March, 1958, 
issue of The Review (page 241). Candidates named 
to serve on the National Nominating Committee (re¬ 
ported in The Review last month) were also listed; so, 
too, were candidates of classes whose numerals end 
in four or nine, to serve five-year terms as Class Rep¬ 
resentatives on the Alumni Council. 

It was reported that between January 15 and Feb¬ 
ruary 6, seven members of the Institute’s staff had 
visited eight M.I.T. clubs in Montreal and the north¬ 
east portion of the United States. Nominations for 
members to serve on the Afternoon Program and the 
Banquet Subcommittees of the 1958 Alumni Day 
Committee were also approved. 

As chairman of the Midwinter Meeting Committee, 
Vincent T. Estabrook, ’36, reported that 479 Alumni 
and guests dined at Walker Memorial on February 4, 
and approximately 1,000 attended the program which 
followed at Kresge Auditorium. At least 50 per cent 
of those in attendance at the Midwinter Meeting 
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were superintendents, principals, school board mem¬ 
bers, and science teachers in secondary schools who 
had been especially invited to take part in the dis¬ 
cussions of the work of the Physical Science Study 
Committee. It is felt that the Association has per¬ 
formed a real service - to the Institute and to the 
Metropolitan Boston community in arranging the 
meeting on secondary school science teaching, as re¬ 
ported in The Review (March, 1958, page 250). 

George Owen, ’94, presented resolutions on Harry 
H. Young, ’91, which were accepted by a standing, 
silent vote of the Council members. 

Alf K. Berle, ’27, reported that personal solicita¬ 
tions were well under way on a regional basis. In 
contrast to 73 regions organized last year, there are 
153 regional organizations this year. Also reported by 
Mr. Berle was the fact that, as of February 21, a total 
of 8,933 Alumni had contributed more than $291,000 
to the 1958 Alumni Fund. This figure compares with 
8,671 Alumni who had contributed $257,000 at the 
corresponding time a year ago. Of the Council mem¬ 
bers, 87 per cent had contributed to the Alumni Fund 
by February 21, and it was urged that the Council 
reach 100 per cent participation as soon as possible. 

After the business portion of the meeting, Thomas 
W. Harrington, Jr., Placement Officer at the Institute, 
spoke on “The Outlook for Engineers” and Harold E. 
Edgerton, ’27, Professor of Electrical Measurements, 
spoke briefly on “Camera Explorations in the Sea.” 

Mr. Harrington spoke of the role of the Placement 
Bureau in providing for student and Alumni inter¬ 
views for the 450 companies who each year interview 
at M.I.T., and of the Placement Library. He said there 
has been a very noticeable change in the emphasis by 
companies. Although there is a reduction in the over¬ 
all demand, almost as many companies are interview¬ 
ing at M.I.T. as last year, but, this year they are 
seeking the top of the country’s collective graduating 
class, and there has been very little upward change 
in starting salaries. 

Mr. Harrington spoke of the relationship between 
the recession and its softened job market and the 
much publicized “engineering shortage.” Today, in 
certain fields, notably electronics and aircraft, there 
is apparently little shortage in the hiring of new grad¬ 
uates, although there is some shortage of experienced 
men. Shortages still exist among small companies. He 
anticipated that the demand will again increase in all 
areas as the country pulls out of the recession. 

Dr. Edgerton showed a fascinating reel of color 
motion pictures which were made during a recent ex¬ 
pedition on the Calypso with Commandant Jacqpes 
Y. Cousteau to the Romanche Depth in the Atlantic. 
Halfway between Africa and South America, on the 
Equator, their ship anchored in 25,000 feet of wa¬ 
ter with one-half inch nylon for the “anchor chain.” 
The pictures showed the crew paying out the nylon 
anchor line, as well as another nylon line on which 
Dr. Edgerton’s deep-sea automatic camera was low¬ 
ered to obtain photographs of the ocean floor at a 
depth of about five miles. Dr. Edgerton also presented 
two pictures which were taken at 24,600 feet, show¬ 
ing some small creatures about one and one-half 
inches long, a star fish, and, to the surprise of the 
oceanographers, a fairly rocky ocean bed! 
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On the Horizon 

April 12, 1958 — Spring Dinner, M.I.T. Club of 
Philadelphia, Longwood Gardens, Kennett 
Square, Pa. Speaker: James R. Killian, Jr., 
’26, Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology. (For reservations, 
consult Samuel K. McCauley, 41, P.O. Box 
298, Upper Darby, Pa.) 

June 16, 1958 — 24th Alumni Day, 1958, M.I.T., 
Campus in Cambridge. 

November 8, 1958 — 13th M.I.T. Alumni Re¬ 
gional Conference, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Russian Journals Translated 

■ As part of a broad program to provide for freer 
exchange of scientific and technological information, 
English translations of three leading Russian journals 
in electronics and communications will shortly be 
available. These translations were made possible last 
summer by a $70,000 grant to M.I.T. by the National 
Science Foundation. 

The grant is being administered by William N. 
Locke, Head of the Department of Modem Lan¬ 
guages and Director of the M.I.T. Libraries, in col¬ 
laboration with Jerome B. Wiesner, Director of the 
Research Laboratory of Electronics, and Robert M. 
Fano, ’41, Professor of Electrical Communications. 

The three Russian journals for which English trans¬ 
lations will shortly become available are: 

(1) Radiotekhnika (Radio Engineering); 

(2) Radiotekhnika i Elektronika (Radio Engineer¬ 
ing and Electronics); and 

(3) Elektrosviaz (Radio Engineering and Telecom¬ 
munications). 

Translations for the Radio Engineering and Tele¬ 
communications and also for Radio Engineering and 
Electronics will begin with the January, 1957, issue. 
Translations for Radio Engineering will begin with 
the July, 1957, issue. The English editions are to be 
sold on a subscription basis, at a price ranging from 
$30 to $45 per volume, for libraries and commercial 
organizations, with 50 per cent off to individuals. 

The Institute has let a contract to the Pergamon 
Press, Inc., a nonprofit organization with headquar¬ 
ters in New York, for translating, publishing, and 
distributing the journals. 

The M.I.T. program, assuming responsibility for 
the radio and electronics portions of modern tech¬ 
nology, is part of a larger program sponsored by the 
United States government to make English transla¬ 
tions of Russian journals for use bv scientists and 
engineers in industry, as well as in universities and 
government. Because relatively few technically 
trained personnel in the democratic nations speak or 
read Russian fluently, and because Soviet scientists 
are making important advances in the broad field of 
technology, the translation program is felt to be im¬ 
portant to scientists and engineers of the free nations. 

In March, copies of the first issue of Radiotekhnika 
to be made available in the English translation were 
received by Professor Locke, and should now be 
available to subscribers. 
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To See Ourselves 
As Others See Us 

In addressing the Washington 
Regional Conference on March 
1, Dean Harrison stated his be¬ 
lief that “Politicians, not scien¬ 
tists, must run the country, but 
they need to understand science 
to do it." At the same confer¬ 
ence, Acting President Stratton 
emphasized the important “role 
of the engineer in our national 
progress." Scientists, it seems, 
have been coming out "second 
best." 

But the New Yorker evidently 
feels differently about the mat¬ 
ter. Its January 18 issue con¬ 
tains the cartoon (shown at the 
right) which needs no further 
comment. 

It’s a good thing, occasionally, 
to see ourselves through the eyes 
of the other person. 

Altogether now — “From the 
halls of Montezuma, To the 
shores of Tripoli . ..’’ 



''From the cyclotron of Berkeley to the labs of M.I.T., 

U e're the hols that you can trust to keep our country strong anil five.’’ 


Individuals Noteworthy 

■ The early months of the year brought forth the fol¬ 
lowing 21 promotions, elections, or appointments: 

William F. Tuttle, ’17, as Director of Engineering, 
Armco Steel Corporation . . . Morris N. Lipp, ’20, as 
City Manager, Miami Beach, Fla. . . . Harold H. 
Eder, ’23, as Ministro de Fomento, Republic of Co¬ 
lombia . . . 

Henry Flynn, ’23, as Manager, Port Arthur Re¬ 
finery, The Texas Company . . . Albert A. Gordon, 
3d, ’23, as Manager of Manufacturing Engineering, 
Crompton and Knowles Corporation . . . Walter F. 
M unford, ’23, and Maxwell D. Millard, ’33, respec¬ 
tively, as Executive Vice-president for Engineering 
and Research, and as Administrative Vice-president 
— International, United States Steel Corporation . . . 

Paul J. Cardinal, ’24, as Vice-president in Charge 
of Industrial Relations, Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .. . 
Edward J. Hanley, ’24, as a Director, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company . . . 

Charles M. Cooper, ’25, and IIarcourts C. Vernon, 
’29, respectively, as Assistant Division Director in 
Charge of the Engineering Research Laboratory, and 
as Director of that Laboratory, Development Engi¬ 
neering Division; and Norman A. Copeland, ’36, as 
Assistant Director of Manufacture, Film Department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Inc. . . . 

Orrick H. Biggs, ’26, as Vice-president of Engineer¬ 
ing, Sylvania Lighting Products, Inc. . . . John R. 
Kimberly, ’26, as President, American Pulp and Paper 
Association . . . Stuart T. Martin, Jr., ’34, as Presi¬ 
dent, Mount Mansfield Television, Inc., in the state 
of Vermont . . . 


Marvin H. Gluntz, ’35, as Executive Vice-president, 
H. C. Downer and Associates, Cleveland . . . George 
P. Knapp, ’35, as Director of Engineering, Sanborn 
Company, Waltham, Mass. . . . Leonard W. Kates, 
’43, as Director of Engineering, Sylvania-Corning 
Nuclear Corporation . . . 

William R. Zimmerman, ’48, as Manager and Mem¬ 
ber of Board of Directors, American Envelope Com¬ 
pany, West Carrollton, Ohio . . . George A. Michael, 
’50, as Chairman, Board of Registration of Sani¬ 
tarians, Commonwealth of Massachusetts . . . 
George B. Thomas, Jr., Associate Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at the Institute, as First Vice-president, 
Mathematical Association of America. 

■ Recent honors announced or presented to Alumni 
include: 

To Carl S. Ell, ’ll, the New England Award, an¬ 
nually bestowed upon the area’s outstanding engi¬ 
neer of the year, by the Engineering Societies of New 
England ... to Alfred J. Ferretti, ’17, the grade of 
Honorary Fellow, by the American Society of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers ... to James H. Doolittle, ’24, 
an honorary doctorate in engineering, by the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan . . . 

To Alexander Squire, ’39, the Westinghouse Order 
of Merit “for his technical leadership and manage¬ 
ment ability in the development of the nuclear pro¬ 
pulsion plant for fleet-type submarines . . .,” by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation ... to Richard 
K. Pitler, ’49, the Frank B. Lounsberry Award, by the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation. The Lounsberry 
Award was established in 1953 to give xecognition to 
“technical accomplishment properly reported.” 
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Twenty-five Years Ago This Month . . . 

■ In a series of four departmental lectures. Professor 
Edward P. Warner, ’17, traced recent trends in the 
field of air transportation. There had been, he ob¬ 
served, a substantial increase in the total of passenger 
miles flown, and the mileage of scheduled mail flying 
had shown a decided gain every year through 1931, 
with a slight reduction during 1932. 

The safety record, as measured in passenger miles 
per fatality, had improved steadily, and the only for¬ 
eign country with a record as good as the United 
States was Holland. The United States exceeded in 
volume the total commercial transportation of all 
other countries combined, and had nearly 10 times 
the amount of passenger transportation of its nearest 
competitor, Germany. 

In aircraft design the most significant develop¬ 
ments had been increased cruising speeds and pas¬ 
senger comforts. A gain in the average cruising speed 
of transport airplanes, from about 100 to 140 miles per 
hour, had been effected in the past few years. Im¬ 
provements in passenger comfort centered largely 
around more adjustable seats, better ventilation, and 
better noise insulation of the cabin. 

As to the future prospects of air transportation, he 
predicted that in the next 10 years air lines would 
handle 10 per cent of the total long-distance pas¬ 
senger travel of the United States, and would be self¬ 


supporting, without government subsidy in the form 
of mail contracts. The carriage of mail by air should 
increase steadily, depending somewhat upon legisla¬ 
tion; and although air express will handle a relatively 
insignificant volume of the total amount of goods 
shipped, he thought it might become an important 
feature of the air-transportation system for shipments 
of an emergency nature. 

■ In the advertising columns of The Review, The 
Technology Press announced publication of its first 
book — Textile Research: A Survey of Progress, which 
had been edited by a Board composed of 22 “leading 
authorities on research in the textile field.” This first¬ 
born volume of the Press was, said the announce¬ 
ment, “reasonably priced at $2.50 postpaid.” 0 

■ The Institute community mourned the tragic loss 
of four Alumni when the rigid airship U.S.S. Akron 
went down at sea on the morning of April 4, 1933 — 
George C. Calnan, ’23, Herbert M. Wescoat, ’29, 
Hammond J. Dugan, ’32, and Joseph H. Severyns, ’32. 

0 From today’s viewpoint other prices quoted in advertise¬ 
ments in the April, 1933, issue of The Review also seem “rea¬ 
sonable,” for example, the North German Lloyd promised: 
“Now you can go to Europe in a two-weeks’ vacation for $192 
... by the Bremen and Europa . . . fastest liners afloat. All¬ 
expense tours.” A year later, in the April, 1934, issue of The 
Review, Cadillacs were advertised at $2,395! 


Washington Regional Conference 

■ Frontiers of physics and biology were the principal 
subjects discussed at the 12th Regional Conference 
held at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D.C., on 
Saturday, March 1. The conference was arranged by 
co-operative efforts of the Institute, the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation, and the M.I.T. Club of Washington, and drew 
a total attendance of approximately 525 registrants, 
with about 425 present at the evening dinner. 

In the past, regional conferences have attracted 
leading industrialists and educators. The Washington 
Conference was attended by a galaxy of scientists as 
well as high-ranking persons in the nation’s civilian 
government and in the Armed Services. With prob¬ 
lems of science of major national concern, the con¬ 
ference, whose theme was “The Outlook for Science 
in America,” was not only exceptionally well received, 
but was most timely as well. Greetings from Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower were conveyed to the conference 
attendees by the Honorable James R. Killiam, Jr., ’26. 

Washington Alumni who took leading parts in the 
administration and planning of the conference in¬ 
cluded: Thomas K. Meloy, ’17, conference chairman, 
and toastmaster at the luncheon and evening ban¬ 
quet; Robert W. Blake, Jr., ’41, vice-chairman of the 
conference, and President of the M.I.T. Club of 
Washington; Adolphe H. Wenzell, ’17, chairman, 
Financial Committee, and presiding officer at the 
morning technical session; Francis V. du Pont, T7, 
chairman, Invitations Committee, and presiding of¬ 
ficer of the afternoon session; Thornton W. Owen, ’26, 
chairman. Publicity Committee, and Charles S. Butt, 
Jr., ’41, chairman, Arrangements Committee. 
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Thomas K. Meloy, ’17, James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, and Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt (left to right) appear amused at the remarks 
made by Lee A. DuBridge, President of the California Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. 

M.I.T. President James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, cur¬ 
rently on leave as Special Assistant to the President 
of the United States, and Julius A. Stratton, ’23, 
Chancellor and Acting President of the Institute, 
spoke at the evening dinner. Sir Robert Watson- 
Watt, best known as the “Father of Radar,” spoke at 
the noon luncheon on the topic, “Another Pearl 
Harbor in the West.” 

Taking part in addresses during the day, at which 
various phases of the physical and biological sciences 
were stressed, were: George R. Harrison, Dean of the 
School of Science; M. Stanley Livingston, Professor 
of Physics; and Francis O. Schmitt, Institute Professor 
and Professor of Biology; and Elbert P. Little, Execu¬ 
tive Director, Physical Science Study Committee. 
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Vincent A. Finnigan 

Left-hand portion of speakers’ table at the luncheon included (left to right): Elbert P. Little, Executive Director, Physical Sci¬ 
ence Study Committee; George h. Ilamson, Dean of Science; Francis V. du Pont, ’17, who presided at afternoon session; James 
R. Killian, Jr., ’26, who gave banquet address; and Sir Robert W atson-Watt, luncheon speaker. Right-hand portion of speakers' 
table included (in reading order): Thomas K. Meloy, ’17, Conference Chairman; Julius A. Stratton, ’23, Chancellor and Acting 
President of M.I.T., and banquet speaker; Adolphe H. Wenaell, 17, who presided at morning session; Francis O. Schmitt, Insti¬ 
tute Professor; M. Stanley Livingston, Professor of Physics; and Robert W. Blake, Jr., ’41, President, M.l.T. Club of Washington. 


A brief summary of the addresses, as given in 
chronological order, is given below. 

In the opinion of Dean Harrison, who spoke on 
“What’s Ahead for Science?” politicians, not scien¬ 
tists, must run the country, but they need to under¬ 
stand science to do it. Dean Harrison said: 

Despite the increasing importance of science to human 
welfare, scientists will not be the leaders of the America 
of tomorrow except as advisers. Scientists are trained 
specifically to avoid compromise among conflicting opin¬ 
ions, and to search for facts. The very essence of states¬ 
manship is arrival at agreement when opinions are con¬ 
flicting. 

If our nation is to survive and to remain free, our lead¬ 
ers will be statesmen and politicians who have a much 
better understanding of the background, the aims, the 
methods, the potentialities, and the limitations of science 
and scientists. 

In a democracy we obtain, in general, only leaders of 
the quality we deserve, and our need for new types of 
administrators points up the need for an enlightened 
citizenry, a larger proportion of which is able to meet 
the higher intellectual requirements of an atomic age. 

The social sciences and humanities, as well as sci¬ 
ence, need emphasis. Dean Harrison said, but he as¬ 
serted they should be related to science. He said: 


Thus we need not only to educate more and better sci¬ 
entists, but to prepare the voters of tomorrow to under¬ 
stand the new world picture which science is revealing 
and has helped, willy-nilly, to produce. Our improve¬ 
ments in education must include not merely inducement 
for more students to go into science and help for those 
who wish to do so, but raising of the tone of general 
education and improvement of the disciplinary character 
of all subjects taught in primary and secondary schools, 
as well as the colleges. 

Already, since the Sputnik scare which sobered us all 
and brought America up short, we are hearing negative 
reactions: the Russian schools are not really as good as 
ours, say some; we must not go overboard and neglect 
the humanities while advancing the sciences, say others; 
our public school teachers are not really so vastly under¬ 
paid, we are told; and we must not engage in a numbers 
race with the Russians. 

All of these statements are to some degree true, but 
America is faced with a real and present danger, and the 
minor reservations must not be allowed to sap our deter¬ 
mination to face and overcome this danger. Social scien¬ 
tists and other humanists will be needed in the new age 
as never before, but they should be more active in in¬ 
creasing their awareness of the dawn of this new age. 

Intelligent anticipation of the future is equally impor¬ 
tant to contemplation of the history of the past. The 
study of the lives of ancient Greeks and Romans is reveal- 
(Continued on page 318) 



Vincent A. Finnigan 


At the evening banquet, those at the head table included (in usual order): James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, Thomas K. Meloy, ’17, toast¬ 
master; Julius A. Stratton, ’23, William II. Bates, Representative from Massachusetts; Gilbert M. Roddy, ’31, President, Alumni 
Association; C. George Dandrow, ’22, Past President, Alumni Association; and 11. E. Lobdell, ’17, Executive Vice-president, 

Alumni Association. 
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View of the machine area in the Computation Center. In the foreground from right to left are tabulator unit, card input, con¬ 
trol board, and cathode-ray visual output. In the background are the magnetic tape units and the “off-line” equipment. 


Teaching Machines to Reckon 

Computers can count, and can store and compare data. 
But man must program and direct the machine in order 
to take advantage of its lightning-speed calculations 


by PHILIP M. MORSE 


V isiTORS to the new Karl Taylor Compton Labora¬ 
tories building seem to like to pause for a moment to 
look through the “store front” windows separating 
the first-floor corridor from the reception room and 
operating area of the new Computation Center which 
houses the various units of the recently installed 
I.B.M. 704 digital computer, made by the Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines Corporation. Most days the 
scene in the air-conditioned interior displays activity, 
if not hectic animation. In the reception area nearest 
the corridor a half-dozen or more students and Fac¬ 
ulty members will be dispersed, some hastily check¬ 
ing over operating instructions for the problem they 
wish the machine to solve, some poring over an¬ 
swers the machine has printed out on standard 15- 
inch wide report sheets, some awaiting their turn to 
use the computer, and some talking to colleagues or 
to a member of the Center staff. 

Beyond the plush-cord line dividing the reception 
area from the operating area, the visitor can see the 
machine operator inserting decks of instruction cards 
in the card input unit or pushing buttons in response 
to the dancing red lights on the control console. 
Often the person whose problem is being run will be 
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watching the lines of printed results as they come 
from the tabulation unit, eager to see the next line 
or dejectedly scanning evidence that something has 
gone wrong with the program. In the background, 
behind the card and tabulator units, can be seen the 
magnetic tape units. In some units tape reels are 
spinning, either to feed more data or instructions into 
the machine or to record results. In other units tape 
reels are being changed by an assistant. Over in the 
far left corner another group may be watching the 
“off-line-printer” transcribe from a tape the results of 
an earlier run. 

Pushing through the door to the reception area, 
if he wins approval of the receptionist on duty, the 
visitor will perceive that the activity is not overly 
noisy; voices do not have to be raised much above 
conversational level except on occasions when the 
“on-line-printer” is particularly active. True, he is 
aware of the faint hiss of the air conditioning and the 
not-so-faint whir of the magnetic drum unit. But any¬ 
one acquainted with the deafening roar present in 
other computer installations will be surprised and 
pleased at the comparative quiet here. This result 
came not by chance. Each unit in a modern computer 
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View of control panel of the 704 computer. Colored buttons 
on the panel provide general operating controls, such as stop 
or start, read card, etc. Detailed instructions of the machine 
program are read from punched cards into the memory unit 
and from thence exercise high-speed control of the details of 
each computation. Buttons on the lower right-hand part of 
the panel may be programmed to provide other external con¬ 
trols as needed. Neon lights on the central part of the panel 
indicate the operation of various parts of the circuitry. 


generates quantities of heat, which must be carried 
away or the machine would overheat in a few min¬ 
utes. In most installations the cooling is achieved by 
flooding the area with cool air, then sucking this air 
into each unit as it comes by, and blowing it over the 
hot elements by means of a fan — a rather unimagina¬ 
tive method and a noisy one, for the unit fans cause 
95 per cent of the noise! In the installation at the 
Institute the cooled air, at a slight excess pressure, 
is ducted directly to each machine so that no unit 
fans are needed, and the unit elements run actually 
cooler than in the usual installation. Fans have been 
eliminated from all major units except the magnetic 
drum, which now generates more noise than all the 
rest. As soon as arrangements can be made to remove 
the fans from this unit, the area will be as quiet as 
some of the libraries or other intellectual work areas 
at the Institute. 

If the visitor finds his way down the stairs to the 
preparation room below, he will see more activity. 
Machine users are preparing cards by operating the 
typewriter keyboards of the card-punch machines, 
are duplicating cards from some standard-routine 
deck to insert in their own pile, or are running their 
cards through a sorter. In these various ways they 
get together (in the form of a set of holes punched in 
a deck of cards) the instructions, definitions, and data 
which tell the machine how to do their problem. If 
the dozen to a hundred holes are punched right on 
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each card and if the 20 to 500 cards are in the right 
order, then the machine will translate the instructions 
and data into meaningful electronic activity, and will 
solve the posed problem in a hurry. The card deck is 
the user’s means of telling the machine what he wants 
in a language the machine can understand. 

But there is a long history of activity before the 
cards are punched and fed to the machine, which is 
not as apparent to the casual visitor as is the orderly 
bustle in the machine room. Some of it is being car¬ 
ried out all over the Institute as M.I.T. Faculty 
members translate their mathematical equations into 
instructions to punch onto cards, and as students 
struggle to state their thesis problems in a language 
appropriate for machine calculation. Some activity 
is being carried out, by visitors from other New Eng¬ 
land colleges, in the offices across the hall from the 
machine room, for the equipment at the Center has 
been donated by the International Business Machines 
Corporation for the use of all the colleges in New 
England. 

At present, some two dozen New England colleges 
and universities are actively participating in a large- 
scale program aimed at introducing the use of elec¬ 
tronic computers into the college curriculum. Each 
August a special two-weeks’ course in coding is given 
by the Center staff to interested students and faculty 
members from all these schools. Those who have 
taken the course go back to their institutions and 
teach others how to use the equipment. At present, 
of the 150-odd problems being run by the machine, 
about 40 are from New England colleges other than 
M.I.T. The relative number is increasing, despite the 
greater difficulty out-of-towners experience in using 
the facilities, and it is hoped that eventually half the 
problems on the machine at any time will be from 
the other institutions. 

Already the machine is busy helping to solve prob¬ 
lems in a wide variety of fields of science, including 
anthropology, astronomy, chemistry, economics, en¬ 
gineering, geology, industrial management, mathe¬ 
matics, metallurgy, meteorology, modern languages, 
operations research, physics, and psychology. For ex¬ 
ample, as was reported in the newspapers, as soon as 
accurate visual sightings were reported, the orbits 
of the Bussian satellites were computed by the ma¬ 
chine; the results checked closely with those com¬ 
puted in Washington from radar sightings. In another 
case, the computer has been used to help establish 
the origin of peculiar glasslike fragments called tek- 
tites, which are found in various parts of the world, 
but do not appear to be of terrestrial origin. It has 
been suggested that tektites may be extraterrestrial 
particles that have been splashed off the moon by 
supermeteoric collisions, and peppered the earth mil¬ 
lennia ago. The possible orbits of such particles have 
been calculated by the computer; the results seem 
to check with the distribution of tektites on the 
earth, though this does not prove their lunar origin. 
The Sputnik and the tektite problems have origi¬ 
nated with the Harvard Observatory and the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution. 

To mention a few more examples, the M.I.T. De¬ 
partment of Meteorology has several large problems 
running concerned with weather prediction; the 704 
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is big enough and fast enough to begin to be able to 
compute the fantastically complex motions of air 
masses over the country, so as to predict what they 
will do tomorrow from what they are doing today. A 
member of the Applied Mathematics Department at 
Brown University is making more accurate calcula¬ 
tions of the electron distribution in complex atoms. 
Members of the Nuclear Engineering Division of the 
Chemical Engineering Department have used the 
computer to help design neutron shielding for the 
new M.I.T. nuclear reactor, and will use it again to 
help determine the reactor’s operating characteristics. 

Each of these problems has required months of 
planning and coding before it was ready to be put on 
the machine. This pioneer work will help future 
users; many of the tricks of machine use and routines 
for computing various functions, developed for these 
programs, will be useful in other problems. An im¬ 
portant task of the staff of the Center is to collect 
useful parts of successful programs, and to simplify 
and codify them so they can be used by others on 
similar problems. As time goes on, the task of pro¬ 
gramming will thus become easier. 

In addition to computing, the machine can perform 
speeded-up or simulated experiments. For example, 
the probable behavior of a line of cars in a vehicular 
tunnel has been programmed. The machine is given 
the probable reaction of a driver to the behavior of 
the car ahead of him, as it speeds up or slows down 
or comes too close. These reactions have some random 
elements, so a preset randomness also is programmed 
into the instructions. Using these instructions, the 
machine then records the positions and speeds of each 
of the several hundred cars in turn and determines 
the position and speed each will have a second later. 
Going thus step-wise, the machine can work out the 
traffic flow pattern, indicating when hold-ups will 
occur and computing other over-all characteristics. 
In other words, the machine will simulate the actual 
traffic flow, will combine the assumed behavior of the 
individual units (the cars) to obtain the statistical 
pattern characteristic of the ensemble. 

The procedure has many uses. If the statistical 
pattern coincides with measured data on actual traf¬ 
fic flow, we can be fairly sure our assumptions as to 
individual behavior are correct. Or we can vary the 
rules for individiial behavior and thus see whether 
changes in speed limits, or required car spacing, or 
other unit behavior will improve the dynamics of the 
whole. 

The M.I.T. Operations Research Group is also set¬ 
ting up a program to simulate the inventory system 
of a large industrial concern having hundreds of dif¬ 
ferent stock items, several warehouses and with the 
usual variability of demand and supply. Here one 
can determine how various policies for stock reorder 
and shipment influence the probabilities of stock 
shortages, or the cost of inventory and of distribu¬ 
tion, for example. New stock control policies can be 
tested in the laboratory, so to speak, instead of using 
the organization itself as the subject of the experi¬ 
ment. 

A group in the Economics Department at Harvard 
is working out an ambitious program to simulate the 
economic history of a segment of the population — 
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the growth of a small town, for example. Working 
from the statistical behavior of individuals (their 
probability of salary raise, of buying a house, of mar¬ 
riage, and so on) as a function of age, salary, actions 
of others, and so on (including the inevitable random 
factors as well) they are programming the machine 
to work out the entire economic interdependence, 
the group dynamics of the selected population. To 
follow the histories of from 3,000 to 5,000 persons 
will take all the facilities of the 704, and very careful 
programming at that, to get answers in a reasonable 
time. 

Although we can easily understand or specify the 
component parts of a complex system, we do not 
always (or, indeed, often) foresee all of the capabili¬ 
ties of the assembled system. This failing on our 
part makes necessary the job of the test pilot and 
explains why new automobile models are not always 
the wonderful performers they were expected to be. 
Chemists and physicists have long been aware that 
the understanding of the behavior of aggregations of 
atoms required more than a knowledge of the be¬ 
havior of individual atoms. Gibbs, one of this coun¬ 
try’s foremost scientists, spent his life developing the 
theory of such large aggregates, called statistical 
mechanics. 

Usually the mathematical techniques required to 
predict the characteristics of large aggregates are 
more difficult than the mathematics required to de¬ 
scribe each part. Certainly, at present, mathematical 
techniques are inadequate to go back and forth from 
the characteristics of individuals (their preferences, 
capabilities, and interactions) as studied by the psy- 



A schematic flow chart indicating the steps to he taken in 
getting the computer to solve a problem 
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The tabulator unit is 
one of the channels by 
which the 704 unit re¬ 
ports its results, in this 
case as letters, words, or 
numbers printed on a 
slteet of paper. Other 
direct output channels 
are the visual images 
produced on a cathode- 
ray screen; indirect out¬ 
put or input channels 
are the card-punch unit 
(opposite page) and the 
magnetic tape units. 
Two tabulator units are 
provided, one connected 
directly to the machine 
(on line) which is used 
for problems with a 
small amount of final 
answer. 
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chologist and social scientist, on the one hand, to 
the economic and political behavior of large groups 
as measured by the Census Bureau or reported by 
historians, on the other hand. The use of machine 
simulation will be a powerful means of establishing 
such connections, of developing the statistical me¬ 
chanics of social groups. Here the experimental tech¬ 
niques so useful in physics and chemistry are not 
possible; we cannot make a five-year experiment on 
a large group of people—at least not in this country. 
Computing machines, carefully and imaginatively 
programmed, may be able to take the place of the 
live group to an extent sufficient for the experiment, 
and the test may be run through in five hours instead 
of five years. The procedure has its pitfalls and 
difficulties, of course, but it is a promising one. 

Machine simulation may also help shed light in 
the science of psychology. The human brain is a 
highly complex aggregate of nerve cells, each of 
which has fairly simple properties. How does such 
an aggregate remember, learn, or decide? Perhaps 
machine simulation studies — studies of the behavior 
of aggregates of simplified neuron responses — can 
help answer these questions even though the largest 
present computer has too few elements to simulate 
the complexity of a bird’s brain, let alone man’s. 
Some members of the Institute’s Department of 
Mathematics are interested in these questions and 
plan to use the 704 to test some of their ideas. 

But we have left our visitor unescorted, with some 
of his questions unanswered. What is this versatile 
gadget which is turning out to be so useful in so 
many scientific problems? Is it going to take over 
our thinking for us, as the automobile has substi¬ 
tuted for our legs? To fear that eventuality is to 
misunderstand the functioning of an electronic com¬ 
puter. A machine like the 704 can really do only a 
few very simple things: it can count; it can remem¬ 
ber; and it can compare. It can do these things much 
faster and more accurately than we can, of course. 


but that is all it can do. In three minutes it can do 
as much straight calculation — adding, multiplying, 
and the like — as would require a human computer 
(Using a desk calculator) a month to do. It can store 
10-digit numbers in its core memory, and retrieve 
them on demand in a forty-thousandth of a second, 
and do this several billion times without an error. 
And it can make the simplest sort of judgment — 
tell whether one number is larger or smaller than 
another — and base its next actions on the result. 

It can do these things speedily and dependably, 
but this is all it can do. All the complex procedures 
of the calculations mentioned earlier must be built 
up laboriously by the programmer using these simple 
elements. And every action must be spelled out in 
detail. “Get this piece of data from storage register 
113 and add it to what you have already; put the 
answer back in storage register 267; get the next 
piece of data from register 114, multiply it by two; 
if the result is larger than the number in register 
1243, add it to the result in register 267; if not, re¬ 
turn it and get the next number” — and so on, in 
endless and meticulous detail. Every possibility must 
be thought of; every time a division is ordered, the 
machine must be told what to do if the devisor is 
zero, for example. It is easy to see why it usually 
takes three months for a beginner to program a 
problem that the machine may run through in less 
than an hour. 

It does not do to take a chance or to ask the ma¬ 
chine to stop while you figure out what to do next. 
Machine time is too valuable for that; a minute’s 
hold-up is equivalent to asking a human computer 
to wait a week while you make up your mind; the 
machine could be halfway through someone else’s 
problem while you are figuring out what went wrong. 
Things do go wrong, of course. Many programs 
have “bugs” in them when they are first tried out. 
In this case the machine is instructed to print out 
where it was and what it was doing and then make 
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View of the machine 
which imnehes data and 
machine data instruc¬ 
tions onto standard 
cards. The deck of 
cards, punched out via 
the keyboard shown 
here, is the basic form 
in which the user pre¬ 
sents his problem to the 
704; it is the visible re¬ 
mit of his weeks of pro¬ 
gramming and coding. 
The on-line card reader 
translates the pattern of 
holes in each card into 
patterns of electrical 
pulses which are stored 
in the core memory for 
use in the next problem. 
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itself ready for another problem. The unhappy pro¬ 
grammer must take this “post-mortem” off to his 
office for diagnosis and come back later. 

The digital computer is an immensely skillful, in¬ 
credibly rapid booby, which will do exactly what 
it is told, but which has absolutely no judgment. It 
will carry out the intellectual drudge jobs for the 
user, but it cannot do his thinking. Any “reasoning” 
it is expected to do in a problem must be laid out in 
the programming. So the drudge work of computing 
is exchanged for the drudge work of programming 
— of laying out the steps of the computation, of 
translating the steps into the detailed orders, ex¬ 
pressed in “machine language” and in punching these 
orders onto a deck of cards. No wonder only “tough” 
problems are put on the machine — problems for 
which the work of computing will be more tedious 
than the work of programming. 

But this is putting the dilemma too strongly. For, 
if told to do so, the machine itself can do much of 
the drudge work of the programming. It can de¬ 
termine where in the memory it should store items 
of data and the intermediate results of its calcula¬ 
tions; it can be told how to analyze program errors 
and how to print out “post-mortems” so the user 
can find his mistake more easily, and so on. Pro¬ 
grams which tell the machine how to carry out 
much of the detailed bookkeeping of a finished 
program are called compiler programs. Members 
of the staff of the Center are busy devising better 
compilers to ease the work of the user. Their devis¬ 
ing requires considerable logical subtlety and an 
intimate knowledge of machine behavior. After all, 
wc are just learning what a machine of the com¬ 
plexity of the 704 can do. 

For the computing machine itself also is a large 
and complex aggregate of fairly simple parts; it also 
displays characteristics which are hard to foresee, 
which require considerable study to understand 
fully and which thus are not yet employed as profit¬ 


ably as they could be. The language the machine 
“understands,” the set of coded orders punched on 
cards, has a vocabulary and syntax which is trouble¬ 
some to learn — though it is far simpler than any 
“human” language. The “words” and the “grammar” 
are imposed by the electrical and mechanical fea¬ 
tures of its design as much as by the logical re¬ 
quirements of what it is to do. It would be easier for 
the occasional user to be able to formulate his in¬ 
structions in more familiar terms, closer to the 
language of usual mathematics, for example. As a 
matter of fact, it is possible to get the machine to 
do this translation. 

The 704 has a complex program called “Fortran” 
(formula translation) which takes instructions in a 
more familiar language and translates them into 
instructions in “machine language.” Instructions in 
Fortran require two machine actions to get an 
answer. First, the punched-card deck in “Fortran 
language” must be translated by the 704 into a 
proper program in “machine language,” which is 
either recorded on tape or on a new deck of cards; 
this program is then fed back to the machine to get 
it to compute the problem itself and get the answer. 
Thus the machine does more work, but the machine 
user has an easier time of it. 

Parenthetically, the logical procedure useful in 
getting the machine to translate instructions from 
“Fortran language” to “machine language” is ana¬ 
logous to the procedures which would have to be 
followed if the machine were to be asked to trans¬ 
late a paragraph of Russian into English. Using a 
computer to translate from one “human” language 
to another is an immensely difficult task, and the 
results cannot be expected to be literature. But if 
machines can help translate into English the quan¬ 
tity of scientific articles which come out in other 
languages, the reduction of man-hours now spent 
in trying to understand what others have done will 
far overweigh the occasional clumsy phrasing of the 
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machine translation. Members of the staff of the 
Computation Center are co-operating with a group 
in the Institute’s Department of Modern Languages 
to test some basic parts of this ambitious project. 

Fortran has its limitations and drawbacks. There 
are some problems for which it is inadequate, for 
which it is best to use “machine language” directly. 
But we will be able to make improvements as we 
learn more of the 704’s behavior patterns. Machine 
psychology is a popular field of research at the 
Center just now. Some of the staff of the Computa¬ 
tion Center and some of the Electrical Engineering 
Department staff are co-operating to improve 
sensory and memory ability of the 704. The oscillo¬ 
scope output, attached to the machine, will be con¬ 
nected, via a photocell, back to the machine memory 
again to see whether such an optical feed-back loop 
will make it possible for the machine to read a blue¬ 
print, or a page of type, for example. 

Some of the ways of learning how the computer 
behaves are by programming it to play games. The 
704 has been programmed to play ticktacktoe and 
also checkers against a human adversary; it is now 
being programmed to play chess, the Japanese game, 
go, and to run off several problems of business, 
athletic, or military competition which have struc¬ 
tures similar to games. Such game-playing programs 
are of two kinds. The simpler, and less interesting, 
are for those games which are simple enough so 
that the consequences of every move and counter¬ 
move can be foreseen. In these cases — the ticktack¬ 
toe is an example — all possible combinations are 
stored in the memory and the program instructs the 
machine which move to make in each possible situa¬ 
tion. In these cases the machine is infallible — it 
always makes the best possible move — simply be¬ 
cause the human programmer has included the 
complete situation, obtained by game theory or 
otherwise, in the program. The machine just has to 
work out the successive game theory solutions, as its 
adversary makes each successive move. 

The more interesting problems are found in those 
cases for which the game is too complex for com¬ 
plete analysis and when game theory is consequently 
inapplicable. Here a different approach must be 
used, the investigation of which may have conse¬ 
quences of interest in many fields. Each possible 



Schematic diagram of the functional parts of the 704 computer. 
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situation in the game, each configuration of pieces 
on the board in checkers or chess, for example, is 
initially evaluated with regard to its future advan¬ 
tage to the machine or player. This can be done 
fairly accurately for chess or checkers; experts at 
the game can rank-order the configurations in terms 
of chance of victory. The program then instructs the 
machine to move to the next possible configuration 
which has the greatest potential value. 

Moreover, the machine can be programmed to 
improve on the initial evaluation by working out 
several moves of the game “in its mind” before it 
actually makes its next move. The opponent’s possi¬ 
ble countermove to the various moves it might make, 
then its possible next moves and the opponent’s fol¬ 
lowing countermoves for several steps in advance, 
may all be “thought out” in advance by the machine. 
It can then be programmed to choose that move 
which shows the greatest chance of reaching an 
advantageous configuration one, two, or more steps 
in the future. The present 704 can be programmed to 
explore three steps in the future in chess; when more 
core memory is installed next summer it may be 
able to look four steps ahead. Chess experts claim 
to look five or more steps ahead, so the machine 
cannot yet beat the champions, but it can usually 
beat the tyro. 

In addition, the machine can be programmed to 
improve its game — to modify its program in the 
light of experience. The amount of learning possible 
at present is quite limited, but various improvements 
have already been suggested. Teaching the machine 
to improve its performance, on the basis of its own 
experience, has great promise, both practical and 
theoretical. 

The process of looking ahead several steps in a 
process, of evaluating possible next steps in terms 
of expected future benefits, is called dynamic pro¬ 
gramming. It is a new branch of applied mathe¬ 
matics. Some of the basic mathematical theory has 
been worked out, but to speed up further develop¬ 
ments a number of examples must be worked out 
in detail. Most such problems. are too complex to 
work out by hand; they must be computed by 
machine. The techniques of dynamic programming 
will have wide application in industrial and military 
planning, as well as in the playing of chess and 
checkers. At present, members of the M.I.T. Opera¬ 
tions Research Group are developing machine 
programs for various simple industrial situations in¬ 
volving the planning for purchase of raw material 
and subsequent manufacture, in the face of fluctuat¬ 
ing prices and demands, for example. 

Our visitor may conclude, at the end of his trip 
through the Computation Center, that in the near 
future an electronic computing machine will be 
considered to be as necessary to a university as a 
chemistry laboratory; ability to program for a com¬ 
puter will be as important a requirement for the 
B.S. candidate as ability to use a slide rule is now. 
Donation by I.B.M. of the facilities at the Computa¬ 
tion Center has put M.I.T. and the co-operating 
institutions in New England in the forefront of edu¬ 
cation and research in the use of these new instru¬ 
mentalities. 
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Business and Education: Mutual Survival 

Dependent on one another while pursuing separate courses, 
business and education are moving toward each other in an 
atmosphere of growing mutual respect and understanding 


T here was a time, and it was not many years ago, 
when a businessman’s interest in education — if he 
had any such interest at all — was likely to be some¬ 
what superficial. He contributed money to his alma 
mater and perhaps to a few other educational insti¬ 
tutions, recognizing in a vague way that the cause 
was worth while. When he retired, possibly, finding 
time on his hands, he accepted an invitation to join 
some nearby university’s Board of Trustees. 

The interest of educators in business was also quite 
superficial. In the academic view, the definition of a 
business was “an activity the sole purpose of which 
is to make money.” There was nothing in this defini¬ 
tion to indicate that businessmen were good for much 
of anything, educationally speaking, but the contribu¬ 
tion of financial aid. Though it was generally recog¬ 
nized that most of a university’s students would 
eventually earn their livelihoods in business, this fact 
was pushed into the background. Business and busi¬ 
nessmen were viewed with considerable doubt and 
some scorn. 

Happily, little of this is true any longer. Business 
and education are moving together in an atmosphere 
of growing mutual understanding and respect. They 
are doing so because they have to. With each of 
them, it is almost a question of survival. 

In times as recent as the early 1940’s, it was pos¬ 
sible for a small handful of knowledgeable men to 
run a large company. It is hardly possible today. 
There has been a vast expansion in the amount of 
technical, economic, and other knowledge needed to 
keep a company in good health. No one man, no 
handful of men, can possibly have even a respectable 
fraction of this knowledge. Even in a small company 
there must be men who have spent their lives study¬ 
ing the physical sciences, economics and finance, 
graphic and literary communication. In a larger com¬ 
pany, men are needed with backgrounds in psychol¬ 
ogy, languages, geology and geography, medicine, 
sociology and human relations. In short, as never 
before, business needs educated men — needs them 
in hordes. Without them, almost no business can hope 
to survive. The businessman must become interested 
in education. Adult education is an essential part of 
his business. 

Tremendous strides have taken place in adult edu¬ 
cation as industry has grown in complexity and has 
become increasingly aware of the economic value of 
higher education. In the past half century, a wide 
variety of courses in adult education have become 
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available in the larger metropolitan centers of the 
United States. Afternoon and evening courses, in 
particular, have grown in response to the needs of 
industry and technology. Some courses, such as the 
evening courses given at M.I.T. by the Lowell Institute 
School, aim to train men for supervisory posi¬ 
tions; in other cases, college courses at the under¬ 
graduate or even the graduate level are available. 
Under certain conditions, it is even possible to obtain 
a bachelor’s or master’s degree upon satisfactory 
completion of a program of afternoon or evening 
study. 

That business recognizes the value of education 
has long been apparent from the “on-the-job” train¬ 
ing courses which many of the larger companies 
have established since World War I. In recent years, 
some of the larger firms, working in co-operation 
with nearby colleges or universities, have also devel¬ 
oped new courses of instruction in advanced and 
highly specialized phases of engineering or the physi¬ 
cal sciences. These are often given in the afternoon or 
evening, but some firms are encouraging programs of 
daytime graduate study for certain well-qualified 
employees, llecently, advertisements for technical 
personnel have also stressed the policy, followed by 
a few concerns, of offering scholarship aid to quali¬ 
fied employees who wish to take graduate degrees in 
their professional field. 

In response to the highly specialized needs of mod¬ 
ern industry, a new kind of educational co-operation 
with industry has evolved within the past decade. 
This is represented by the summer session courses, 
usually planned in co-operation with industry and 
given at a number of universities. Courses are usu¬ 
ally taught by faculty members, but they have also 
been given by leaders in industrial technology. In¬ 
struction is usually given in the summer months when 
university personnel and laboratory facilities are not 
too heavily engaged in the customary academic pro¬ 
gram. The Summer Session courses offered at M.I.T. 
usually deal with topics at the forefront of present- 
day technological knowledge. Most of these courses 
are of short duration — a week or two — but a few 
have been longer. 

The economic value of summer session courses is 
attested by their growth and by the fact that the 
number of applicants has frequently exceeded the 
facilities available. That business finds such instruc¬ 
tion valuable is attested by the fact that, in nearly 
all cases, tuition costs are paid by the employer who 
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also pays the salaries of his employees who return to 
the college classroom. 

Finally, a number of colleges have developed in¬ 
dustrial liaison programs of one kind or another. Al¬ 
though the means of effecting such liaison varies, in 
all cases the objective is to bring industry and educa¬ 
tional institutions into closer contact with one an¬ 
other, in keeping abreast of current technological 
advances. Frequently symposia and conferences, at 
the professional level, are arranged by the educa¬ 
tional institution; in other cases, faculty members 
make trips to industrial organizations. The first pro¬ 
cedure is employed by the Industrial Liaison Office 
of M.I.T., whereas the corresponding office at Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology prefers the latter pro¬ 
cedure. 

In numerous ways, then, adult education is very 
definitely recognized as an essential part of modern 
progressive business. 

The same kind of economic force is pushing the 
educator to meet and know the businessman. It is be¬ 
coming increasingly apparent that government and 
private support are not enough to help educational 
institutions meet the often terrifying challenge of 
our growing population and growing demand for 
higher education. The states’ educational appropria¬ 
tions increase year by year; tuition rates climb 
steadily; fund-raising campaigns grow more and 
more intensive. Still there is hardly a college presi¬ 
dent in the United States who today can be reason¬ 
ably sure that his institution will be able to accept 
every qualified applicant for enrollment by 1960. 

This statement is particularly true of privately en¬ 
dowed institutions of learning, whether at the ele¬ 
mentary, college preparatory, or university level. Just 
as private institutions took the lead in advancing 


education in the colonies, so today we may expect 
them to be in the vanguard in promoting the nation s 
intellectual welfare. Private schools are relatively free 
from the pressures, toward conformity and mediocre 
performance, that the taxpayer sometimes advocates 
from a distorted concept of “democracy.” The clamor 
for intellectual “equality” that sometimes marks dis¬ 
cussions at Parent-Teacher Association meetings is 
less likely to sway the headmaster of a private school 
than the principal of a public school. Private schools 
have greater freedom to adapt their teaching pro¬ 
grams to changing conditions, and, for the most part, 
they fulfill very well their obligation to foster quality 
of instruction. 

Privately endowed colleges and universities should 
be expected to take the lead in maintaining high edu¬ 
cational and intellectual standards. They are under 
no legal compulsions to accept every applicant who 
has been able to acquire a high school diploma. By 
emphasizing quality of instruction, they contribute 
mightily to the mutual survival of business and edu¬ 
cation. But privately supported schools and colleges 
can carry out their admirable missions only so long 
as they are able to remain solvent. As the real dollar 
value of investment return diminishes, and as taxes 
take an ever-increasing share of personal incomes, 
private schools must turn to other sources of income 
if they are to remain solvent while expenses rise. 
They cannot depend on the tax dollar to pay their 
bills'. 

The only financial force that can stop the onrush 
of state-supported “socialized” education seems to be 
business. Since business is the biggest user of what 
educational institutions produce, it seems quite just 
and reasonable that business should help in the pro- 
( Continued, on page 314) 
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“Business and education are 
moving together in an at¬ 
mosphere of growing mutual 
understanding and respect. 
They are doing so because 
they have to. With each of 
them, it is almost a question 
of survival.” 

Except for the direct em¬ 
ployment by industry of col¬ 
lege graduates, probably no 
clearer link exists between 
the two than that of research 
in the physical and life 
sciences. 

Shown at the left are two 
research workers delving into 
a problem of electronics in 
the new Karl Taylor Comp¬ 
ton Laboratories which were 
opened for academic use last 
fall. 

The Compton Laboratories 
Building is the administrative 
center for the Research Lab¬ 
oratory of Electronics and 
for the Laboratory for Nu¬ 
clear Science at M.l.T. 
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Horse Power 

Despite its important role in providing motive power, 
the draft horse has become a rarity in this country, 
and before long may well disappear into total oblivion 


by FREDERIC W. NORDSIEK 


Saddle horses will, no doubt, ever be with us — step- 
ing daintily on bridle paths in city parks, emphasizing 
the authority of mounted policemen, performing in 
the “horse operas” of modern-day television programs 
— but draft horses, the massive beasts that once pro¬ 
vided most of the overland motive power of this 
country, virtually have been banished from the scene 
by the inexorable pressures of economic obsolescence. 
Before the draft horse disappears entirely, it seems 
appropriate to take a retrospective, perhaps nostalgic, 
view of some of the curious lore that gathered about 
this animal during its century of ascendancy as a mo¬ 
bile power unit. For the draft horse’s heyday did last 
just about a hundred years. Until the end of the 
Eighteenth Century, oxen were usually used for 
plowing and other heavy hauling. During the 1800’s 
draft horses came into increasing, and finally into 
general, use; but then by 1910 steam power, elec¬ 
tricity, and the internal combustion engine had pros¬ 
pered to the extent that horse populations thereupon 
started to decline — as they have ever since. 

How Horses Haul 

From the point of view of strength, speed, and en¬ 
durance, man chose well in domesticating the horse 
as his erstwliile principal beast of burden in the tem¬ 
perate zone. Draft horses weigh more than 1,000 
pounds, sometimes more than a ton; and a horse in 
good condition can easily exert a pull equal to its own 
weight. Such astounding muscular capacities have 
been measured Accurately for draft horse contests; 
in recent times dynamometers have replaced the old- 
fashioned, stone-weighted sledges, once a familiar 
sight at county fairs. Using a dynamometer, a two- 
horse team weighing less than 3,000 pounds is offi¬ 
cially recorded to have registered a pull of 3,325 
pounds! 

In passing, it must be acknowledged that the in¬ 
vention of a collar or breast strap, withal one simple 
in the extreme, enables the horse to exert its maximal 
muscular power to pull a load. This device was un¬ 
known to the ancient Romans, although they did have 
good horses. The harness used with Roman chariots 
employed a sort of belt clamped around the middle 
of the horse. With this contrivance the animals liter¬ 
ally pulled their burden, and it took two or more of 
them to haul a chariot containing only the driver. The 
modem horse harness is based on a stiff padded collar 
encircling the horse’s great neck and shoulder mus¬ 
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cles; the animal pushes against this collar, thus readily 
bringing all of its strength into play, without con¬ 
stricting major blood vessels or exerting serious shear¬ 
ing action on the skin. 

Anatomical Peculiarities 

Any animal, even the human being, could be bred 
and trained to have strength and endurance; but the 
horse enjoys several unique anatomical features that 
especially suit him for his career as a beast of burden. 
Foremost of these attributes is the sturdy single hoof, 
possessed only by horses, asses (and their cousins, 
mules) and zebras. In evolutionary terms, this hoof 
corresponds to the nail of the human middle toe or 
finger. It is a thick mass of keratin, the exceedingly 
tough material of which human finger and toe nails 
and cattle horns consist. Like human nails, horses’ 
hoofs constantly grow. In unshod animals running 
free on the open range, the rate of wear equals the 
rate of growth of the hoof. Unshod horses, confined to 
a barn or permitted only limited exercise, must have 
their hoofs trimmed every few weeks. Animals work¬ 
ing on hard-surfaced roads or pavements, or pulling 
heavy loads on any surface whether hard or soft, 
must be fitted with horseshoes. If unshod, their hoofs 
would wear away faster than regrowth would provide 
replacement. 

The horse bears his strong, tough hoofs at the end 
of legs that, in terms of human anatomy, have an 
extra joint. Thus, what looks like the hip or shoulder 
joint of a horse corresponds to our knee or elbow; the 
horse’s real hip joint is hidden up among his great 
muscles. His knee joint corresponds to our ankle; his 
ankle to our toe joints. Much of the horse’s mobility, 
speed, and power are due to this uniquely flexible leg 
structure, that exists in both its fore and rear legs. 

Finally, the parallel-paired bones found in the 
human forearm and calf of the leg are, in the horse, 
fused into a single sturdy bone capable of sustaining 
great stresses. Broken legs are not unknown in horses, 
but they are relatively rare. Many of the leg stresses, 
commonplace to a cow pony working in a cattle 
roundup, would snap human legs like matchsticks. 

A Tooth for a Tooth 

The horse’s teeth are unique, and are particularly 
well adapted to its way of life. Its molars grow up 
from the gum line as fast as they wear away at the 
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crowns. This eternally rejuvenated grinding equip¬ 
ment enables horses living in the wild state to subsist 
on natural grasses, however coarse and harsh, and en¬ 
ables domesticated animals to thrive on hay and un¬ 
milled grains. Horses, it should be noted, prosper on 
such tough and woody fare without the aid of the 
rumen, or extra stomach, that enables cattle and sheep 
to live on similar rations. 

Man has exploited the arrangement of the horse’s 
teeth in designing the bit, the metallic device in¬ 
serted in horses’ mouths to guide and control them. 
Bits rest in a toothless hiatus that exists between the 
horse’s molar teeth in the rear of its mouth and the 
incisor teeth that lie right behind the lips. This tooth¬ 
less area is tender, so that the animals respond readily 
to pressures of a bit placed here. When a wily animal 
manages to work the bit back between his molar 
teeth, he can grip it there and resist all efforts to 
control him by the reins. That is why we say that a 
young person who acts independently of parental 
pressures “has the bit in his teeth.” 

A peculiarity of the horse that is a handicap to the 
animal, but helps man master the beast, is the horse’s 
inability to breathe through its mouth. In conse¬ 
quence of this fact, a man who can restrain a horse’s 
head enough to close the animal’s nostrils with his 
hand, can subdue a beast having 10 times the man’s 
size and strength. 

Horse and Buggy Age 

This, then, is the strong, swift, tractable — and to 
some eyes handsome and romantic — beast that pro¬ 
vided overland motive power during the first century 
or so of this country’s establishment and growth. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 




Horses pulled westward the covered wagons that bore 
the families and household goods of the American pio¬ 
neers. No rations had to be carried for these animals, 
as the plains and prairies provided abundant grazing. 

Once communities were established, horses took 
care of most of the local transportation. In cities, all 
deliveries were by horse and wagon; horses moved 
urban local passengers, whether by carriage, omni¬ 
bus, or horse-drawn streetcar. Stagecoaches bore pas¬ 
sengers, mail, and baggage across rough and dusty' 
Western roads, negotiating steep grades and fording 
unbridged streams with utmost unconcern. After 
1840, teams of fast trotting horses for light coaches 
flourished in the East, because adoption of the ellip¬ 
tical carriage spring, increasing mileage of smooth- 
surface macadam roads, and perfection of lightweight 
vehicles, made of sturdy American hickory wood, en¬ 
abled rapid travel by horse and carriage. 

Down on the Farm 

Horses pulled the plows that broke the plains; they 
provided power for all of the other heavy work 
around farms; they hauled farm produce either di¬ 
rectly to consuming areas or to the nearest canal or 
railroad. 

The year 1910 saw the zenith of the farm horse in 
this country; that year there were 20,000,000 of the 
animals at work in American agriculture. Thereafter, 
farm horses began to be replaced slowly by power- 
driven machines. They became fewer and fewer in a 
slow but steady decline, until in the 1940’s there oc¬ 
curred on American farms what Ezra Taft Benson 
has called a “technological explosion.” This abrupt 
shift to almost totally mechanized farm methods vir¬ 
tually banished the last farm horses overnight. 

A key to this violent change is man power; despite 
all of the horse’s virtues, it requires much human at¬ 
tention to breed, train, and tend it. Man power has 
been steadily drifting away from the farm, making it 
necessary for proprietors to seek methods that mini¬ 
mize the requirement for human muscle and sweat. 
As a result, in the past 15 years production per farm 
worker has doubled. In 1820, about 70 per cent of the 
American labor force was in agriculture; today only 
15 per cent is on the farms. This shift reflects a 
change from horse-powered to mechanized farm 
practices. Today, the farmer owning 40 acres of land 
and a horse barely' can buy his groceries after paying 
off his hired help. But the farmer with 500 acres and 
the necessary mechanized equipment is prospering; 
the chances are that he has no hired help at all, but 
relies on his own family' group for what labor is 
needed, including that required to run his machines. 

On the American farm the last gasp of horsepower 
was associated with an attempt to minimize the ele¬ 
ment of human labor. Large teams, often including 
as many as eight horses were used for plowing, disk¬ 
ing, and haiTowing. With such rigs one man could 
guide the power of a half a dozen animals or more, 
and could, for example, double-disk 25 acres per day. 
With straining horses, creaking harnesses, clanking 
chains, cracking whips, and the driver’s shouts, these 
big teams were an exciting spectacle; but the com¬ 
monplace tractor, chugging undramatically along, 



provides more power at less expense, and has ousted 
the big horse teams. 

Towpath Teams 

As the writer has shown on the pages of this peri¬ 
odical,® the main trade arteries of the United States 
during critical developmental years of the Nineteenth 
Century were the boat canals, such as the famous 
Erie Canal from Buffalo, N.Y. to Albany, N.Y. Let us 
not forget that the sole motive power of these vital 
avenues of transportation was provided by horses and 
mules. Working singly or in pairs, hitched in standard 
harness attached to long tow ropes, these animals 
plodded along towpaths beside the waterways and 
moved freight, commodities, and passengers in great 
volume for vast distances, and indeed made possible 
the early industrial development of this country. 
Some of the canal boats provided quarters not only 
for the crew but also for the team; a snug stable was 
built at one end of some of them. In the peak years 
of the canal trade, when various canals had to be op¬ 
erated around the clock, this arrangement permitted 
the working of horses in shifts. Boats were then sup¬ 
plied with two teams; one pair of animals would eat 
and rest aboard, while the other team pressed for¬ 
ward along the towpath and hauled the vessel on¬ 
ward. It was the economic superiority of the railroads 
that enabled them to put the canals out of business; 
and no small element in disfavor of the canals was the 
relative inefficiency of their motive power, the horse. 
By the early decades of the present century the old 
boat canals had lapsed into total desuetude, thus wip¬ 
ing out the need for vast numbers of horses that once 
plied their towpaths. 

In Town and City 

Amid the raucous huggermugger of present-day 
cities, an incongruous horse and wagon may occa¬ 
sionally be glimpsed when a junkman’s cart rattles 
its dejected way along the street. Infrequently, the 
almost extinct equipage of horse and carriage may¬ 
be witnessed along the peripheries of city parks, 
where battered and malodorous vehicles, usually 
piloted by equally battered drivers and drawn by 
sad nags, are available to take, for a brief spin along 
park driveways, anyone sufficiently nostalgic to pay 
an exorbitant rate and to endure the ancient smells 
of the carriages and their mangy carriage robes. But 
two once vitally important urban equine types have 
totally disappeared; the streetcar horse and the fire 
horse. 

In the year 1886, near the peak of horse-propelled 
street railways, there were some 525 horse-drawn 
streetcar lines in this country, and more than 100.000 
horses were used to pull their rolling stock. New 
York City’s Third Avenue Line alone used 1,700 ani¬ 
mals. Some large city carbarns made the only re¬ 
corded attempt to mechanize, partially, the laborious 
and tedious grooming required to keep stabled horses 
in good condition. They introduced rotating groom- 

* “The Other Three,” The Technology Review, 60:159 
(lanuary, 1958). 
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ing brushes, driven by flexible shafts attached to 
motors. 

Each streetcar horse was on duty about four hours 
out of the 24, during which time it hauled a car not 
more than 15 miles, occasionally hitting a dizzy six 
miles per hour where the going was easiest. The rest 
of the time the horses spent idle periods in their 
stables — resting, sleeping, eating about 30 pounds of 
hay and grain each day, and periodically being 
groomed and shod. 

Some streetcar lines sold their horses after about 
four years of service, replacing them with new, 
young, vigorous animals. As draft horses generally 
went to work at the age of about five, the retired 
horses usually were then some nine years old — late 
middle age for a horse. But great variability in lon¬ 
gevity and vigor is true of all living things, the horse 
not least. Thus, one Chicago car line that kept careful 
records had an animal in service 22 years, to the ripe 
old age of 27! When retired, this veteran had worked 
on 8,545 days, and had hauled cars a total of 102,540 
miles, or slightly more than 12 miles per working 
day, on the average. 

In the foregoing section, it was told how horses 
were sometimes motive power for, and alternately, 
passengers on the old canal boats. Similar arrange¬ 
ments were occasionally used on hilly streetcar runs. 
On long downhill stretches, the horse climbed aboard, 
into a stall provided on the back platform; while the 
car coasted down by gravity, the animal rested for 
the hard haul back uphill. Such an arrangement 
could be used only on fairly gentle downgrades, how¬ 
ever, for on steep slopes, or for sudden stops, the 
driver depended a good deal upon his horse to stop 
the car. In fact, when the first power-driven street¬ 
cars were built, their brakes were copies from those 
of the horsecars. These brakes proved to be totally 
inadequate and had to be redesigned, thus demon¬ 
strating the extent to which horses provided the de¬ 
celerating action for horsecars coming to sudden 
halts. 

The year 1872 was a black time for the horse-pro¬ 
pelled street railways, as for all urban horse users. 
That year an epizootic of equine influenza, originat¬ 
ing in Canada, swept into New England and New 
York, thence through the Middle Atlantic States, into 
Louisiana, and finally to the West Coast, destroying 
vast numbers of horses in its swath. In Philadelphia, 
some 200 horses died daily. In New York City, it was 
estimated that upwards of 18,000 horses were ill at 
the height of the pestilence. One New York streetcar 
line briefly hired crews of men — down-and-outers — 
to move its cars. Thus, fleetingly, this center of en¬ 
lightenment witnessed the spectacle of men being 
hauled by men. This mode of transportation is usu¬ 
ally regarded as a form of degradation and is ordi¬ 
narily thought to be confined to the Orient with its 
jinrikishas, and the Atlantic City boardwalk with its 
rolling chairs. 

Balls of Fire 

The great Boston fire of November 9 and 10, 1872, 
with its loss of 14 lives and destruction of 776 build¬ 
ings and personal property valued at $75,000,000 got 
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out of hand because of the outbreak of horse in¬ 
fluenza. How disastrous a fire covering 67 acres could 
be, during a horse epidemic, becomes clear when it 
is realized how much depended on the horse. Until 
well into the Twentieth Century, the Boston Fire 
Department — as all city fire departments — relied 
solely on horse-drawn engines, hauled by teams of 
horses weighing 1,200 and 1,600 pounds apiece. A 
team of these animals, responding to an alarm, tore 
through the streets at a full gallop, pulling a fire 
engine and crew weighing four tons. Starting springs 
were employed to get this vast weight rolling. The 
horses always were kept bridled, in open stalls. They 
were trained to leap to the shafts of the engine when 
an alarm sounded; their harnesses were suspended 
overhead, ready to be dropped into place. Within 30 
seconds of an alarm, the engine was on its way. 

Because of the violent physical demands made on 
fire horses, they never lasted for more than seven or 
eight years of service at the most, and then were re¬ 
tired to less demanding duties. Small communities, 
whose fire equipment did not require a full-time 
team, often kept horses on call at the local livery 
stable. One drawback of such a practice was that 
after some service at this assignment, the horses, ever 
creatures of habit, would bolt for the firehouse for 
the rest of their lives whenever an alarm sounded, 
even after their fire days were over and they had 
been assigned to sedate jobs, such as hauling 
peddlers’ wagons or the carriages of wedding or 
funeral parties. The horse’s good memory was some¬ 
times useful, but often could be most annoying. 

What’s Wrong with Horses? 

The foregoing highlights of the horse’s heyday 
have brought out some of the shortcomings that, in 
time, made the draft horse obsolete. Although this 
beast thrives on a relatively inexpensive ration of 
oats and hay, it needs a lot of both, whether active or 
idle. Any horse is usually fed about a dozen pounds 
of hay daily per 1,000 pounds of body weight. The 
oats ration depends on the amount and kind of hard 
work to be performed, and ranges from about 10 
pounds for carriage horses to 15 pounds for heavy 
draft horses per 1,000 pounds of horse. As we have 
seen, this input of fuel usually provides one horse¬ 
power for only about four hours out of the 24. 

But a horse does not gain full size and strength 
until it is five or six years old; and during its early 
useless years it eats about as much as if it were work¬ 
ing. The animal is next at its best for only the en¬ 
suing five years or so, then starts to decline in vigor — 
although some animals may remain useful to 15 or 20 
years of age, and occasionally, as we have seen, even 
longer. Assuming a working life of 10 years, though, it 
is clear that a horse must be fed, housed, and tended 
for 15 years to obtain this 10 years of work output. 
And remember that, during the 10 working years, the 
animal is on duty only one-sixth of the time. Ob¬ 
viously the horse is an inefficient power-generating 
device! 

Then, too, horses need constant skilled attention 
from human beings; and such services are expensive. 
The animals must be bred, helped through the perils 
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of parturition, trained, protected from disease and 
treated for illnesses, housed, provided with bedding, 
groomed, and shod, their teeth tended, and their 
bulky excrement disposed of. Training alone demands 
a vast investment of human skill and time. 

Higher Education 

Remember that the horse is essentially a wild ani¬ 
mal that readily reverts to the feral state when lib¬ 
erated in a suitable environment, such as the plains 
of the western United States or the savannas of 
British Guiana. Hence each new foal must be pain¬ 
stakingly “gentled,” accustomed to the ways of man, 
and taught its necessary skills and tasks. Teaching a 
young horse to “lead” — follow a man holding its 
halter — alone requires eight or more half-hour les¬ 
sons, begun when the animal is a few months old. 
The next lessons are devoted to teaching the beast 
to “yield” a foot; that is, to lift a hoof, stand still, and 
let a man handle the hoof as required for the neces¬ 
sary ritual of shoeing. Two men are usually needed 
for these lessons. 

The next step in the horse’s education is under¬ 
taken when it is about a year old. This is a prolonged 
and tedious procedure, usually requiring the services 
of two men, to accustom the horse to harness or 
saddle and to the bit, and to patiently teach it to re¬ 
spond to the reins and to voice commands, as re¬ 
quired in the performance of the relatively simple 
maneuvers that are expected of the animal. These 
lessons are continued over the early, nonworking 
years of the horse’s life. The precise amount of 
human time invested depends on the patience and 
skill of the trainer and on the educability of the in¬ 
dividual animal, but at least the total hours required 
are many. 

Temperamental and Timid 

Variation in educability brings us to a most 
troublesome characteristic of the horse; its indi¬ 
viduality. Standardized machines may be relied upon 
to perform fairly uniformly; but each horse is a law 
unto itself. According to their lineage, some of the 
animals are mostly gentle, others mostly wild and 
vicious; but all have their unpredictable moments, 
and each has an individual disposition. 

One inherited characteristic all horses share, how¬ 
ever, is an extreme and foolish timidity. The primi¬ 
tive wild forebears of the modem horse had only one 
protection against danger; rapid flight. This is still 
the response of the horse to danger; and danger to 
this animal means anything unfamiliar. Hence the 
well-remembered scene of bucking, shying horses 
and runaway teams. Horses are frightened by any 
sudden, unexpected auditory or visual stimulus. Un¬ 
fortunately the horse’s eyes are so arranged that it 
can see to the rear about as well as to the front; 
hence it is startled by glimpses of the unfamiliar from 
any quarter. The blinders — leather flaps alongside 
the eyes — commonly worn by harness horses, reduce 
this hazard somewhat, but do not eliminate it. 

(Continued on page 312) 
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In making gas pressure-reducing valves and relief 
valves for hot water tanks, a famous manufacturer 
has to drill brass rod deeply. Originally the rod 
was free-cutting brass. When we had the oppor¬ 
tunity to study the operations in the shop it seemed 
evident that Revere’s Deep-Drilling Brass Rod 
should offer some economies. When drilled, this 
alloy produces very small, easily cleared chips, 
much smaller than free-cutting brass. The latter is 
excellent for most applications, 
particularly for external ma¬ 
chining, or for shallow drilling, 
but for really deep holes, deep- 
drilling brass is superior. So the jfff 

customer agreed to try it. The 
results were most satisfactory. 11 

The shop foreman reported that 
tool life was increased over <4 

200%. In addition, it is possible 
to bore one item with a single t 

operation, against the former | 

practice of withdrawing the drill 
three times in order to clear the 
chips. 

Another interesting experi¬ 
ence with the same manufac¬ 
turer involves a high-pressure 
gas valve, with a cast brass 
body and a brass rod stem, both machined to close 
tolerances. There was galling and flaking between 
stem and seat. Our analysis was that the two 
brasses were too close in hardness. The recommen¬ 
dation: switch to arsenical bronze valve stems, 
which have a higher hardness, and a greater torque 
strength. This proved to be the answer, making 
possible a better product, with fewer rejects due 


to trouble at the seat. The more suitable alloy costs 
more per pound, but saves money in the end. 

Here is a third example of our work with the 
same company. It was designing a new tempera¬ 
ture-pressure relief valve for hot water tanks. The 
original model, hand-made for test purposes, had 
been machined out of solid hexagon brass rod, one 
inch outside diameter, and over half the weight 
had gone into scrap. It was recommended that 
on a production basis a Revere 
high-leaded brass tube be 
used, hexagon outside, round 
inside. A trial order of only 
I jji||9l 2,000 pounds immediately 

IIIIIIIP The customer reported that 

though the tube costs more per 

allflllilll pound, he buys less weight per 

foot, machine time is reduced 
substantially, and a much better 
machined surface is obtained. 

y llli The latter is extremely impor¬ 

tant on the inside of the valve, 
which is machined to a seat. 

These examples of the wis¬ 
dom of paying more per pound 
in order to make a better prod¬ 
uct and save money in addition 
are not unusual with Revere. Not only the copper 
and brass industry but practically, every industry 
you can name is able to cite similar instances. So 
we suggest that no matter what your suppliers ship 
you, it would be a good idea to take them into your 
confidence and see if you cannot make a better 
product at lower costs by specifying exactly the 
right materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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VERTICAL RETORT FURNACE 

— A removable sealed re¬ 
tort makes this furnace 
ideal for carburizing, ni¬ 
triding, and many other 
heat-treating processes. 


SALT BATH FURNACE — Im¬ 
mersed electrodes provide 
rapid and uniform heat for 
several heat-treating proc¬ 
esses requiring temperatures 
from 300° F. to 2300° F. 
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HORSE POWER 

(Continued from page 310) 

Horses learn by repetition; by being rewarded 
with food when they do what is wanted, whipped 
when they do otherwise. Thus they learn merely to 
carry out the will of the driver, never to perform 
anything useful to mankind on their own initiative. 
The horse’s limited intelligence — its “one-track” 
mind — is in part exploited by handlers. A horse that 
refuses to be led by its bridle is turned to one side; 
it becomes so engrossed in this maneuver that it for¬ 
gets its disinclination to budge, and is soon under 
way. Conversely, runaways were sometimes stopped 
by merely turning them from a straightaway course. 

The horse has a memory of sorts; it must of course 
remember the simple lessons that enable it to perform 
its appointed tasks. Who does not remember the 
milkman’s horse, that in time learned to make all the 
stops of the route with no guidance from the driver. 
But the horse’s memory combines with its extreme 
timidity to become a shortcoming. Once frightened 
by a particular sight or sound, it is forever terrified 
by this stimulus. Thus when electric streetcars first 
came into being, overhead wires or underground 
slots for the power lines, or even properly shielded 
third rails, were unknown. The current was carried 
either by each of the two rails as opposite poles of 
the circuit, or by a naked third rail. One reason 
why such arrangements were unsatisfactory was that 
they often inflicted painful, though usually not lethal 
electric shocks upon hapless horses. Once an animal 
had fallen victim to this terrifying indignity, it never 
again could be persuaded to cross streetcar or rail¬ 
road tracks. This was a crippling handicap to the 
usefulness of any city horse, as in those days metro¬ 
politan streets were networked with trolley tracks. 

The great Nineteenth Century horse influenza 
epizootic was a unique event; but all horses are con¬ 
tinuously subject to a wide variety of infectious, para¬ 
sitic, and degenerative diseases that are at best only 
partly controlled by the skills of veterinarians. The 
horse’s skin, chafed by its harness, and its hoofs, bear¬ 
ing the stress of its weight and working drive, are 
subject to various special ills. A peculiar health haz¬ 
ard of the horse stems from the fact that it has no 
vomiting reflex. Hence if it inadvertently swallows 
toxic plants or other seriously unwholesome sub¬ 
stances, it cannot regurgitate and hence may suc¬ 
cumb. 


Vested Interests 

There are always some people who stubbornly re¬ 
fuse to co-operate with the inevitable, and every step 
of the horse’s fall from favor was sturdily and articu¬ 
lately resisted by vested interests, including wagon 
and harness manufacturers, stable operators, and 
horse breeders. When smooth asphalt paving began 
to gain in use for city streets, to provide joltless pas¬ 
sage for the new, fast-moving automobiles, organized 
demands arose from the horsy people for retention of 
Belgian blocks — those rough cobblestones that pro¬ 
vided a bumpy upper surface on which horses’ hoofs 
(Concluded on page 314) 
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One of the three 
C-E LoMont 
Hot Water Boilers 
being installed at 
Forbes Air Base. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Maybe hot-water heating doesn’t sound like a new development to you. 

But it may be news to you that water at very high temperatures — up to 
470° F and 500 pounds pressure — is coming to the fore as an advantageous 
method of heating large areas. 

A big factor in bringing this trend about is the C-E LaMont Controlled 
Circulation Hot Water Boiler. Using the same principle applied by C-E in 
many of the country’s largest utility boilers, this new boiler provides a 
degree of temperature control that makes it the most attractive method of 
heating in many cases. Examples of highly successful applications are indus¬ 
trial plants, large institutions, air bases and other military installations. 

There are many cases, of course, where steam may still be the best 
choice. But here is an important point: whichever may be best for you, C-E, 
with its complete line of boilers of all types, can supply the equipment best 
suited to your particular situation. And, Combustion’s wide experience is 
available to you and your consultants in finding the right answer. For details 
on C-E high-temperature water boilers, write for Catalog HCC-2. 

COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 

Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING. FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOIL PIPE 




Model of the country’* newest service school, the U. S. 
Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs, where five 
C-E Hot Water Boilers will serve living, academic and 
service areas. Recognition of this system's advantages 
is shown by the fact that this same type of equipment 
is in service or on order for such Air Force Bases as 
Dover, Portsmouth, Forbes and McGuire ... for indus¬ 
trial plants like Convair Astronautics Div. of General 
Dynamics Co., The Cross Co., Erie Mining Co. and 
Marquardt Aircraft Co. . . . and for such institutions os 
the A. E. Smith High School in Riverview, Mich. 
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HORSE POWER 

(Concluded from page 312) 

could get a good purchase. The first street railways 
and elevated railways were propelled by steam loco¬ 
motives. Again a concerted wail arose from the horse 
interests because the strange-looking, noisy steam 
engines, belching smoke and steam, and with flying 
driving rods, sent runaway horses scattering in all 
directions. A compromise was arranged in the use of 
“dummies,” or locomotives with the shell of a pas¬ 
senger car built around their exteriors. For many 
years these devices pulled the elevated railways of 
New York until the roads were electrified. Although 
just as noisy as regular locomotives, the dummies 
looked enough like the familiar passenger car to fool 
most horses, and to reduce substantially the inci¬ 
dence of runaways. 

Draft Horses — a Rarity 

Until fairly recent times, a Horse and Mule Asso¬ 
ciation of America, Inc., maintained headcpiarters in 
Chicago and intensively propagandized for continued 
use of these animals for motive power on American 
farms. But despite all of the special pleading through 
the decades, the draft horses — expensive, malodor¬ 
ous, troublesome, temperamental, dangerous al¬ 
though timid, disease prone, and not very bright 
— has become a rarity in this country, and before 
long may well disappear into total oblivion. 


BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 306) 

ducing. Moreover, support from business should be 
of the type that pays its full share of costs. Industrial 
grants may be a blessing to colleges when they pay 
the total costs of education for the project for which 
the grant is made. But grants that meet only a frac¬ 
tion of the direct costs of education, and none of the 
overhead or indirect costs, will surely send the col¬ 
lege president out on a scouting mission, hat in hand. 
The Ford Foundation, with its mammoth grants, has 
already demonstrated one way in which business 
profits can find their way back into education. Many 
companies have established scholarships. Others, 
such as the General Electric Company and Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines Corporation, offer generous 
provisions to help employees further their higher 
education. 

Undoubtedly other kinds of machinery will be es¬ 
tablished in the future for expanding this kind of aid. 
The important thing is that the basic work has been 
done; the thinking of businessmen and educators has 
undergone the alteration necessary to allow for such 
co-operation. 

This moving together of what were once two 
sharply divided worlds is not without its troubles, of 
course. There are many observers who imagine an 
unfortunate result. They fear that, as business and 
education become more and more closely associated, 
(Continued on page 316) 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ON LUMMUS’ WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES 



Headquarters of SFTL 40.000 B/D Complete Refinery 


In Paris we are 

Societe Francaise des Techniques Lummus 

A staff of over 300 Specialists Serves Process Industries in Continental Europe 
while Joining Six Other Lummus Offices and Subsidiaries to Circle the Globe 



Phenol-Acetone Plant 


Ethylene Plant 


Fluid Catalytic Cracking Unit 


Founded in 1948 to serve Continental Europe, Societe 
Francaise des Techniques Lummus’ specialized technical 
staff has designed, engineered and constructed scores of 
the more than 700 Lummus petroleum, chemical, and 
petrochemical projects throughout the world in the last 
half century. 

SFTL’s record includes projects with great variety of 
size and type. Among recent projects handled by SFTL 
are pictured above: a complete 40,000 B/D Refinery con¬ 
sisting of nine process units and all offsites, an Ethylene 
Plant, a Fluid Catalytic Cracking and Gas Recovery 
Unit and a Phenol-Acetone Plant. 

SFTL is also ready to join forces with any one of 


six other Lummus offices and subsidiaries — located in 
New York, Houston, Montreal. Maracaibo, London, The 
Hague — to make Lummus facilities easily available 
around the world. 

The flexibility of the Lummus organization permits 
advantageous arrangements for our clients in the accep¬ 
tance of various currencies in payment for our services. 

See Lummus on your next project. 

*• # * 

The Lummus Company, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Houston, Chicago, Washington, D.C., 
Montreal, London, Paris, The Hague, Caracas, Mara¬ 
caibo. Engineering Development Center, Newark. N. J. 
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BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 314 ) 

business will take over education. Education will 
become “commercialized.” The liberal arts and the 
humanities will gradually be shoved off the curricula 
to make way for “practical” studies — engineering, 
accountancy, economics, retailing, and other business 
specialties. 

How well justified is this fear? In my opinion, it 
is not justified at all. Even in the unlikely event that 
business one day did get in a position to order edu¬ 
cators about, no such thing would happen. 

True, there is a shortage of engineers, and business 
would like to see more of these professional persons 
taught and graduated. Occasionally business firms 
seek graduates with bachelor’s degrees in the expec¬ 
tation that such men will be immediately productive 
as soon as they are put on the company’s payroll. By 
and large, however, business recognizes that the func¬ 
tion of the colleges is to instill habits of thought, an 
intellectual curiosity, and a professional attitude, so 
that a man can build a professional career on firm 
foundations he acquired in college. Business recog¬ 
nizes that it must devote part of its activities to 
training men for their professions, and certainly busi¬ 
ness is much better able to provide industrial train¬ 
ing than are the colleges. 

But there is also desperate need for men trained 
in disciplines other than those of science and engi¬ 
neering, and this need is crystal clear to forward- 
looking businessmen. They recognize the need for 
persons trained in law as well as engineering, in 
humanistic endeavors as well as scientific, and in 
medicine as well as the “practical arts.” Alexander 
Pope remarked long ago that the proper study of 
mankind is man. This is business’ proper study, too. 
In the last analysis, the products and services created 
by business are created for people. If business can¬ 
not hire men who have studied men, business will be 
in bad trouble. 

It is very easy to be cynical about business, to poke 
around and find a profit motive behind everything 
business does. It is much harder, but also much more 
rewarding, to see businessmen as men instead of 
walking ledger books. Most of them are educated 
men; many are scholars. To them, the teaching of 
man to mankind is fully as important as it is to 
educators. 

I suspect, in fact, that many businessmen share 
with me the view that there is too much vocational 
specialization at the college level today. If this is a 
defect in our present educational system, it can be 
corrected. There are several ways in which our edu¬ 
cational program might be modified and many able 
minds are devoting a good deal of time, energy, and 
thought to needed improvements. 

Perhaps it would be better to put more emphasis 
on vocational training in high school. At the end of 
high school or a two-year community college, those 
who do not wish to go on to higher learning would 
be ready to step immediately into good jobs. Those 
who do go on to college could be introduced into 
broader fields of learning. Their vocational education 
(Concluded on page 318) 
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at Ingersoll-Rand can mean to you... 


Here’s What Condenser Engineering 


Design and research engi¬ 
neers at Ingersoll-Rand's 
Phillipsburg, N. J., plant, 
conduct a vacuum test on 
the shell of a large condens¬ 
er, measuring millionth-of- 
an-inch stretches and deflec¬ 
tions at 104 points, to check 
calculated stresses. 




Compressors and Blowers 



Centrifugal Pumps 


Steam condensation plays a vital role in 
every steam power plant, or wherever con¬ 
densing steam turbines are used throughout 
industry. Linking the turbine exhaust to the 
steam generator, the condenser completes 
the steam-water cycle—conserves boiler-feed 
water and lowers the turbine exhaust pres¬ 
sure to improve efficiency. Although basically 
simple in construction and operation, the 
steam condenser is one of the most highly 
engineered of all I-R products — every unit 
designed for its specific application. Hence 
condenser engineering at Ingersoll-Rand of¬ 


fers exceptional opportunities for accom¬ 
plishment. 

Ingersoll-Rand is also a recognized leader 
in the design and manufacture of the special¬ 
ized industrial equipment shown at the right 
— all requiring a high order of engineering. 

If you are looking for a leadership career 
with long range job security and excellent 
opportunities for advancement, you’ll find it 
at Ingersoll-Rand. For further details, contact 
your placement office, or write to Ingersoll- 
Rand, 11 Broadway, New York 4. 
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• The Hughes Research and 
Development Laboratories are 
engaged in basic and applied 
research and development pro¬ 
grams in a wide variety of fields, 
including antennas, radomes, 
microwave and storage tubes, 
masers, ferrite devices, micro- 
wave circuitry, instrumentation, 
and other fields. 

One of the several interesting 
problems is the design of feed¬ 
back loops for locking the local 
oscillator klystron to an availa¬ 
ble reference signal. The re- 
quirements-good stability and 
low noise in a very trying en¬ 
vironment. 
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BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 

(Concluded from page 316) 

would be a secondary part of their college careers 
instead of the primary' one. 

In this way, business would get what it really 
wants: men with a broad knowledge of many fields 
built on a vocational base. True, business needs spe¬ 
cialists. But it does not particularly want the kind of 
specialist who knows nothing and sees nothing 
beyond the narrow confines of his specialty. Business 
wants men who can see and understand all the many 
factors of a problem, technical and human. This kind 
of man can best be developed, it seems to me, by 
making his education narrower at the start than in 
the later stages, by slowly broadening his view as 
he matures, even up to the graduate school level. 

Education for business is in the final analysis edu¬ 
cation for management, and management leadership 
requires men of vision and strong intellectual powers. 
Business has given strong support to adult educa¬ 
tion for management, and many educational institu¬ 
tions have attempted to “cash in” on this interest by 
starting management courses that are poorly con¬ 
ceived and badly administered. It is hoped that the 
survey of the whole subject of training for manage¬ 
ment, sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, will 
shed some light on this problem, although its findings 
will not be made public until sometime in 1959. 

In the meantime, it should be evident to every 
businessman and educator that any roadblocks in the 
way of bringing business and education closer to¬ 
gether must be removed. Two areas that are probably 
more psychological than factual are the business¬ 
man’s distrust of the word “liberal” and the edu¬ 
cator’s over-use of the word “humanities.” There is a 
good deal of evidence that while the educator is try¬ 
ing to define the humanities, the businessman is put¬ 
ting them into practice, with ever more liberal 
pension programs and all tbe other management 
“fringe benefits” that are the envy of the educational 
world. 

The climate is improving, but much more must be 
done if business and education are to solve their mu¬ 
tual problems for survival. 


TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 298 ) 

ing, but it is much more revealing when coupled with 
the study of information theory. 

In his address, “Beyond Nuclear Physics,” Dr. Liv¬ 
ingston stated that energy greater than that which 
science extracts from the atom’s nucleus lies hidden 
in the particles which make up the nucleus. Explora¬ 
tion of these particles is the principal purpose of the 
huge accelerators which have been built and are be¬ 
ing built, said Dr. Livingston. Even more powerful 
ones are being planned to carry on research, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Livingston, who added: 

Particle physics goes as far beyond nuclear physics as 
that went beyond atomic physics and chemistry. We are 
(Continued on page 320) 
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TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Continued from page 318 ) 

just at the threshold of exciting new discoveries about 
the fundamental particles of which the world is com¬ 
posed. Our basic goal is to learn the nature of matter 
itself. 

If in the future some useful application to human needs 
.comes from these beginnings, it will only be repeating 
our past experience and will again justify our faith in 
the ultimate utility of basic research and the search for 
knowledge. 

The field of particle physics is basic research. There is 
no known area of practical application at present. The 
motivation of the university scientists is the search for 
knowledge about nature, at one of the extreme frontiers 
of science. The challenge is dramatic to an extreme, and 
advanced students are flocking into this field of science 
for their graduate studies and thesis problems. 

The university is a proper location for such basic re¬ 
search, but because of the large apparatus requirements 
it is necessary to seek governmental support. All of us 
in the scientific departments and the institutional admin¬ 
istrations are aware of the essential need to keep the 
scientific planning and management free from stultifying 
governmental controls. 

At the luncheon. Sir Robert referred to the Rus¬ 
sian’s launching of its two Sputniks as “a beneficent 
Pearl Harbor.” Believing that the roots of war are 
now growing, just as roots of the Battle of Britain and 
(Continued on page 322 ) 
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TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 320) 


Pearl Harbor were growing in 1938, he urged that 
greater attention be given to the nation’s intellectual 
achievements. He left the impression that a nation 
whose families can afford more than one automobile 
and a television set can pay for its necessary educa¬ 
tional expenses. 

In the afternoon. Professor Schmitt opened the 
technical papers with his address on “New Frontiers 
in Molecular Biology.” Dr. Schmitt related how 
giant squid, caught off the coast of Chile, are helping 
to disclose the biochemistry of all living things. In 
his speech, Professor Schmitt summarized various 
important developments in biological research and 
commented: 

The remarkable advances of modem molecular biology 
are a natural result of the application of physical and 
chemical methods of biology. The reaction is, so to speak, 
a spontaneous ‘exothermic’ one which, given enough 
time, technology, and tenacity may be expected to get to 
the bottom of the physical and chemical basis of life — at 
least at the lower levels of the micro-organism or the cell. 

Thu present period of highly profitable expansion of 
molecular biology may indeed come to be known to his¬ 
torians of the life sciences as the “classical age.” 

Speaking on “Twentieth Century Physics in the 
High Schools,” Dr. Little stated that by 1960 more 


than 100,000 American high school students can be 
initiated into new concepts of physics. This is the 
target of a task force of teachers and scientists cen¬ 
tered at M.I.T. — a group which is devising ways to 
bring physics education up to date. 

A new course has been developed by the Physical 
Science Study Committee, and it is now being tested 
in eight high schools. Next summer, teachers from 
the eight schools, working with college and university 
physicists, will give instructions in this new physics 
course to 250 teachers attending National Science 
Foundation Summer Institutes at five colleges. 

Many of these 250 teachers will introduce the 
course into their own schools next fall. It is hoped 
that they can give instruction to 2,500 teachers in 
similar institutes during the summer of 1959. And 
in the fall of 1959, at least 50,000 students will have 
a chance to study the kind of physics that is needed 
for dealing with the modern world of satellites, 
atomic energy, and hydrogen power. 

Additional information on the work of the Physical 
Science Study Committee was given in The Review 
in the article “Educational Methods and Today’s 
Science — Tomorrow’s Promise” by Professor Jerrold 
R. Zacharias (July, 1957, page 501); and on page 250 
in the Trend of Affairs section of the March, 1958, 
issue. 

Highlight of the day’s notable events were the 
addresses given at the evening banquet by the In¬ 
stitute’s leaders — M.I.T. Acting President Stratton 
and Dr. Killian, Special Assistant to President Eisen- 
(Continued on page 324) 
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former Army Captain Dante "Bick" Caputo. Entering the 
Army as a Private, he earned his Captain's bars. And 
only one year after joining New York Life on August 1, 1949, he qualified for 
the Company's Top Club—an organization composed of sales leaders throughout 
the United States and Canada. He has qualified for either the Top Club or 
President's Council each succeeding year. His outstanding record made him 
eligible for the industry-wide Million Dollar Round Table in 1955, 1957 and 
1958. Always deeply interested in his chosen field of life insurance, "Bick" 
Caputo studied for and earned the cherished Chartered Life Underwriter designa¬ 
tion. A sales leader at New York Life, as well as a civic leader in his 
community—"Bick" Caputo seems destined for even greater accomplishments in his 
career as a New York Life representative. 


SPECIAL REPORT 

Mr. DANTE S. CAPUTO, CLU _ NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 

at STUYVESANT GENERAL OFFICE (NEW YORK, NEW YORK) 


BORN: February 10, 1920. 


EDUCATION: Williams College, B.A., 1942. 


MILITARY: U.S. Army Signal Corps—Captain, 
May 1942—May 1946. 


PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT: March '47—April '49, 
Salesman for national meat packer. 




"Bick” Caputo, after nine years as a New York 
Life representative, is well established in a career 
that can offer security, substantial income, and 
the deep satisfaction of helping others. If you’d 
like to know more about such a career for your¬ 


self with one of the world's leading life insurance 
companies, write: 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

College Relations Dept. H-26 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Here you find that wonderful Dacron-Wool blend, in the lighter 
weight, that is so strong in its wearing qualities, so comfortable 
in the warmest weather and so capable of retaining the appear¬ 
ance of the freshly pressed suit even under the most humid 
conditions. 


Wonderon 

55.00 


In this lighter weight Dacron-Worsted blend, the result is a rich, 
crisp, cool, refreshing fabric. Cool Miracon keeps its press day 
after day even in the warmest weather. 


Springweave For years men have accepted, worn and approved Springweave, 

a member of the famous Palm Beach family. This blend of 40% 
baby kid mohair and fine virgin wool makes Springweave very 
55.00 acceptable in all ways for summer wear. 


Shown in the Harvard Square Store 


. . in light 
. . tropical 
. . weights 


Miracon 


49.95 
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I low can we harmonize specialized training with a broad 
appreciation of life? 


TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 322) 


How can the perennial question of morality in science 
be resolved? 

How can understanding be reached between the modern 
West and the ancient East? 

Road 

THE TAG OF SCIENCE 

An Essay on Western Knowledge and 
Eastern Wisdom 

by K. G. H. Siu $4.25 

Dr. Siu, an American scientist with roots in the Orient, 
looks at western ways through the contemplative eyes 
of his ancestors. 

Order from your bookseller 
or 

The Technology Press of M.I.T. 

Cambridge 39, Mass. 



Made to Your 
Specifications 


You and we can form a 
team—you to draw up 
the specifications; we to 
make the gears—that 
will be profitable to 
both of us. Gears of all 
types, all sizes, all ma¬ 
terials. Design-engineer¬ 
ing service available. 


Custom Gears 
Exclusively 


DIEFENDORF GEAR 
CORPORATION 

Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


GEARS 


□IEFENDC<0}RF 

GEARS 


bovver. Dr. Stratton emphasized that until very re¬ 
cently, engineering and technology rested far more 
heavily upon the practical arts than upon science 
itself. But, continued the Institute’s Acting President, 
in addressing the Washington audience: 

In our national concern to stimulate science, we may 
be overlooking and even neglecting the vital role of the 
engineer in our national progress. Engineers are not 
merely the draftsmen and plumbers of science. Our 
planes, our missiles, our great weapons systems, the stu¬ 
pendous growth and development of industrial processes 
are all the direct products of American engineering. 

It is the American engineer who has been the chief 
architect of our industrial development, and the new 
industries that are springing up on every hand — and 
almost overnight — as a result of new advances in funda¬ 
mental science. The applications of atomic energy alone 
are opening wide vistas of industrial development. 

The engineer must have a feel for materials, a concern 
for cost, an understanding of the factors of weight and 
size, an appreciation of the problems of maintenance and 
repair, and, above all, an unfailing sense of responsibil¬ 
ity toward his client and the public good. 

As we move increasingly toward the theoretical and 
scientific in our engineering training, we must also con¬ 
centrate on preserving these other qualities in the pro¬ 
fession. 

Speaking on “Underwriting the Future Strength 
of American Science and Technology,” Dr. Killian 
stated: 

I do not believe that we have lost our technological 
leadership nor that we are predestined to lose it in the 
future — provided we do not fail to remedy our weak¬ 
nesses. We have great strength, we have great resources. 

. . . We continue to be outstai dingly strong in nuclear 
physics, in solid-state physics, in polymer chemistry, and 
in high-speed calculating machines. 

The nation’s requirements for sustaining and aug¬ 
menting our research effectiveness were listed as 
follows: 

The first of these is the need to make the adjustments 
in the level of support of research necessary to offset 
inflation and to meet new needs and opportunities. 

(Concluded on page 326) 


HAIRSPRINGS 

More fhon 20 years' experi¬ 
ence making all types of hair¬ 
springs for critical instrument 
applications. High volume 
production with absolute unl- 
_ formity. 

PRECISION PRODUCTS COMPANY INC OF WALTHAM 

WALTHAM 54 • • MASSACHUSETTS 
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ALEXANDER KUSKO, INC. 

Consulting Engineers 

141 Main Street • Cambridge 42, Mass. 

ELiot 4-4015 

Research and Development in 

Magnetics Transistor Circuits 

Electric Machinery Control Systems 


A. Kl'sko '44 
P. N. Heller *S1 


J. P. Blake, Jk. *54 
J. A. Gal'det *56 


William H. Coburn & Co. 

INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
68 Devonshire Street 
Boston 


The TREDENNICK-BILLINGS CO 


(Construction 


anacjers 


(JCuildinq (Construction 


K. W. RICHARDS '07 


H. D. BILLINGS '10 


C C. JONES '12 


F. J. CONTI '34 


10 HIGH STREET 


BOSTON, AAASSACHUSETTS 


SPECIALISTS 

in 

Pre- Fabricating 
PIPING 



ALBERT 

PIPE SUPPLY 
COMPANY, 


STEEL PIPE: Wrought Iron • Steel • 
Structural * Cast Iron * Copper- 
Steel* Electric Weld • Seamless • 
Spiral, Lap & Butt Weld * Shore- 
Dredge * Speed-Lay 

CEMENT-ASBESTOS PIPE: For sew¬ 
erage and water mains where cor¬ 
rosion is a problem. 

ALUMINUM PIPE: In standard and 
light walls. All accessories stocked. 

PLASTIC (PVC) PIPE 

SPEED-LAY: Complete packaged 
PIPE SYSTEM for fast-laying, tem¬ 
porary and semi-permanent lines 
for water, compressed air and other 
services. Write for catalog. 

VALVES, FITTINGS & FLANGES: 

Tube Turns • Dresser • Victaulic 

• Cast Iron or Steel • Forged Steel 

• Special Alloys • Water Main 

PILING PIPE: Cast Steel and Iron 
Points * Plates and Shoes * Cast 
Steel • Malleable Iron Sleeves 

COMPLETE FACILITIES for Bending, 
Coiling, Beveling, Swedging, Flang¬ 
ing, Grooving, Welding, Cutting to 
Sketch, and Threading to most rigid 
requirements. Bitumastic or Cement 
lining — Testing — all to Standard 
specifications. 

S.G. ALBERT ’29 • A.E. ALBERT ’56 

103-1 VARICK AVL, BROOKLYN 37, N. Y. 
Te/.: HYaeinth 7-4900 



AT YOUR SERVICE 


SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING 
SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE 
SPECIALIZED MACHINERY 
FOR 

TWISTING • FORMING 
STRANDING • BUNCHING 

COTTON • JUTE • MANILA 
SISAL • NYLON • DACRON 
ORLON • SARAN • PAPER 
POLYETHYLENE • GLASS 

TEXTILE • WIRE • CORDAGE 
and OTHER INDUSTRIES 

HASKELL-DAWES 

MACHINE CO., INC. 

2231 E. Ontario Street 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 

ENGINEERS • CONSTRUCTORS 


JAMES T. HOLMES 
M.l.T. ‘14 


828 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, California 


D. LEE NARVER 
STANFORD 14 


Telephone TRinity 8201 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 


Engineers 


John F. Henneaay *24 John F. Henneaay, Jr. *SI 



DESIGN • CONSULTATION • REPORTS 

POWER PLANT • WASTE DISPOSAL • WATER SYSTEMS 

New York City 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Founded 1828. The School that specializes in the preparation 
of students for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Ray D. Farnsworth, Principal 533 Boylston Street, Boston, Moss. 


TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Concluded from page 324) 


Second, we need to stabilize the support of research 
by both public and private agencies. Starts and stops, 
ad hoc commitments, and modification of research pro¬ 
grams have at times kept the national effort off balance, 
and have occasionally served to dissipate our efforts 
rather than to augment them. 

Third, we seek to achieve a national policy and pro¬ 
gram for the provision of large scientific instruments, as 
for example in nuclear physics. Such a national policy 
and program seems essential if we are to achieve the best 
distribution of our financial resources. . . . 

One of our most immediate tasks is to find mechanisms 
to make more generally known to the scientific commu¬ 
nity the availability of information already in hand. While 
we have problems of collection, we have greater problems 
in distribution. . . . 

Next, we face the requirement that our American 
schools of engineering and our institutions of technology 
command more understanding and support. We witness 
the much-needed mobilization of national understanding 
and effort on behalf of medical education. We must 
achieve a comparable national effort in behalf of schools 
of science and technology, where inadequacy can be as 
perilous to the national welfare and safety as inadequate 
medical education. . . . - 

Because science is required for the maintenance of 
military strength and because it has made spectacular 
contributions to the development of weapons, it has come 
to be thought of with disproportionate emphasis on its 
military significance. This distortion needs correction, and 
it is heartening to note current efforts to re-emphasize the 
humane values of science and to underscore its immense 
contributions to the good life and the good society. 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Engineers and Contractors 
\ 

SINCE 1905 

IN THE AMERICAS AND FAR EAST 
37 South Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 


meissner 

~E.nqin&eAA 

consultants • engineers • constructors 

Processing plants. Bulk materials handling and storage. Conveying 
systems. Ore and minerals processing. Bridge, expressway and 
Interchange design. 

JOHN F. MEISSNER ENGINEERS, INC. 

300 West Washington Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

R. C. MEISSNER *43 ANdover 3-1944 


ROTH LABORATORY 

FOR PHYSICAL RESEARCH 

Serving Industry in these fields — 

ELECTRONICS MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 
AUTOMATION RESEARCH MANAGEMENT 

MEDICAL PHYSICS ANALOG COMPUTERS 
ULTRASONICS INSTRUMENTATION 


Wilfred Roth 

1240 MAIN STREET 

• JAckson 7-8474 

M.I.7. * 48 
Columbia '43 

HARTFORD 3, 

CONNECTICUT 


LOCKWOOD GREENE 

ENGINEERS—ARCHITECTS 

Professional Service from Site Selection to Plant Completion 
Plant Location Studies 

Site Investigations 

Complete Design 

Supervision of Construction 

REPORTS APPRAISALS 

BOSTON, MASS. 

New York 316 STUART ST. Spartanburg, S. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND, INC. 

Engineers and Consultants 

DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 

BOSTON NEW YORK 


Gannett Fleming Corddry 
and Carpenter, Inc. 

Engineers 

HARRISBURG, PA. 

Branch Offices: 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Expressways, Toll Roads, Bridges and Airports. Traffic St 
Parking. Dams, Water Works, Sewage, Industrial Wastes 
and Garbage Disposal. Appraisals, Investigations and 
Reports. 


Eadie, Freund & Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

Mechanical — Electrical — Sanitary 
Air Conditioning — Power — Process Layouts 
James K. Campbell ’ll 

METCALF & EDDY 

Engineers 

Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports, Laboratory, Valuations 
Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 

Consultants • Engineers • Constructors 

UTILITY • INDUSTRIAL • CHEMICAL 

Power Plante (Steam, Hydro, Dieael), Textile Plante, 

Water 8t Sewage Worke, Oil Refineries, Pipe Linee, 

Army & Nary Installatione, Air Fielde, Hangar* 

H. A. Kuljian *19 A. H. Kuljian '48 

1200 NO. BROAD ST, PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 


Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Research, Development, and Consultation 
In the Fields of Fibrous, Organic, and Related Materials 

1000 Providence Highway Dedham, Mass. 

(At Route 128 and U.S. 1 Interchange) 

W. J. Hambircer, *21 K. R. Fox, *40 E. R. Kaswux, *39 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

Malcolm G. Davi* *25, Vice President 
Allen W. Reid *12 E. C. Edgar *35 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 
Plant Safety, Utility Rates, Valuations, Reports: 
Large Scale Purchasing; Chemical Laboratory 

New York • READING, PA. • Washington 

•APRIL, 1958 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, INC. 

Engineers 

Airports, Bridges, Turnpikes 
Water Supply, Sewage and Drainage 
Port and Termin al Works, Ind ustrial Buildings 
Designs Investigations 

Supervisi on of Constr uction 

Boston, Massachusetts 


CLEVERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 

Consulting Engineers 

Hr-RBEsr S. CimuoN '10 Waldo F. Pike *1$ 

Joen A. Dow '23 Harold E. Proctor '17 

Structural Designs Foundations 

Heating, Ventilating, Electric and Plumbing De¬ 
signs, Industrial Buildings, Reports, Investigations 

120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BRIDGES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 

Estimates and Appraisals 

101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles Nelson Debes and Associates 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Architectural — Mechanical — Electrical — Structural 
— Sanitary 

Industrial, Commercial and Municipal Projects 
915 EAST STATE ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 

C. N. Debes '35 


Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge 

Consulting Engineers 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies and 
Tests; Reports, Design and Supervision 
William H. Mueser ’22 Philip C. Rutledge ’33 

415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Brewer Engineering Laboratories 

Consulting Engineers 

Electric Strain Gage Testing • Stress Analysis 
Strain Gage Amplifiers • Strain Gage Switches 
High Temperature Strain Gages 

MARION, MASS. TEL. 103 

G. A. Brewer *38 S. P. Cimmark *S7 


Capitol Engineering Corporation 

Consulting Engineers 
Design and Surveys 
Roads and Streets 

Sewer Systems Water Works 

Planning Airports 

Bridges • Turnpikes • Dams 
Executive Offices 
DILLSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Washington, D. C. Saigon, Vietnam Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert E. Smith *41, Vice President 
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THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE MIND 

The world we live in is in large part the product of the 
scientific thought and accomplishment of the past, trans¬ 
lated into engineering achievements. Whether we continue 
to go forward depends on whether the scientific curiosity, 
the imagination, the careful thought, and the logical 
analysis of the past, upon which today’s technical achieve¬ 
ments were built, can exist and flourish in the environment 
of the new world. 

At Avco Research and Advanced Development Division, 
and at other places in the free world, an atmosphere exists 
in which the inquiring mind may live and create. We have 
the technical assistance and the facilities by which ideas 
are converted into concrete accomplishments. Many things 
have been done, and infinitely mtore remain to be done— 
the world of scientific thought is unlimited and promising. 
From the products of the mind will come the technical 
world of tomorrow. 



Assistant to the President 




Dr. Sidney L. Simon 



Pictured above is our new Research and Development Center 
now under construction in Wilmington, Massachusetts. Scheduled 
for completion this year, the ultramodern laboratory will house 
the scientific and technical staff of the Avco Research and 
Advanced Develooment Division. 


Avco Research and Advanced Development Division now 
offers unusual and exciting career opportunities for exception¬ 
ally qualitied and forward-looking scientists and engineers. 

Write to Dr. R. W. Johnston, Scientific and Technical Relations, 
Avco Research and Advanced Development Division f 
SO South Union Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


Research & Advanced Development 



ALUMNI AND OFFICERS IN THE NEWS 


Climbing . . . 

In addition to the 21 Alumni recorded 
on page 296, other Alumni advanced to 
new posts include: 

Edward R. Huckman’26 as assistant 
field sales manager, The Foxboro Com¬ 
pany, Foxboro, Mass. . . . C. Wesley 
Meytrott’27 as a manager, Methodist 
Hospital of Brooklyn . . . Harland P. 
Sisk’27 as president. Family and Children 
Service, Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 

William J. Kirk'28 as a trustee. Share¬ 
holders’ Trust of Boston . . . O. Mason 
Burrows’31 as supervisor of process en¬ 
gineering, Refractories Division, Norton 
Company, Worcester, Mass. . . . Joseph 
T. Cimorelli’32 as manager of manufac¬ 
turing in receiving tube operations, enter¬ 
tainment tube products department. Elec¬ 
tron Tube Division, Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Alfred S. Alschuler, Jr.,’ 35 as a 
director, Bank of Highland Park, Illinois 
. . . George G. Garton’35 as chief of 
the War Games Division, Combat Devel¬ 
opment Section, Headquarters, U. S. Con¬ 
tinental Army Command, Fort Monroe, 
Va. . . . Daniel R. Carroll’36 as divi¬ 
sion plant superintendent of the Subur¬ 
ban-Diamond Division, Eastern Area 
Plant, Bell Telephone Company of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Wenzel M. Wochos, Jr.,’38 as as¬ 
sistant to the vice-president and general 
manager of the Watch Division, Elgin 
National Watch Company . . . Bernard 
G. Tremblay’39 as assistant plant man¬ 
ager of the manufacturing operation at 
Newark, N, J., Federal Pacific Electric 
Company . . . Abe M. Gelbart’40 as 


director of the Institute of Mathematics, 
Yeshiva University. 

Edcar J. Jones’40 as vice-president in 
charge of research and development, 
Metrix Corporation, Newton, Mass. . . . 
William H. Roi>dis’41 as head of the 
newly formed industrial and prefabrica¬ 
tion sales division of the Roddis Plywood 
Corp., Marshfield, Wis. . . . Reynold F. 
Gamundi’44 as general manager, Heater 
Division, Eaton Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

James F. Hield’44 as manager of the 
Peoria, Ill., sales office. The Trane Com¬ 
pany . . . Charles H. Gray'46 as man¬ 
aging partner, Hudson and Ingram, 
architects, Hanover, N. H. . . . Malcolm 
M. Bittel’48 as assistant general man¬ 
ager, Wayne George Corporation, Boston, 
Mass. 

Howard F. Marx’48 as chief of 
engineering research, Temco Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration, Dallas, Texas . . . Jay M. Bed- 
rick’50 as chief mechanical engineer, 
Integron, Inc. . . . David I. Kosowsky’52 
as director of the new Crystal Filter Divi¬ 
sion, Hycon Eastern, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Contributing . . . 

Brainpower Quest, edited by Andrew 
A. Freeman, gives the ideas of 36 emi¬ 
nent men as to how America can best 
find new sources from which to develop 
tlie top-notch scientists and engineers our 
country needs. Contributors include: 
Edwin S. Burdell’20, John E. Burchard 
’23, and David A. Shepard’26. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957, 
253 pages, $4.75.) 


Edited by Cyril M. Harius’45, Hand¬ 
book of Noise Control explains the phys¬ 
ics of sound and hearing and techniques 
for control of various types of noise. Con¬ 
tributors include: Hermon H. Scott’30, 
Charles E. Crede’36, Arnold P. G. 
Peterson’37, Jordan J. Baruch '47, Karl 
Uno Incard’50, Kenneth N. Stevens’52, 
and Richard H. Bolt, Professor of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, 1,011 
pages, $16.50.) 

Celebrating . . . 

Among the Alumni to whom birthday 
congratulations are appropriate this 
month are three who are due to celebrate 
their 90th anniversaries, three their 85th, 
and eight their 80th, as listed below with 
their respective dates of birth: 

April, 1868 — Fred M. McGraw’86 on 
the 10th; Mrs. Albert P. Mathews 
(Jessie G. Macrum)’ 97 on the lltli; and 
Carleton A. Read’ 91 on the 23d. 

April, 1873 — Walter J. Mayo’96 on 
the 18th; Myron L. Fuller’96 on the 
19th; and Joseph Harrington ’96 on the 
28th. 

April, 1878 — John S. Bleeckeh’98 on 
the 8th; Harry S. Mork’99 on the 10th; 
Edmond F. Brigiiam’OI on the 13th; 
Walter R. Kattelle’00 on the 16th; 
Russell II. Glover’01 on the 23d; 
Allen T. Griffin’01 on the 28th; Clif¬ 
ford Norton '00 on the 20th; and Leigh 
S. Keitii’OO on the 30th. 

With these 14, the rolls of the Alumni 
Association will include a total of 62 liv¬ 
ing nonagenarians and 579 living octo¬ 
genarians. 


Obituary 

James W. Blackmer’91, January 10° 
Frank E. Newman’92, October, 1957 
Arthur H. Jameson ’93, February 3® 
Charles H. Godbold’98, November 10 
Julius E. Nolte’98,- 1957® 

William R. Strickland’98, January 12 
Edward M. Taylor’98, October 31® 
Rudolph Tietig’98, February 8 
Lawrence C. Soule’99, December 16® 
Harry M. Harps’00, January 18® 
Salvador Madero’00, December 17® 
Lewis A. Miller’00, no date given J 
Theodore A. Baldwin, Jr.’OI, Decem¬ 
ber 1° 

Farley Gannett’02, January 20® 
Franklin T. Root’02, September 9, 1957 
Perrie M. Abnold’04, November 28® 
William B. Fogarty’ 04, April 29, 1957 
Cutler D. Knowlton’04, January 22® 

C. Edward McKinney, Jil, ’04, October 
21 ® 

Lillian M. Towne’04, February 24 
Edwin S. Graham’05, January 17® 
Francis M. Hill’05, January 31 
Thomas Shaw’05, January 14® 

Ralph T. Jackson’06, no date given® 
Edward L. Mayberry’06, October 23 


Ralph N. Soule’06, assumed deceased® 
Edbert C. Wilson’07, January 18® 
Alexander C. Sloss, Jr.,’08, December 
3° 

William F. Gilman’09, February 17 
Carl W. Somers’12, November 26® 
Benjamin S. Munch’13, February 15 
Carl N. Anderson’14, September 15 
Arthur B. DeWittT4, December 27® 
Paul W. Shedd’14, January 13 
Horace G. Stewart’14, December 24® 
Chauncey H. Durkee’15, February 2® 
Gale C. Shedd, Jr.,’15, December 26® 
Calvin Tomkins, Jr.,’15, January 31 
August G. Schaefer’16, December 31® 
Georce M. Steese’16, November 23® 
Arthur R. Knight’17, February 1® 
David E. Pierce’17, January 22® 
Maurice E. Gelinas’18, January 9® 
Waldemar S. McGuire’18, January 24® 
John A. ParkerT8, November 24® 

J. Harold Kaiser’19, January 28® 
Theodore F. Hobson’20, December 25® 
Harold E. Peebles’20, February 9, 
1956® 

Wallace A. Anderson’22, July 4, 1955 
Russell G. Bellezza’22, January 13® 
Robert K. Thulman’22, February 18 
Benjamin Albf.rt’23, February 2® 


Hurxthal F. Frease’23, May 22,1956 
Malcolm Johnson’23, February 27 
Leslie B. Sanders, Jr.,’23, February 23 
Guy C. Rocers’24, January 28 
William J. LimperY’25, January 10® 
Arthur R. MacLean’25, January 9® 
Nelson D. Mai.one’25, January® 

Radu I. Hurmuzescu’28, January 31 
Edward A. Fulton’30, November 12 
Ralph Aubrey Jeffers’30, January 26 
Bertram H. MacLeod’31, January 19® 
Joseph Collincwood’32, 1953 
Frederick M. Moss’32, no date given 
George B. Harvey, Jil, ’34, March 21, 
1950 

William P. Burton’41, January 20, 
1957® 

Charles L. Hall, Jr., ’41, February 2® 
John R. Thompson’42, December 18® 
Harland A. Gray, Jr. ,’46, December 30® 
John H. Zell ’46, January 5 
James Neal Addoms’48, January 31 
John J. Benjamin’48, February 1 
Michael G. Dyer’53, February 19 

® Further information in Class Notes 
t Further information in M.I.T. Club of 
Philadelphia notes 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 


Central New York 

We met again on January 24 to hear 
Albert C. H. Dietz’32, Professor of 
Building Engineering at M.I.T., present 
an illustrated talk on “Trends in Residen¬ 
tial Dwellings." 

Nineteen members heard and saw 
Professor Dietz describe several novel 
approaches to residential construction, 
some of which might be considered to be 
here today, and others of which fall in 
the “blue sky” category. All of these con¬ 
structions made extensive use of recent 
advances made in materials, particularly 
plastics. 

Perhaps the most interesting dwelling 
described by Professor Dietz was the 
Monsanto all-plastic house, now standing 
in Disneyland. Professor Dietz carried us 
through the design, the fabrication of the 
plastic parts, the testing, and the final 
construction of this dream house. He 
frankly admitted that there is actually 
one place where wood was used, but he 
told us that the integrity of the design 
was maintained by use of plastic glue to 
join the wood to the structure. 

Without doubt the interest aroused by 
Professor Dietz’s absorbing talk would 
have carried our meeting on for several 
more hours, if it were not for the fact 
that a tight schedule required him to be 
at the airport shortly after his talk. - 
Gregory G. Gebert’50, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 33 Trelign Drive, North Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y. 

Cincinnati 

The M.I.T. Club of Cincinnati held a 
dinner meeting on January 21 for mem¬ 
bers and guests. Mr. Louis Michelson’40, 
Head of the Rocket Engine Section of 
the General Electric Company, spoke on 
the technology of rockets. Mr. Michel- 
son s group at General Electric has been 
engaged in the development of the first 
stage rocket for the Vanguard missile. 
Some of the subjects he discussed were 
liquid versus solid rocket fuels, guidance 
systems, metallurgical developments, the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. missile “race," and chang¬ 
ing attitudes in the Pentagon. Although 
Mr. Michelson had to side-step some of 
the questions for security reasons, he gave 
a remarkably clear and complete outline 
of this country’s rocket progress. 

He pointed out that one of the main 
tilings standing in the way of shooting a 
manned satellite into space is the natural 
wish of tile pilot to come back down in 
one piece. Everyone agreed that this was 
a reasonable request. 

The question and answer session would 
probably have gone on until the early 
morning hours if Gerry Bums’51, Club 
President, hadn't interceded in the speak¬ 
er’s behalf. Perhaps the greatest compli¬ 
ment to Mr. Michelson came from the 


Tech men’s wives, who normally do not 
share their husbands’ preoccupation with 
matters scientific: the ladies thoroughly 
enjoyed the talk! 

The M.I.T. Club members, most of 
whom brought guests, were: Dr. Frank A. 
Aschenbrenner’54G; Oliver Bardes’21; 
Charles Bates’57G; William Beckett’34; 
Donald C. Berkey’42; Edward B. Bem- 
inger’50; Dr. Ray Tully Bradford’45; 
Gerald S. Bums’51; Gordon J. Burrer, Jr., 
’55; Marvin J. Byer’49; W. W. Carter, Jr., 
’39; John P. Comer’48; Edward A. Fox, 
Jr.,’50; Wilton M. Fraser’47; Norman J. 
Gordon’43; O. Summers Hagerman, Jr., 
’49; E. R. Hinnenkamp’51; Frank Iskra 
’48; Edward H. KruckemeyerTl; Robert 

A. Keefe’51; Harold C. Leighton’34; Dud¬ 
ley A. Levick, Jr.,’38; George J. Michel, 
Jr.,’53; Louis Michelson’40; Donald B. 
\liller’53; J. S. Raffety’22; Frank O. 
Rickers’22; Arnold J. Rotlistein’51; John 
J. Ryan’35; James S. Stolley’52; Robert 

B. Schildknecht’30; Charles E. Seifert, Jr., 
’48; W. G. Seinsheimer’36; J. Wallace 
Taylor’05; Richard L. Tavis’52; and Val 
Friedrich, Jr.,’22. — James S. Stolley’52, 
Secretary, 11 Beverly Drive, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Fort Worth 

In keeping with an annual tradition, 
tile M.I.T. Club of Fort Worth, Texas, 
joined with the M.I.T. Club of Dallas, 
Texas, for a dinner meeting in December. 
The get-together was held on the 17th 
at Amon Carter Field, located between 
the two cities. Honored guests this year, 
as in several recent years, were Dean 
and Mrs. H. E. Lobdell’17, who were 
en route to Mexico City. Lobby brought 
us news of Tech and told of plans for the 
forthcoming M.I.T. Fiesta in Mexico City. 
As an added attraction, a color movie of 
the Chance Vought Crusader setting a 
new Thompson Trophy speed record was 
shown. In fact, several Alumni from 
Chance Vought were in Washington, 
D. C., this same night to receive recog¬ 
nition for the Crusader’s achievement. 
Alumni and their wives thoroughly en¬ 
joyed the evening as acquaintances were 
renewed, and plans were made for an¬ 
other joint meeting next year. 

Ralph Uhrmacher’31 was named chair¬ 
man of a committee to nominate officers 
for the coming year. Other members of 
the committee are Robert Gooch’51 and 
George Sumner’49. 

Dan H. Daggett’56G, Chairman of the 
personal solicitation program for the 1958 
Alumni Fund in the Fort Worth region, 
officiated at a kickoff dinner the evening 
of February 4, at Colonial Country Club. 
Vice-chairmen are John S. Prigge, Jr.,’51 
and Grady M. Slagle, Jr.,’54G. Other 
members of the team are Alfred F. Litch- 
field’46; Timothy M. Brown, Jr.,’52; Mar¬ 
vin W. Bahnman’56; John M. Barney’50; 
Frank F. Lane’56G; Eddie J. Schwarz’56; 
T. Guy Spencer, Jr.,’56; James N. Patter¬ 
son, Jr.,’51; and Hardy M. Bourland’57G. 
Another fine record of participation is ex¬ 


pected this year. - L. M. Hailey, Jr.,’50, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 2801 Creston Ave¬ 
nue, Fort Worth 15, Texas. 

Kentucky 

The M.I.T. Club of Kentucky began 
its 1958 program with a dinner meeting 
January 29 at the Louisville Pendennis 
Club. Following the dinner a very timely 
and interesting discussion concerning the 
work of the F.B.I. was presented by Mr. 
Orvell Talburtt of the local office of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Mr. Tal¬ 
burtt emphasized the rapid growth of 
juvenile delinquency and indicated that 
any solution to the problem must first 
begin in the home. Those attending were: 
Elmer A. Skonberg’29; Richard E. Chris- 
tie’39; John L. Dawson, Jr.,’44; Allan K. 
Cook’34; Albert \1. Prentiss’25; Ted R. 
Metzger’50; David R. Goodman’40; Don¬ 
ald D. Dissly’43; George C. Morrissette 
'35; James R. Kane’44; John D. Harms’48; 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Entwistle’26; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard J. Wood’31. 

Through the efforts of our president, 
James R. Kane’44, an “M.I.T. Club of 
Kentucky Scholarship” was initiated in 
1957. The scholarship will be financed 
from contributions to the Alumni Fund. 
When contributing to the Fund, specify 
that the money is to be earmarked for the 
M.I.T. Club of Kentucky Scholarship. 
With this arrangement our Club has the 
means of providing assistance for attend¬ 
ing the Institute to high school students 
in the Kentuckiana area. A committee 
consisting of Walter R. Weeks’24, Albert 

L. Entwisde’26, Elmer A. Skonberg’29, 
and David R. Goodman’40 was appointed 
to study and recommend rules for the 
selection of the recipients of this scholar¬ 
ship. 

John L. Dawson, Jr.,’44 and Richard 
E. Christie’39 were appointed cochair¬ 
men for the 1958 Alumni Fund solicita¬ 
tion campaign. 

The Club is looking forward to a very 
enjoyable March meeting. Mr. Howard 
J. Wood’31, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., will be chairman of the program 
committee. — John D. Harms’48, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer, 10002 Old Third Street 
Road, Valley Station, Ky. 

Lehigh Valley 

The winter meeting of the M.I.T. Club 
of the Lehigh Valley was held on Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 1958, at the Bethlehem Club in 
Bethlehem, Pa. We had three M.I.T. un¬ 
dergraduates, nine prospective students, 
and two high school principals from the 
area as our guests. 20 members of the 
Club attended the meeting. 

After a social period and a fine dinner, 
a brief meeting was held; and then Pro¬ 
fessor Kenneth R. Wadleigh’43, Sc.D.’53, 
was introduced as the speaker from Cam¬ 
bridge. His topic was “Education at 

M. I.T. in 1982.” He confessed at the 
outset, however, that he could not pre¬ 
dict as far ahead as 1982 but would tell 
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us of the trend in education at M.I.T. 
at present and for the next few years. He 
said that the problem for engineering and 
scientific institutions is becoming quite 
difficult because they must strive to pre¬ 
pare the student for both professional 
life and graduate work and also to edu¬ 
cate for engineering evolution as well as 
for technological break-through. The 
trend is toward a broader fundamental 
engineering education; this means that 
the graduate has received less specific 
training for industry, and hence industry 
will have to furnish this training in a 
sort of apprenticeship. Dr. Wadleigh em¬ 
phasized that graduate and research pro¬ 
grams have been and will continue to be 
subordinate to the undergraduate pro¬ 
gram at M.I.T. 

The talk was followed by the showing 
of color slides of the campus, buildings, 
classrooms, and student activities, includ¬ 
ing sports. — J. T. Ackeh’24, Secretary, 
154 Langhorne Avenue, Bethlehem, Pa. 

New York 

The annual Technical Dinner Meeting 
of the M.I.T. Club of New York was held 
at the Hotel Biltmore on February 6, 
1958, and was a rousing success. This 
year’s subject, chosen by the Dinner Com¬ 
mittee, was “Industry’s Stake in Atomic 
Energy.” Four of the most prominent 
men in the field were asked to participate. 
The moderator was Dr. Manson Benedict 
’32, recently appointed head of the De¬ 
partment of Nuclear Engineering at 
M.I.T.; representing the utilities was 
Philip Spom, President, American Gas 
and Electric Company; representing the 
equipment manufacturers was Dr. Chaun- 
cey Starr, General Manager, Atomics In¬ 
ternational Division; and representing the 
chemical industry was Dr. Lauchlin M. 
Currie, Vice-president, Union Carbide 
Nuclear Company. 

Dr. Spom spoke of the work now being 
undertaken by the public utilities and 
pointed out that to date in this country, 
where we have an abundance of low cost 
fuel, the immediate outlook for competi¬ 
tive nuclear power is not too promising. 
Dr. Starr feels that the development work 
being undertaken by the equipment man¬ 
ufacturers will hasten the day when nu¬ 
clear power becomes competitive. Dr. 
Currie spoke of the vast new fields opened 
up by nuclear energy for the chemical 
industries and pointed out that many 
chemical concerns are prospering as a 
result. The panel was besieged with ques¬ 
tions at the conclusion of the formal 
meeting, and those who attended all felt 
they had materially profited. 

The luncheon programs have proved 
so popular in some classes that steps are 
being taken to bolster the attendance of 
those classes that have not had strong 
attendance. For those of you who are 
not familiar with the class luncheon pro¬ 
gram, each class meets once each month 
for an informal get-together. If you do 
not know when your class meets, call 
Miss Gilliland, Executive Secretary, who 
is on duty daily at the Biltmore. 

Advance ticket sales for the Long 
Island M.I.T. Club Valentine’s Day din¬ 
ner dance have been so successful that 
about half the group applying had to be 
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turned away. With membership contin¬ 
uing to grow, your directors are looking 
into the not too distant future and are 
giving serious thought to expanding our 
present quarters. Why not drop in soon? 

We wish to report the death of Chaun- 
cey Hilton Durkee on February 2, 1958, 
after a long illness. Mr. Durkee was born 
in Haverhill, Mass., in 1891 and was a 
member of the Class of 1915 at M.I.T. — 
Roger G. Blum’41, Secretary, 285 Old 
Colony Road, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

Philadelphia 

The fine turnout of 150 at our January 
28 meeting was rewarded by a completely 
successful affair. After cocktails and a 
sampling of the Barclay Hotel’s superb 
cuisine, we enjoyed two top-notch speak¬ 
ers discussing topics of current interest. 
Dean E. P. Brooks’17 of the M.I.T. 
School of Industrial Management put his 
finger on a variety of problems that to¬ 
morrow’s management faces. R. S. Morse 
’33, President of the National Research 
Corporation, followed up by discussing 
the status of research in the United States. 
Remarkably, both speakers developed the 
same central theme and liit it hard. Our 
major problem for the future, and even 
now, is to develop improved management 
concepts that will produce competent and 
rapid decisions to reduce the lag between 
invention and production. 

Elections were held at the same gather¬ 
ing. H. W. Anderson’15, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, suggested the 
following slate of officers and executive 
committee members, which was accepted 
unanimously: President, Samuel K. Mc¬ 
Cauley'41; First Vice-president, Kenneth 
S. Lord’26; Second Vice-president, Wil¬ 
liam H. Bertolet,3d,’48; Third Vice-presi¬ 
dent, Wiley F. Corl, Jr.,’39; Treasurer, 
Charles W. Hargens,3d,’41; Assistant 
Treasurer, Joseph T. Lester, Jr.,'44; Sec¬ 
retary, Herbert R. Moody’41; Assistant 
Secretary, Lee C. Eagleton’44; and As¬ 
sistant Secretary, Enno T. Sauer’37. Exec¬ 
utive Committee: Henry F. Goldsmith’I7; 
Ralph M. Shaw, Jr.,’21; Constantine Bary 
'27; Herman Schaevitz’38; John B. Mur- 
dock’41; Russell F. Hodges’49; and 
Charles G. Etter, Jr.,’53G. The officers for 
1958 are the same as for 1957. The exec¬ 
utive committee is new. Sam McCauley 
announced that, again, we will be privi¬ 
leged to enjoy the facilities of Longwood 
Cardens for our spring meeting on April 
12. At this writing, the Right Honorable 
C. D. Howe’07, former Minister of Trade 
and Commerce (second in command) in 
the Government of Canada, has agreed 
to speak. 

We regret to announce the passing of 
a number of our members in the past few 
months. Our sympathies are extended to 
their families. They are: Claude A. An- 
derson’05; Frank A. Browne’06; Kenneth 

L. Harper’17; Lewis A. Miller’00; Charles 

M. Phelps, Jr.,’24; and Carl A. Schafer’ll. 
— Herbert R. Moody’41, Secretary, 8609 
Patton Road, Wyndmoor, Philadelphia 
18, Pa. 

St. Louis 

Blame me! I have been your Secretary 
for at least six months and there has been 


no peep out of me in The Review. For 
the sake of those who have missed our 
meetings for their own good reasons and 
for those friends of the St. Louis Club 
now living far away, let me introduce the 
new officers of the Club. 

To preserve chronology, Ill introduce 
myself first. Paul Ely’44 retired as Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer of our St. Louis Club at 
our annual picnic last June 15. Paul 
moved to Chicago to take a position with 
the Bell and Howell Co. The board of 
governors appointed Jim McAllister 
(that’s me) of the Class of 1950 to fill 
the empty office. 

Our January 30 meeting was election 
night. A1 Mendlc moved from the vice- 
presidency to the office of president. Al 
is a member of the Class of 1938. Suc¬ 
ceeding Al as vice-president is Bill Han- 
peter of the Class of 1946. I was elected 
to succeed myself, probably since tiro 
books were in the black. Hugh Morrison 
from the Class of 1948 and Mike Witun- 
ski from the Class of 1943 were elected 
to tire board of governors to serve until 
November, 1960. Without election our 
retiring President, John Taylor, assumed 
a position on the board for one year. John 
is a member of the Class of 1946. Other 
board members whose terms have not ex¬ 
pired are Carroll Hornor’43 and Ken 
Marshall’47, who have one year left; and 
Ed Brooks’39 and Tom McNeamey’48, 
whose terms expire in November, 1959. 
To complete the picture. Bill Hanpeter, 
our new vice-president, and Elmer Hen- 
derson’33 are the two retiring elected 
board members, along with Bob Keating 
’42, who now becomes a past past-presi¬ 
dent. 

As a note on our club membership, we 
have a mailing list of 250 M.I.T. Alumni 
in our area. In 12 months we held a total 
of four meetings with 33, 39, 34, and 24 
Alumni attending each meeting respec¬ 
tively. We had 67 ducs-paying members 
in 1957; 14 of these were sustaining mem¬ 
berships. 

The big event of our year again was 
the annnal picnic. Joe Dcsloge’12 again 
was our host by letting us hold the picnic 
at his beautiful estate, Vouziers. Although 
we had near flood stage rains all week 
and even in the morning of the picnic 
day, the sun came out and gave us a won¬ 
derful day. The swimming pool rang with 
the cheers of Tech men and their wives 
and dates. The heaps of barbecued 
chicken made our mouths water, and 
everyone had fun. Thanks, Joe, for your 
hospitality; we were sorry you could not 
attend to see for yourself how we all en¬ 
joyed the picnic. 

Now that I am started at making these 
reports, I hope that I will be able to con¬ 
tinue and to expand them to provide in¬ 
formation about the personal lives of our 
club members. At the next meeting I’ll 
let you know what I have in mind to 
accomplish this. — James C. McAllister 
’50, Secretary-Treasurer, 806 Thomberry 
Lane, Kirkwood 22, Mo. 

Virginia 

The Virginia club was pleased to have 
Mr. John Pershing, General Manager, 
Richmond-Petersburg Turnpike Authority, 
as guest speaker at the winter meeting on 
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February 28. Following cocktail*; and 
dinner at the Commonwealth Club in 
Richmond, Mr. Pershing spoke on the 
engineering and legal aspects of public 
works, with major emphasis on our own 
turnpike. 

Mr. Pershing graduated from Princeton 
University in 1921 and Harvard Law 
School in 1924. His presentation was both 
timely and interesting. Wives and guests 
accompanied many of the members who 
attended the meeting. — Schrade F. 
Radtke’40, Secretary, 1106 Lake Avenue, 
Richmond, Va. 

Washington 

By the time this is read, the Washing¬ 
ton area’s first M.I.T. Regional Confer¬ 
ence will be history. The Conference has 
been scheduled for March 1 at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. The 
theme is “The Outlook for Science in 
America.” The program planned for the 
affair follows. Morning session; Dean 
George R. Harrison, “What’s Ahead for 
Science?” and Dr. M. Stanley Livingston, 
“Beyond Nuclear Physics.” Luncheon: 
Sir Robert A. Watson-Watt, “Another 
Pearl Harbor in the West.” Afternoon 
session: Dr. Francis O. Schmitt, “New 
Frontiers in Molecular Biology,” and Dr. 
Elbert P. Little, “Twentieth Century 
Physics in the High School.” A reception 
and dinner featured Dr. Julius A. Stratton 
’23, Acting President and Chancellor of 
Tech, and Dr. James R. Killian, Jr.,’26, 
Special Assistant to the President of the 
United States. — Chester N. Hasert’41, 
Review Secretary, 2475 Virginia Avenue 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Western Pennsylvania 

The second regular meeting of the club 
year was held Monday, February 10, 
1958, at the University Club in Pittsburgh 
with 34 members and nine guests present. 
The guests included M. V. Kamath, P. C. 
Patnaik, D. S. Sethi, and D. N. Gupta, 
four of 200 members of instep — Indian 
Steel Training and Educational Plogram 
— who are studying at American univer¬ 
sities and then going through a training 
program at several steel mills. They were 
guests of W. F. Rivers'26 of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, director instep. 

President Tom Stephenson’45 an¬ 
nounced the election of Edward Stoltz, 
Jr.,’45 as club treasurer by the board of 
governors. Ed takes the place of Elwood 
Koontz’36, who has been transferred to 
Chicago. 

After the business part of the meeting. 
Bill Laird’43, our efficient program co- 
chairman, introduced Mr. Charles LeRoy 
of the U. S. National Advisory Committee 
for Visual Satellite Tracking as our 
speaker for the evem'ng. Mr. LeRoy gave 
us a very interesting and timely talk on 
the work of the amateur tracker and on 
the various phases of astronomy. Very 
few of those present realized how many 
men make a hobby of astronomy and 
what a large contribution they are making 
to scientific knowledge. — Stuart D. 
Mh.ler’32, Secretary, 3043 Dwight Ave¬ 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa. George M. Colvii.i. 
’51, Assistant Secretary, R. D. 1, Eighty- 
four, Pa. 
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Women’s Association 

On February 1 the M.I.T. Women’s 
Association held a midday meeting in the 
familiar surroundings of the Emma Rog¬ 
ers Room, where Charlotte Sage’13 had 
arranged a delicious luncheon. Among 
the 28 members and guests we were de¬ 
lighted to find Florence Stiles’22 from 
Wilmington, Del., and Adelaide Toombs 
Sundin’47 from Sweden. 

Ruth Berman Pitt’39, as Chairman of 
the Student Aid Committee, commented 
briefly on the difficulty in locating the 
women students who need financial as¬ 
sistance. Partly to provide publicity, 
M.I.T.W.A. will award a prize of $100 
to the junior with the highest cumulative 
rating. The presentation will be made at 
the March meeting, when the senior 
women students will be our guests. 

Harold L. Hazen’24, Dean of the 
Graduate School, showed slides taken in 
September when he and his wife were 
sent on a two-week tour of oil installa¬ 
tions and engineering works in Saudi 
Arabia (Dhahran), Bahrein, Qatar, Ku¬ 
wait, and Baghdad in connection with a 
study at the American University of 
Beirut. The pictures graphically illus¬ 
trated the contrast between the pre-oil 
economy and present-day development of 
modern hospitals, housing, roads, and 
dams (in Iraq). — Katherine Salisbury 
Hazen’28, Recarding Secretary, 81 Clark 
Street, Belmont 78, Mass. 


CLASS NOTES 

1891 

I have to report the death, on January 
10, of our classmate James W. Blaekmer. 
The following account of his life and 
service to the city of Beverly appeared in 
the January 11 issue of the Boston Globe: 
“James W. Blaekmer, former Beverly 
Public Works Commissioner, died early 
this morning at Beverly Hospital at the 
age of 88. An employee of the City of 
Beverly for 47 years until his retirement 
nearly 19 years ago, Mr. Blaekmer was 
born in Plymouth on May 7, 1869, and 
was educated in the Plymouth public 
schools and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

“Shortly after his graduation from 
M.I.T., Mr. Blaekmer became an em¬ 
ployee of the city’s water department as 
an engineer. He continued in that capac¬ 
ity for five years, and in 1897 was made 
superintendent of the water department. 
When the water, street, and park de¬ 
partments were consolidated as the de¬ 
partment of public works in 1914, Mr. 
Blaekmer was promoted to become the 
city’s first commissioner of Public Works 
and received reappointments every two 
years until his retirement in May, 1939. . . 
Commissioner Blackmer’s duties included 
supervision over about 175 regular city 
employees, besides hundreds of others 
during the Works Progress Administration 
program. As Public Works Commissioner, 
he was also a member of the Salem- 
Bcverly Water Supply Board. 

“Mr. Blaekmer was a member of Bass 


River Lodge, Number 141; Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows; the Beverly 
Chamber of Commerce; the American 
Forestry Association; and the New Eng¬ 
land Water Works Association. He was 
honored at the 54th annual convention 
of the N. E. Water Works Association at 
Providence, R. I., for his capable and 
loyal administration of the public works 
program of Beverly. 

“Besides his wife, Mrs. Marion L. 
Blaekmer, he is survived by a daughter. 
Miss Huldah Blaekmer of Lynn, and sev¬ 
eral nieces and nephews.” 

Together with this story, the Globe 
published a fine picture of James. Benevo¬ 
lence, justice, kindness, affection written 
deep in every line of his countenance; and 
for 47 years faithful administrator of pub¬ 
lic services of the growing city of Bever¬ 
ly — Beverly, the home of the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation with busi¬ 
ness connections in every large city the 
world around. What a man to remember, 
and he got his start professionally with 
M.I.T. Class of 1891. 

And here is a lovely letter from our 
vital, exuberant classmate, William Fai- 
toute Keene of Wychwood Gardens, Great 
Neck, N. Y., who lives in the summer in 
northern Vermont. Always refreshing to 
hear from you. Bill, and we all say to 
you: the best of luck, and hope you get 
your license! 

“My dear Brown: I received your letter, 
and I was - sorry to hear Harry Young 
died, but I never was very intimate with 
him. My best friends were Elisha Lee’92 
and Woodruff Leeming; both have long 
since deceased. As I am in my 88th year 
and have never been without an automo¬ 
bile of my own for the past 55 years and 
I still drive long distances, I am fearful 
of being told when my license expires in 
the coming September that I will not be 
able to renew same. I fear my good rec¬ 
ord in driving will be of no avail. How¬ 
ever, I will probably be forced to obtain 
a chauffeur. I am still very active and feel 
pretty chipper. I trust you feel the same, 
as I presume you are about my age. 

“We are having a moderate and pleas¬ 
ant winter in this locality, which suits me 
to perfection. I hope to go to Vermont for 
next summer, where the air is very bene¬ 
ficial, as I have the last seven summers, 
up in the mountains. With best wishes, 
cordially yours, Bill Keene.” 

And now for this letter from our dear 
friend Harrison Cole, grower of cranber¬ 
ries out on Cape Cod: “North Pembroke, 
Mass., January 17 — Dear Channing: I 
have been trying to think of what to write 
to you of my feeling on hearing of our 
loss of Harry Young, but I know it is the 
same as all of us feel, the loss of a friend. 
We are decreasing in number, but I hope 
there will be reunions for years yet; and 
I know no better place than your piazza. 
Sincerely, H. I. Cole.” 

And now, just as I am mailing these 
notes for the April issue of The Review, 
comes this letter from our dear classmate 
Linfield Damon: “J. Linfield Damon, 
Park Square Building, Boston 16, Mass., 
February 11 — Dear Channing: Am 
pleased to hear from you. I think I can 
arrange for the meeting of the Class at 
The Brookline Country Club, same as last 
year, if you find the members are inter- 
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ested and will come. I don’t recall the 
price per person last year; presume it will 
be the same, and will check on it. Has 
the Class any resources? Trust you are 
well. Sincerely yours, Linfield.” 

And so, dear fellows, the final question 
is: what can we do about .our annual re¬ 
unions? Harry Young has carried the ball 
for many years, what wonderfully fine 
gatherings, really great occasions in the 
first country club established in these 
United States! Harry did it all and met 
the bills for all expenses except the small 
contributions we made at our annual 
gatherings. 

Now it is up to us. Can we continue, 
or must we fold up? 

The next reunion would be June 14 in 
connection with the annual Alumni Tech¬ 
nology celebration. Will you fellows just 
write me and give me your thoughts, and 
will you do it now? — William Chan- 
ninc Brown, Secretary, 15 Forest Ave¬ 
nue, Hastings-on-Hudson 6, N. Y. 

1893 

We regret to report the death of an¬ 
other classmate. A letter has been re¬ 
ceived from Mr. John D. Jameson of 
Tucson, Ariz., advising that his father, 
Mr. Arthur H. Jameson, died on February 
3, 1958, at his home in Branford, Conn. 
The son sent a brief account of the life 
of his father, which is as follows. 

“Arthur H. Jameson was bom in Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., November 9, 1870, the son of 
John and Mariette (Thompson) Jameson, 
descendants of early New England set¬ 
tlers. He was educated in the public 
schools of Boston and Amherst, Mass., 
and thereafter at Phillips Academy, An¬ 
dover, Mass., Class of ’88; at Harvard, 
where for two years he was in the Class 
of 1892; and finally at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he took 
his degree in Chemical Engineering in 
1893. After an apprenticeship in the labo¬ 
ratories of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, Pueblo, Colo., Arthur Jameson 
joined the Cleveland Linseed Oil Com¬ 
pany in Chicago. At that time he met and 
later married Rebecca Jameson, a distant 
relative. In 1901 he first became inter¬ 
ested in the manufacture of steel castings 
at Phoenixville, Pa., a business in which 
he spent almost all' of his active business 
life. For a brief period he was in Attle¬ 
boro, Mass., where his work concerned 
the refining of gold and silver. In 1903 
he joined the staff of the Malleable Iron 
Fittings Co., Branford, Conn., with which 
concern he was continuously associated 
until his retirement on January 1, 1949, 
except for the years from 1918 to 1929 
when he worked successively for the Bay¬ 
onne Steel Castings Company of Bayonne, 
N. J., and the Deemer Steel Castings Co. 
of New Castle, Del. In the early years he 
was particularly interested in the appli¬ 
cation of the Bessemer converter to 
American steel casting manufacture. 

During these years of active industrial 
life, Jameson also took a keen interest in 
the scholarly and institutional aspects of 
the steel casting business. A member at 
various times of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, the 
American Foundrymens Society, and the 
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American Society for Testing Materials, 
he was particularly interested in the 
work and progress of the latter, which 
he joined in 1917. Through these asso¬ 
ciations he was enabled to express on a 
broad basis his convictions that quality 
and service were the foundations of good 
steel foundry practice. 

“His wife died in 1920, but Jameson is 
survived by all his five children: John D. 
Jameson of Tucson, Ariz.; Mrs. Clark 
Winter of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Thomas H. 
Jameson of Katonah, N. Y.; Mrs. H. Cor¬ 
don Stott of Wilmette, Ill.; and Dr. A. 
Gregory Jameson of New York City. 
There are eight grandchildren. 

“Following his retirement in 1949, 
Jameson set forth to see the available parts 
of the world he had always hoped some¬ 
day to visit. In the following six winters 
he traveled extensively in the United 
States, Mexico, and the Caribbean 
Islands; in North Africa, Europe and the 
British Isles, and the fringes of the Near 
East. He was en route from the Canary 
Islands to Dakar, near Senegal, when he 
was stricken on February 6, 1956.” 

A memorial service was held on Feb¬ 
ruary 8, 1958, at Trinity Church in Bran¬ 
ford, Conn. 

Mail for Mr. George B. Glidden should 
be sent to Centre Street, R. F. D., North 
Dighton, Mass., rather than to 99 Chaun- 
cy Street, Boston. — George B. Glidden, 
Secretary. Gertrude B. Currie, Assistant 
Secretary, c/o Fay, Spofford, and Thorn¬ 
dike, Inc., 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 

1894 

One of the real rewards of a class sec¬ 
retary is to receive letters from members 
of the Class who have long been silent or 
apparently disinterested, and then come 
to the rescue with interesting accounts of 
their careers and activities, and thus 
prove that there has never been any lack 
of loyalty either to the Class or to the 
Institute. Such a letter has come from 
Frederick M. Mann, a graduate in Archi¬ 
tecture, whose life since leaving M.I.T. 
has been a succession of important and 
successful enterprises in his profession. 
Coming to the Institute after having taken 
a degree in Civil Engineering at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, he enrolled in the 
Department of Architecture, received his 
S.B. degree with our Class, and followed 
it by a graduate year, receiving his S.M. 
in 1895. 

Of his next activities, he writes: “Then, 
looking for almost any kind of a job, I 
went to the University of Pennsylvania as 
instructor in architecture. In 1902 Wash¬ 
ington University at St. Louis announced 
that it proposed to establish a school of 
architecture and invited me to undertake 
the project. This was difficult, as my heart 
was set upon getting into regular practice. 
Influential friends in the profession urged 
that it was opportunity for missionary 
work in architectural education in the 
West. After doing hard work there for 
several years and the school had begun 
doing well, I was invited to go over to the 
University of Illinois where, though it was 
the oldest school of architecture in the 
West, it was being felt that their teaching 
of architecture was falling behind the 


times. I went to Illinois in 1910, revised 
the curriculum and secured a number of 
new men for the faculty; and I think new 
life and vigor was injected. 

“I had been at Illinois only three years 
when the University of Minnesota came 
forward with the proposal to start a new 
school of architecture at that Institution. 
I was particularly interested because I 
had taken the degree in Civil Engineering 
there before I went to Tech to study 
architecture. I went to Minnesota in 1913 
and remained there until I was retired 
in the year 1936. At Minnesota we kept 
in dose, friendly relations with the De¬ 
partment of Architecture at M.I.T., and 
in a few years began to send students 
there to study for the master’s degree. 
Lawrence Anderson’30, now in charge of 
tlie Department at Tech, was one of them. 

“On the outside 1 aid some practice all 
along. I became much interested in the 
then rather new field of zoning and city 
planning, and served on the City Planning 
Commission of Minneapolis for several 
years. Over the years I was architect for 
churches at Overbrook and Lansdowne 
near Philadelphia; Wilmington, Del.; 
Roanoke, Va.; Waco and Austin, Texas; 
and other buildings of some importance, 
including the Memorial Stadium at the 
University of Minnesota. 

"In 1902 I was married to Grace Hitch¬ 
cock of Somerville at a double wedding 
at which Grace’s sister Mary and George 
V. Wendell’92 were the other partici¬ 
pants. I think some of the older Tech men 
will remember George as Dr. Wendell in 
Physics, and afterward professor of phys¬ 
ics at Columbia University. Grace and I 
had three children: Dorothy and Eleanor 
are now married; and Fred, Jr., followed 
in his dad’s footsteps, taking an S.M. in 
Architecture at M.I.T. in 1940. He is now 
supervising architect at the University of 
Washington at Seattle. 

“Upon my retirement from the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota in 1936, the idea of 
an out-of-door life in California appealed 
to me; and now I am a pmne farmer near 
the town of Healdsburg, 70 miles north 
of San Francisco. Professionally I have 
occasionally acted as preliminary adviser 
on building projects, and I served for a 
number of years on the Sonoma County 
Planning Commission. I would recom¬ 
mend the climate here and the beautiful 
country around.” 

This interesting letter demonstrates 
anew how great the influence of M.I.T. 
has been in the advancement of the pro¬ 
fessional work in technical fields which 
the Institute has fostered in its history. 
Clearly our distinguished classmate did 
much during his 40 years of teaching and 
professional work to promote better in¬ 
struction in his chosen field in a large area 
of the Middle West, where he in a sense 
was a pioneer two generations ago. We of 
the Class will certainly regard him as 
belonging to the group of classmates, 
some of whom have been written of in 
these notes during past years, who have 
had the qualities of leadership and fine 
citizenship and have carried high the ban¬ 
ner of our Alma Mater. We congratulate 
with much pride. 

A telephone call from Arthur M. Tracy, 
who was associated with our Class in its 
undergraduate days, has much pleased 
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the Secretary. Tracy has been for many 
years associated with the Cambridge Ce¬ 
ment Stone Company; and although past 
the age of 86, he still attends to business. 
He now lives at 1800 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Brighton, Apartment 18. He re¬ 
ported that his company had supplied 
most or all of the stone used in the con¬ 
struction of the new Compton Building 
at M.I.T., and was very proud that he 
could thus be associated with the great 
recent development of the Institute. Tracy 
is another loyal son who has not been 
active in class affairs but is deeply inter¬ 
ested in the progress of his Alma Mater. 
— S. C. Prescott, Secretary, Room 16- 
317, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1895 

At Columbia University’s Craduate 
School of Journalism a $70,000 grant 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation is 
being used to establish an advanced 
Science Writing Program. Promising 
young writers and reporters will be in¬ 
vited to spend one year at the university 
with virtually all of their expenses paid. 
Most of the fellowship recipients will 
have scientific interests as well as three 
to six years of writing experience. 

Commenting on the grant. Dean of the 
Craduate School of Journalism Edward 
W. Barrett said: “While only four to five 
full fellowships a year can be financed 
under the initial grant, it is hoped soon 
to expand the program to provide for 10 
fellows a year. The school also hopes later 
to experiment with writing courses for se¬ 
lected young scientists and to initiate 
short-term conferences for established 
science writers.” 

Last October at a dinner of the Na¬ 
tional Fund for Medical Education at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, President Eisenhower 
addressed 1,400 corporation executives 
and medical educators in behalf of the 
Fund’s support of the medical colleges. 
The dinner honored Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
former chairman of the Board of General 
Motors Corporation and President of the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, who received 
the Frank H. Lahey Memorial Award for 
his service to the cause of medical educa¬ 
tion. 

From Judson C. Dickerman come re¬ 
ports of enjoyable life in Charlottesville, 
Va., at 1701 Rugby Avenue. 

Your Secretary is glad to report that he 
returned home on January 28, after three 
months in the hospital with a fractured 
hip, and is now recovering very well. — 
Luther K. Yoder, Secretary, 69 Pleasant 
Street, Ayer, Mass. 

1896 

At the February Alumni Meeting the 
Classes of the Nineties were at one table 
that was filled so that the only ’96 man 
was seated at the ’07 table with a solitary 
member of that Class. The papers on the 
high school teaching of physics and dem¬ 
onstrations of laboratory experiments 
were at Kresge. Until now there has been 
little change since the Harvard experi¬ 
ments in high school in 1892. No answers 
were given to the questions proposed on 
the published announcement of the meet¬ 
ing. 

vi 


Victor Shaw writes; “Am still in very 
good shape in all ways, although I retired 
from all active trailmaking north of the 
Arctic Circle back in 1938. Nowadays I 
take walks, and hammer this mill to com¬ 
plete my ‘Trailways’ for the benefit of 
many nephews and nieces in my family, 
whom I’ve never seen yet.” Miss Gates is 
spending this, her 10th winter in Florida, 
at Daytona Beach. Bradley Stoughton is 
the only one who has seconded Will 
Coolidge’s motion to have a class dinner 
at New York, where Admiral Bakenhus 
suggests the Yacht Club. Henry Hedge 
says he wouldn’t go and thinks most of us 
are too old; and a few phone calls show 
agreement with him. Unless there is more 
support for a dinner, perhaps it had better 
be postponed for the present. 

Joe Harrington, cited as “Modem Pio¬ 
neer” by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, was called to aid the gov¬ 
ernment in the use of coal during World 
Wars I and II; he retired in 1953. Joe 
sends the following brief note; “For four 
years I traveled in Central America and 
Mexico for my brother’s company, which 
made dynamite, much used in mining. 
But in 1900 I decided I better come back 
and look for something that could develop 
into a lifetime occupation. Well, I landed 
in Chicago, where my oldest brother had 
his business. It wasn’t long before I ran 
into Herman Poppenhusen (M.I.T.’96) 
who, with his brother, had just acquired 
the Green Engineering Company, making 
a mechanical stoker for burning coal. It 
was a flop, and Herman asked me to de¬ 
sign a stoker that would really work. I 
did just this, and in 13 years they had 
sold thousands. I designed about 600 in¬ 
stallations, making the ‘Green Chain 
Grate’ probably the best known and liked 
stoker in this country at that time. 

“Then times changed. I had developed 
an entirely new and different stoker, and 
made a deal with the Brady Foundry 
Company to build it. I called it the ‘Har¬ 
rington Stoker,’ and before I sold it, had 
installed about 300 installations. Then I 
thought the market needed a small but 
fully mechanical coal stoker; and so I 
designed what was named the ‘Whiting 
Stoker,’ which was made by the Whiting 
Corporation. It worked fine and before I 
sold it I had made 200 installations: All 
through these years I had been active in 
both city and government service. I am 
very proud of my son, Joseph Jr., who is 
an M.I.T. Doctor of Science; and his son, 
Joseph 3d, who is now a freshman at 
Tech." — James M. Driscoll, Secretary, 
129 Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass. Hen¬ 
ry R. Hedge, Assistant Secretary, 105 
Rockwood Street, Brookline, Mass. 

1897 

The following communication has come 
from one of our most enthusiastic sur¬ 
vivors, who complains that we mention 
his name too frequently in our class notes; 
so in deference to his wishes, it will be 
labeled “anonymous.” However, we doubt 
if there will be many who do not recog¬ 
nize the source. 

“As a slight answer to your plea at 
Christmas time, Proctor Dougherty was 
busy as usual in Washington; particular 
project not stated. Tom Weymouth is still 


much confined to indoors, his arthritis 
bothering considerably. 

“Irenee, outside of liberal giving to the 
Alumni Fund, has given M.I.T. $209,- 
687.50. This is officially reported now on 
Alumni Fund sheets, but it has no effect 
on class standing. Last report made us 
first in percentage of class giving and fifth 
in average gift. Bully for Irenee! 

"With income tax figures looming, 
snow to shovel, a political letter or so, and 
some manufacturing improvements buzz¬ 
ing, time goes all too fast. Don’t think I 
would be happy in Florida now. Several 
friends who had planned for a southward 
trip have had to cancel it or alter mate¬ 
rially on account of limit of transporta¬ 
tion. Does not sound like a ‘depression.’ 

“If you have any influence with publi¬ 
city activities, get them to keep before 
the public the number of broken prom¬ 
ises the Russians have made. There are 
too many letters appearing in publica¬ 
tions that we ‘ought to agree with the 
Russians on disarmament.’ Apparently 
there are many people who have not en¬ 
countered a liar. [We have no influence — 
but an excellent suggestion. — Ed.] 

“When you get back, we expect a letter 
from you telling what you and Anne saw 
of the missile station at Cape Canaveral 
between sun bathing and playing Scrab¬ 
ble. That will help our class notes. End 
of sheet, so no more now.” 

The following news note appeared in 
Science, December 20, 1957: “Irenee du 
Pont of Wilmington, Del., has given 
$35,000 to Dickinson College to equip 
and furnish a science library in the 
$650,000 C. Scott Althouse science build¬ 
ing that is now under construction on the 
campus and scheduled for completion next 
August.” 

Another letter of interest was for¬ 
warded from the Review Office and was 
received too late by your Secretary to 
appear in an earlier issue: “Hotel Royal 
Palm, Park Avenue at Montcalm, Detroit: 
I note my change of address because I 
didn’t want to lose a copy of the beautiful 
Technology Review. It's such a wonderful 
magazine, and I love it. 

“It was only about two years ago that 
a short history of my life was in The Re¬ 
view, so it would be pretty soon to have 
something else. About ten years ago, I 
was very lame from a broken ankle, and 
I was alone; so I moved downtown after 
selling our house. I wanted to be near 
enough to go downtown and so my 
friends could see me when they came 
down. 

“After recovering and with the lame¬ 
ness gone, I have moved into a pleasanter 
hotel. I do not have any work, but I be¬ 
long to a good many clubs and places I 
like to go, so still live ‘downtown’ with 
no real reason for moving. I am sorry not 
to give you real news, but I am beyond 
the age of really doing very much. Sin¬ 
cerely, Helen E. Keep.” — John P. Ilsley, 
Secretary, 26 Columbine Road, Milton 87, 
Mass. 

1898 

Behind the chiffonier in our bedroom 
there hangs a picture, given to me by 
Maurice Delano of Company C, the prize 
company in our freshman year of military 
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drill. In the rearmost row stands a young 
private named Caspars'. Fix your atten¬ 
tion on Caspary. Here is a regular Horatio 
Alger story. Graduating from M.I.T., Cas¬ 
pary got in on the ground fl<x>r of Lazard 
Freres, a Belgian firm, importers of dyes 
and chemicals. (The Secretary lunched 
with Femande Lazard in the Bois at 
Paris, France, in 1924, and never realized 
that he was doing business with a partner 
of a classmate.) 

When Caspary passed on, a few years 
ago, his wife having predeceased him, 
and there being no children, he left an 
estate, variously estimated at $10 to $15 
million, to be distributed by his lawyer- 
executor for educational and philanthrop¬ 
ic, especially medical, purposes. You will 
remember what a stir the passing of Cas¬ 
pary, leaving such a large estate, occa¬ 
sioned in the class notes. Wrote Lester: 
"Where have we been all these years, Ed? 
Asleep?” Energetic Ralph Jope secured 
from the executor a generous contribution 
for M.I.T. 

How many have read the article in the 
Vetc York Timex of February 27, 1957. 
from which we quote in part? “$5,500,- 
000 is Given for Study Center. Rocke¬ 
feller Jr. and Caspary Estate Finance Four 
Buildings for Graduate University. The 
Rockefeller Institute has received gifts 
totaling $5,500,000 that will be used for 
the construction of a modern living and 
study center for its graduate university. 
The gifts announced yesterday are $3,- 
000,000 from the estate of the late Alfred 
H. Caspary, and $2,500,000 from John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., whose father founded 
the institute. The Caspary estate gift is 
reported to be the largest single contribu¬ 
tion ever made to the institute from out¬ 
side the Rockefeller family. It will be 
used for the construction of an auditori¬ 
um, a president’s house, and a graduate 
student residence hall.” 

For further details consult the article 
in the New York Timex of January 21, 
1958, from which we quote in part: 
“Rockefeller Institute Adds Residential, 
Scientific and Recreational Facilities at Its 
East Side Site. Four Buildings Added by 
Institute Here. The Rockefeller Institute 
has just completed four buildings of con¬ 
temporary design and luxurious modern 
interiors on its campus at the East River. 
The buildings and, their landscaping, set 
on the 12-acre grounds between Sixty- 
third and Sixty-eighth Streets, cost $5,- 
500,000. They are intended more for social 
and administrative use than for scientific 
purposes in the affairs of the biological 
research institution. 

“The new buildings include: A hemi¬ 
spherical auditorium, entirely faced with 
tiny blue mosaic tile. It seats 500 persons 
for scientific lectures. A 13-room $600,000 
town house with landscaped terrace on 
the water’s edge. The one-story house is 
for Detlev W. Bronk, President of the in¬ 
stitute. 

“The estate of Alfred H. Caspary, a 
stockbroker, provided funds for the presi¬ 
dent’s house and $1,000,000 for the audi¬ 
torium and a small adjoining office 
building. The auditorium and the office 
wing together are called Caspary Hall." 

From high private in the rear rank of 
Company C to a codonor with John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.! 
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Our distinguished classmate, Roger W. 
Babson, has been interested for 10 years 
or more in the control of gravity. He has 
followed up his interest, as usual, in a big 
way. Various write-ups have appeared in 
the ’98 class notes during the past years, 
describing the elaboration of “Gravity Re¬ 
search,” as the project has been called. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. George M. 
Rideout, Vice-president of Babson Re¬ 
ports, Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Presi¬ 
dent of Gravity Research Foundation, 
New Boston, N. H., we have received a 
circular concerning the 1958 Awards for 
Essays on Gravity and a write-up con¬ 
cerning Gravity Day, 1957, from both of 
which we quote in part. Mr. Rideout, it 
will be remembered, was the genial and 
competent chairman who presided at the 
technological session of our 55th reunion 
at Babson Park, Wellesley Hills. The 
quotes are of special interest in view of 
the present widespread and keen interest 
in rockets, satellites, nuclear fission and 
fusion, the force of gravity, and space 
travel. 

“1958 Awards for Essays on Gravity. 
In 1958 for our ninth year the trustees 
are offering five awards for short essays 
for the purpose of stimulating thought 
and encouraging work on harnessing 
gravity. The stipulations follow: (1) These 
awards will be made by us on June 2, 
1958, for the best 1,500 word essays on 
the possibilities of discovering: (a) some 
partial insulator, reflector, or absorber of 
gravity; or (b) some alloy, or other sub¬ 
stance, the atoms of which can be agi¬ 
tated or rearranged by gravity to throw 
off heat; or (c) some other reasonable 
method of harnessing, controlling, or 
neutralizing gravity. . . ." 

“Gravity Day, 1957. . . . The second 
speaker of the morning was Mr. Roger 
W. Babson. He gave a short review of the 
change in the character of the essays that 
have been submitted over the years. At 
first the prizes were given for less sub¬ 
stantial papers, but in the past few years 
prizes have been given for papers from 
some of the leading physicists of this 
country and of foreign countries. . . . 

“Mr. Babson pointed out that all prime 
sources of power, such as the steam en¬ 
gine, the dynamo, and so forth, depend 
on a differential of energy, such as steam 
energy in the cylinder or electric potential 
energy in the dynamo. He still believes 
that some arrangement of the atoms of 
matter in an alloy will produce a gravi¬ 
tational differential which may be utilized 
for the production of power or the saving 
of energy. 

“Mr. Babson was impressed by the 
point of view of the Princeton group. 
They maintain that in subatomic or nu¬ 
clear particles there might be some means 
of balancing the force of gravity. Posi¬ 
trons have been suggested, as they are 
constituents of antimatter.” 

George Cottle, Fred Jones, and the 
Secretary attended the Midwinter 
Alumni Association Meeting at M.I.T. on 
February 4, 1958. The subject of the 
meeting was, indeed, timely: "A Break- 
Through in Science Teaching.” We were 
greatly impressed. The write-up of the 
meeting in the pages of the Technology 
Review will repay thoughtful perusal. 

’98 classmates will be especially inter¬ 


ested that the final speaker of the evening 
was our distinguished honorary classmate, 
Dean George R. Harrison, who was opti¬ 
mistic on the world situation and de¬ 
scribed graphically tire revolution that we 
are passing through. 

The office of the Alumni Association 
lias advised us of the passing of Edward 
M. Taylor of Wilmington, Del., on 
October 31, 1957. George Cottle recently 
called on the phone for Julius Nolte at 
Scituate, Mass., and was informed by 
Mrs. Nolte that her husband had passed 
on several months ago. We have, as yet, 
no further information concerning these 
classmates. — Edward S. Chapin, Secre¬ 
tary, The Eliot, 370 Commonwealth Ave¬ 
nue, Boston 15, Mass. 

1899 

In a recent issue I reported that George 
H. Priest’s house in Florida had burnt 
down and that he had lost all of his per¬ 
sonal belongings. That note evoked a let¬ 
ter from him, telling me that the catastro¬ 
phe happened five years ago and that he 
has built a new house, which he describes 
as 100 feet long with 2,500 square feet 
of floor space, located at Oklawaha, Fla. 
He also has a well equipped workshop 
in which he spends a lot of time. (George 
has always been a “do-it-yourself” arti¬ 
san: several years ago while driving east 
for Alumni Day, I stopped at his home 
in Brattleboro, Vt., and found him shin¬ 
gling the roof of his garage.) 

In the early days, after graduation, 
George was gas engineer for Stone and 
Webster. Eight years later, he became 
manager of the Brockton, Mass., Gas 
Light Company, which he built up until 
it was one of the largest gas companies 
in New England. In 1927, it was pur¬ 
chased by the C. H. Tenney Company. 
When George retired in 1935, he was the 
subject of a write-up in the local paper, 
a write-up which he prizes and which will 
be handed down to posterity when his 
daughter is married in May. In 1931, he 
became a partner of Frederick T. Fisher, 
whose father had been Secretary of the 
Interior, in a cattle ranch in Vermont. 
(Fancy George as a cowboy!) This ranch 
was sold in 1938, and 10 years later 
Fisher bought an 8,000-acre ranch in 
Florida. George was invited down for a 
month’s fishing; so he built himself a 
small trailer and arrived in Florida in 
January, 1951, with a canoe on top of the 
jeep. After seven years, he says he is 
“well rooted”; life in Vermont was getting 
a little too rugged, for he lived on a hill¬ 
side about five miles from the center of 
the town. George’s philosophy is keep 
working as much and as long as you’re 
able, and do not worry about what you 
can't help. 

Word has been received of the death, 
on December 16, of Lawrence C. Soule. 
A letter sent to his last known address, 
asking for details, was returned by the 
Post Office. — Burt R. Rickards, Secre¬ 
tary, 349 West Emerson Street, Melrose 
76, Mass. 

1900 

If any of you are making plans for a 
visit to New England this summer, please 
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remember that our annual class reunion 
will be held at The Pines, Cotuit, Mass., 
on June 17 to 19. This follows Alumni 
Day, which comes on Monday, June 16. 
This reunion will follow the pattern of 
those of the last seven years, which have 
been so much enjoyed. We hope that a 
number of you who have not come before 
will be able to be with us this year. 

Stanley Fitch is apparently enjoying 
himself and keeping busy, in his retire¬ 
ment, by travel. In a recently received 
“Report to Family and Friends on the 
Year 1957,” he tells of a trip which he 
made early last year. Leaving home 
(Cambridge) in January by plane, he went 
directly to Honduras. This was his second 
visit to this country. He had been there 
in 1954 to visit with his stepdaughter, 
whose husband, Whitey Willauer, is the 
U. S. Ambassador there. (Reference to 
this trip was made in these notes in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1955.) Stan’s six weeks’ visit seems 
to have been crowded with entertainment 
and excursions. With headquarters at the 
embassy in Tegucigalpa, the capital of 
Honduras, short trips were made in all 
directions including mountains, the Gulf 
of Mexico coast and outlying islands, the 
Pan American Highway, the Honduras 
Agricultural College, and the Pacific 
Ocean coast. He visited ranches, sawmills, 
tropical forests, and banana plantations. 
He was entertained by (but did not nec¬ 
essarily participate in) fishing, swimming, 
skin-diving, water skiing, and dove hunt¬ 
ing. He must have had a busy time! On 
leaving Honduras, Stan went to Guate¬ 
mala, visiting Guatemala City and An¬ 
tigua. From there he flew over Mexico 
to Los Angeles, spending a few days with 
relatives on Balboa Island with a trip to 
Ensenada, Mexico. He then flew to Tuc¬ 
son for a week’s visit with side trips which 
included Nogales, Mexico, and the Tuma- 
cacori Mission. From Tucson he flew di¬ 
rectly home, having been away nine 
weeks. Later in the year he spent a week 
with Harry Grant’OO on the latter’s farm 
in Jericho, Vt. 

Harry M. Harps died at his Nantucket 
home on January 18, 1958. Those who 
attended our 50th reunion will remember 
him as being there. We have heard little 
from him over the years. Our Class Book 
of 1910 reports him as being principal 
assistant engineer with Herbert C. Keith, 
consulting engineer, 116 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y. The Inquirer arul Mirror 
of Nantucket gives the following: “Mr. 
Harps was born in Nantucket on June 19, 
1877, the son of John and Ella B. (Macy) 
Harps. He graduated from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1900 with a 
bachelor of science degree in Civil Engi¬ 
neering. Until his retirement from active 
business in the late 1920’s, he specialized 
in the construction of bridges, working 
with the late Ralph Modjeski as a bridge 
engineer in Oregon, Missouri, and Cuba. 
During World War I he served as a cap¬ 
tain in the Army Engineers. He main¬ 
tained his residence in Utica, N. Y., until 
his retirement. He returned to Nantucket 
in the early 19'30’s, making his permanent 
residence here with his wife, the former 
Inna Sheppard, who died in November, 
1946; and with her sister. Miss Ada Shep¬ 
pard. In 1949 Mr. Harps was elected 
president of the Proprietors of the Nan¬ 


tucket Athenaeum, a position he held 
until January, 1954. He also served as a 
trustee of the Nantucket Cottage Hospital 
and was elected vice-president of the 
Hospital Corporation in 1945. He served 
as president of the Corporation from Oc¬ 
tober, 1945, until July, 1946.” We would 
be glad to receive any further information 
about Harps’s professional career. 

We have received word of the death 
of Salvador Madero of Parras Coahuila, 
Mexico, but have, as yet, no further in¬ 
formation about him. — Elbert G. Allen, 
Secretary, 11 Richfield Road, West New¬ 
ton 65, Mass. 

1901 

The notes for this month will be very 
brief as the Class Letter, which should 
have gone out the first of February, has 
not yet been received (February 11); and 
I depended on your replies for the April 
notes. However, I have two items which 
should prove of interest. 

Colonel Theodore A. Baldwin, Jr., I, 
died on December 1, 1957. The following 
information comes from clippings re¬ 
ceived from the Alumni Office. “Colonel 
Theodore A. Baldwin, Jr., died Sunday in 
New York City of a heart attack. He was 
79. He had lived in Washington at fre¬ 
quent intervals between 1912 and 1937, 
when he retired from the Army Air Corps 
after 30 years’ service. He was a member 
of the Army-Navy Club here. He first saw 
military service during the Spanish- 
American War, when he was wounded 
in Cuba while accompanying his father. 
General Theodore A. Baldwin. Colonel 
Baldwin was commissioned in 1907 after 
graduating from M.I.T. In his early mili¬ 
tary career he was a pilot of lighter-than- 
air craft. He served in the Air Section of 
the Army Signal Corps during World War 
I and commanded Orly Field at the war’s 
close. He is survived by his wife and three 
children. The funeral was in the Fort 
Meyer Chapel, followed by interment in 
Arlington Cemetery.” 

Henry Chambers, I, sent me the follow¬ 
ing letter from Tucson, Ariz., dated Feb¬ 
ruary 1: “Dear Ted: As a fellow Class 
Secretary I appreciate your appeal for 
news. It was our good fortune to find Phil 
and Mrs. Moore on the Golden State Lim¬ 
ited from Chicago. We picked up the 
thread of our stories and carried on from 
Castle Hill to date. Since our arrival, a 
week ago, they have gone to their favorite 
ranch some 50 miles south, and we have 
all been getting acclimated by way of 
old-fashioned head colds. A letter from 
Bob Derby telling me of old friends of 
his who might be here at the Inn hap¬ 
pened to hit upon the mutual friends who 
had been former shipmates of ours on the 
Coronia and the ones from whom we 
learned of this unusual Inn. I believe that 
Bob plans to make a circuit of South 
America shortly on the Gripsholm.” — 
Theodore H. Taft, Secretary, Box 124, 
Jaffrey, N. H. Willard W. Dow, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, 78 Elm Street, Cohasset, 
Mass. 

1902 

Our classmate Farley Gannett, who but 
recently retired as president of the firm of 


Gannett, Fleming, Corddry, and Carpen¬ 
ter, Inc., of Harrisburg, Pa., to become 
chairman of its board, died suddenly on 
January 20, in Washington, D. C., while 
attending the meeting of the American 
Road Builders Association. Gannett 
started his professional career shortly after 
graduation with the Board of Public 
Works of Harrisburg, where he was en¬ 
gaged in the design and construction of 
sewers, filtration plants, and so forth, be¬ 
coming assistant engineer. Board of Pub¬ 
lic Works. In 1905 he became associated 
with the Water Supply Commission of 
Pennsylvania as chief engineer. In 1915, 
he organized his own engineering firm, 
which at first specialized in the construc¬ 
tion supervision of water supply and sani¬ 
tation projects. Later his firm became 
interested in hydro power work, and still 
later entered the field of roads and 
bridges. Today the hydraulic, valuation, 
construction, and sanitary divisions to¬ 
gether produce about half of the firm’s 
volume of business; and the highway and 
bridge division the other half. 

The firm has expanded steadily and 
now has a staff of 500 people and oc¬ 
cupies four buildings in Harrisburg, two 
owned and two rented. It does not confine 
its work to the United States but has been 
responsible for many projects in the South 
American countries, especially in Argen¬ 
tina, Chile, and southern Brazil. 

Gannett maintained membership in the 
Engineers Society of Pennsylvania, of 
which he was an early president; the 
Pennsylvania Society of Professional En¬ 
gineers; the American Society of Civil 
Engineers; the American Water Works 
Association; and the American Road 
Builders Association. He was also a mem¬ 
ber of the Cosmos Club of Washington 
and the Beaumont Hunt of Harrisburg. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Janet 
R. (Saunders) Gannett; three daughters, 
Mrs. W. R. Jones, Mrs. Jane Behney, and 
Mrs. George H. Booth, all in the Harris¬ 
burg area: a sister, Miss Alice Gannett of 
Cleveland, Ohio; seven grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 

The Midwinter meeting of the Alumni 
brought out but-four ’02 men — Moore, 
Patch, Philbrick, and Williams. — Burton 
G. Philbrick, Secretary, 18 Ocean Ave¬ 
nue, Salem Mass. 

1903 

By this time you should have received 
notice of tentative plans for our 55th re¬ 
union. If you have not already done so, 
please send in your reply promptly so 
that definite arrangements can be con¬ 
cluded. Charles B. Cox, I, has advised 
that his present address is 503 Orondo 
Avenue, Wenatchee, Wash. Frederic A. 
Olmsted, X, is now living at 218 Chap¬ 
man Drive, Corte Madera, Calif. We 
would like to know more about our west 
coast classmates. 

Ike Atwood and your Secretary attended 
the Midwinter Alumni Dinner. Our re¬ 
sponsibilities as Alumni were emphasized 
in the stimulating program for science 
teaching which followed. Gleason has 
moved from St. Petersburg to 222 Seventh 
Street, Northwest, Winter Haven, Fla., 
near Lake Howard, for the rest of the 
season. — LeRoy B. Gould, Secretary, 
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36 Oxford Road, Newton Centre 59, Mass. 
F. A. Eustis, Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 

1904 

A card from the Revievy Office says that 
class notes for the April number are due, 
and once again we have nothing to report 
but deaths. This winter has taken a heavy 
toll from our Class, and we wish we had 
some cheerful news to dilute the bad. 
Usually at about this time we hear some¬ 
thing from the sun bathers in Florida 
extending sympathy to the snowbound 
northerners, but if tbe newspapers are 
accurate Florida has been a good place 
to avoid this year. 

P. M. Arnold, a graduate of Course II, 
started his career with the Vermont Cop¬ 
per Co. at South Strafford, Vt., and later 
was with Brooklyn Edison and Tennessee 
Copper Company. In 1912 he designed 
and built a pyrite treating plant at Roa¬ 
noke, Va., and later one at Wilmington, 
where he became chief engineer and vice- 
president. These plants closed in 1932; 
and Arnold transferred to Graham Trans¬ 
port and Oil Co., where he remained until 
retirement in 1951. He died November 
28, 1957, at Newark, Del., leaving a 
widow and two sons, Lieutenant Colonel 
S. N. Arnold of Albuquerque, N. M., and 
R. W. Arnold, a member of the Famous 
Artists Studio, Westport, Conn. 

Cutler D. Knowlton died at Rockport, 
Mass., January 22, 1958. For 35 years he 
had been employed by tbe United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation as designer and 
inventor. He leaves a widow, a son, three 
married daughters, eight grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren. The Knowl- 
tons celebrated their 50th wedding anni¬ 
versary last summer. 

We learned from the Alumni Office 
that C. Edward McKinney, Jr., died Oc¬ 
tober 21, 1957, at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., but no details are available 
regarding him. — Eugene H. Russell, 
Jh., Treasurer, 82 Devonshire Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. Cahle R. Hayward, President 
and Acting Secretary, Room 35-304, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1905 

Robert F. Luce, I, just about hits the 
nail on the head when he explains the 
reason why ’05 men of today do not write 
the secretary. I quote: “When a person 
is retired it is not at all difficult to keep 
postponing decisions from day to day 
until a certain amount of time has 
elapsed.” I’ll buy that, Bob, but it seems 
just as easy for those who have not re¬ 
tired. So I’ll just keep on digging for 
news. Here’s what Bob says about his 
experiences: “Since leaving school I had 
been an officer of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, retiring in August, 1947, 
with the rank of captain — Navy rank. I 
stayed retired for about a year, and as 
I felt altogether too active for that sort 
of thing, accepted a position on the fac¬ 
ulty of the Civil Engineering Department 
of the nearby University of Maryland, 
teaching various civil engineering sub¬ 
jects, and, incidentally, enjoying it very 
much indeed. 

“Having in my younger days worked 
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for nearly a year with the Massachusetts 
State Highway Commission, my interest 
was, and had been for a long time, in 
highway design, layout, and construction. 
Consequently, the courses which I taught 
embraced the highway field, as well as 
that of photogrammetry, geodesy, sur¬ 
veying, and mapping, which were based 
on my Coast and Geodetic Survey expe¬ 
rience. I retired from teaching last June, 
and at present am living at 3130 Wiscon¬ 
sin Avenue, Washington 16, D. C., with 
my wife, whom I married back in 1915, 
and a son who graduated last June from 
George Washington University, in this 
city. My son, Robert James Luce, is not an 
engineer, but is interested in music and 
history. I meet very few classmates here 
in Washington, but do see quite a few 
Tech men from time to time, and do enjoy 
very much the class notes in The Review.” 

In January Ruth and I spent three 
weeks visiting (laughters and grandchil¬ 
dren in Springfield, Mass.; Mountainside, 
N. J.; and Newark, Del. While in New 
Jersey I reached a few ’05 men by phone. 
George Rhodes, VI, at Glen Ridge is still 
retired from business but not from activ¬ 
ity. He lives with a daughter and several 
grandchildren, has nine of the latter, and 
is just waiting for the snow to get off the 
links so he can start his daily eighteen. 
Marshall G. Meriam, II, of Nutley is still 
working, in the advertising department 
of a firm in East Rutherford. Says he is 
quite well. Colonel R. S. Beard, I, was at 
the University of California showing the 
results of his research in higher mathe¬ 
matics to some of the faculty there. 
Talked with his daughter, who says Bob 
is in good health and spirits. Joseph C. 
Field, VI, of Maplewood reported that 
liis health was not too good — diabetes. 
Retired but able to get around. Tried 
several times but could not reach Jim 
Whitmore or Harry Charlesworth; prob¬ 
ably in Florida enjoying tbe good weather. 
It’s rather easy to think of Florida as the 
mecca for retired people, but consulting 
our records I find that we have more 
classmates permanently living in Cali¬ 
fornia than in Florida. 

My last phone call had a sad ending. 
Trying to get Tom Shaw, VI, I reached 
his daughter, who informed me that Tom 
was buried the day before. He died sud¬ 
denly on January 14 at Park Ridge, N. J., 
although he had been in poor health for 
several years. I have four different notices 
from newspapers concerning Tom’s life. 
I quote from the one which seems the 
most interesting to his intimates: “Thomas 
Shaw, 74, retired inventor at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, died yesterday 
in Hackensack Hospital after a long ill¬ 
ness. He lived at 27 Glendale Road, Park 
Ridge, N. J. Mr. Shaw had been a mem¬ 
ber of tbe Bell System from 1905 until 
his retirement in 1948 and was an early 
specialist in the development of equip¬ 
ment for loading’ telephone lines — a 
technique that led to the long-distance 
telephone call. He was the author of 
numerous technical articles on the method 
and was granted 21 patents in this field. 
Mr. Shaw was born in England and came 
to the United States in 1895. He joined 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. in 1905 after receiving a bachelor’s 
degree in Electrical Engineering from the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In 1907, he became a member of the 
company’s development and research de¬ 
partment in New York and began the 
work tliat contributed to the opening of 
the first transcontinental telephone line 
in 1915. He went to Bell Laboratories in 
1934. Surviving are a son, Richard B. 
Shaw; a daughter, Mrs. John Blagg; and 
two grandchildren.” 

These notes seem to be mostly about 
Course VI; therefore, a story about Frank 
Brownell is in order. Frank retired several 
years ago, as assistant general manager of 
the Manitoba Telephone System. Just re¬ 
cently I received a copy of The Telephone 
Echo of December, 1957, published by 
M. T. S. It shows a picture of Frank, 
apparently happy and in good health, and 
gives his Yuletide message to Pioneer Life 
Members of the company. It is a master¬ 
piece of philosophy on What is a 
Friend.” Too long for publication here, 
but if anyone wishes a copy 111 transcribe 
and send it. Mrs. Edwin M. Lines writes 
that she is giving to the St. Paul’s Church, 
Dedham, Mass., a stained glass window 
in memory of her husband, who died in 

1957. It will incorporate the Yale, 
Cheshire, and M.I.T. seals. Ned was 
senior warden and treasurer of the church 
for many years. Ted Steel, VI, is at the 
time of writing these notes recuperating 
from a cataract operation. Mrs. Steel re¬ 
ports that he is in good health except for 
poor eyesight. 

Willard E. Simpson, I, writes to report 
that Edwin S. Graham, III, died at his 
home in Graham, Texas, on January 17, 

1958. Willard mentions having seen Gra¬ 
ham only once since graduation; and that 
at about the time of our 50th reunion, 
attempting to get Graham to accompany 
him to Boston. He states that Edwin was 
apparently the Mr. Graham of Graham, 
Texas, apparently owning the town and 
keeping busy keeping it running. He left 
a wife, two sons, and five grandchildren. 
The rest of the letter is so interesting that 
I must ask the good graces of the editor 
to copy it in the May issue. — Fred W. 
Goldthwait, Secretary, 274 Franklin 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. Gilbert S. 
Towbr, Assistant Secretary, 35 North 
Main Street, Cohasset, Mass. 

1906 

The Midwinter Meeting for the Boston 
area, as you doubtless learned from the 
write-up in the March Review, was un¬ 
usually interesting and timely, giving us 
a report on the progress to date in the 
new secondary school physics course 
being developed by the Physical Science 
Study Committee. The exhibits of experi¬ 
mental apparatus in Kresge lobby were 
fascinating and an eyeopener to the 
throng inspecting them both before and 
after the talks. By invitation, many of 
those present were members of secondary 
school staffs or school committees, and 
your Secretary had as an enthusiastic 
guest the principal of the Waterford 
(Conn.) High School, John E. Palmer, 
a graduate of William and Mary. The ’06 
attendance, however, was regrettably 
small; only Sherley Newton and Chester 
and Ruth Iloefer showed up. 

During dinner I had a chance to learn 
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a little more about the traveling Hoefers’ 
seven months' round-the-world trip, and 
just in time for these notes Chester sent 
me the story. To quote: “In October, 
1956, we bought Pan American round- 
the-world tickets and flew across coun¬ 
try to Los Angeles for a brief stop to 
see Disneyland, Will Rogers Ranch, and 
so forth, before flying up the coast to 
San Francisco for the nine hour flight to 
Honolulu. We stayed there a week, and 
1 warn you not to stay longer or you 
will never leave that heavenly spot! Re¬ 
fueling at Wake Island, we took the long 
flight across the Pacific to Tokyo. A 
month in Japan was all too short for visits 
to the fabulous temples of Nikko, the 
Park of 1,500 Lanterns at Nara, the Ka- 
buki theatre, the strange puppet shows 
at Kioto. (Incidentally, Ruth told me 
how the small Japanese children con¬ 
tribute their mites to a fund that is used 
to take them in busses to visit their 
historic shrines and places of interest.) 
Then on to Hong Kong and the New 
lerritories on the mainland of China. 
Here a million refugees swarmed across 
the border when China went Communist, 
creating a serious problem for the British 
Crown Colony. But on we went to the 
shops, to the fishing villages, to the 
floating restaurant where you select from 
their tanks the fish for your dinner; from 
there we proceeded to visit the strange 
Tiger Bam pleasure parks where legend 
and religion vie with each other in mam¬ 
moth figures in strange oriental settings. 

Tlie flight to the Philippines landed us 
in Manila, when the elegant pre-Christ¬ 
mas parties at our hotel were in sharp 
contrast to the Japanese horror chambers 
where General Wainwright was impris¬ 
oned in World War II. The next weeks 
were spent on the history-packed Malay 
peninsula; Vietnam, Singapore, Bangkok, 
Burma, and Angkor Wat in Cambodia. It 
hatl emerged from the trackless jungle 
with an amazing record of a great civili¬ 
zation, which even today attracts scien¬ 
tists to daily explorations. India, with 
Calcutta as the first stop, was somewhat 
familiar ground; but this timef were 
added visits to our hotel by the Pacha 
Lama and the Dehla Lama with 140 re¬ 
tainers from Tibet. Later Nehru came 
for a press conference, followed in a few 
days by President Prasad. A volume 
could be written about fascinating India: 
the temple cities; the pink city; Madras; 
Bombay; New Delhi, where they are 
building great modern hotels to accom¬ 
modate international conferences; the 
Taj Mahal, the sacred city of Benares; 
Darjeeling on the border of Tibet where 
you climb Tiger Hill to catch a glimpse 
of sunrise on Mt. Everest. Then there is 
Amber City way up in the tiger-ridden 
mountains, which we reached by riding 
an elephant for the final steep climb. 
India is an inexhaustible source of fas¬ 
cinating scenes and experiences, and it 
kept our cameras clicking constantly. 

Flying from India to Rome seemed 
almost like a homeward trek; for we were 
now on familiar ground, but spent sev¬ 
eral weeks revisiting Florence, Venice, 
Rome, Paris, Normandy, Brittany, not 
forgetting Mine Pollards’ famous omelet 
on Mont-Saint-Michel. Then home to 


Boston in May, 1957. With the exception 
of a few side trips by boat, train, or 
car, we had traveled 124 hours by air 
and it had taken us around the world in 
the time it would take a boat to cross 
the Atlantic.” The Hoefers’ urge to “see 
the world” is longstanding; for when he 
sent in his bit in 1936 for that contem¬ 
plated history, Chester ended it thusly: 
"Hobbies are gardening, travel, books, 
golf, and then some more travel. Drive 
a Packard, but if I w’ere 20 years younger, 
it would be a Folker Plane.” 

Rather tardily we report the passing of 
another classmate. Ralph Nelson Soule, 
VI, died November 1, 1957, probably at 
Coral Gables, where he had been living 
for five years or more. His home address 
was East Greenwich, R. I. He entered 
Tech with us, having previously ac¬ 
quired an S.B. degree — where, the rec¬ 
ords do not show. Some of you who 
played football may remember him as he 
was a tackle on the winning sophomore 
team, but he did not return after that 
year. The earliest record places him in 
Detroit in 1913, probably with the Chal¬ 
mers Motor Car Co., as he was assistant 
manager of their Service Department in 
1915; then in Wickford, R. I., in 1917. 
The only other known business connec¬ 
tion was as sales manager with the F. F. 
Matheson Co. in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 
1926. Since 1938 the address has alter¬ 
nated between Florida and Wickford. 
More details to fill the gaps would be 
welcome. Just as these notes are ready 
to mail comes a notice from the Alumni 
Office of the death — date not known — 
of Ralph Temple J :ipL~snn TV j'n JtLacnij 
where he had moved a year or so ago. 
We’ll include more details and career next 
month. 

About the time you read these notes 
Sherman and Bertha Chase will be sailing 
for England, where they will be in Lon¬ 
don for a while seeing friends prior to an 
annual meeting of the British Society, of 
which Sherm is a member. Then on to 
Brussels for a meeting of the International 
Congress of Water Engineers and to take- 
in the International Fair there. Thence 
for a rest period they plan to go down 
to Majorca in the Balearic Islands for a 
week or so, then to Switzerland and up 
to Copenhagen, returning to England for 
a motor trip and home in July. Being an 
expert with movies and Kodachromes, 
Sherman should have some more very 
interesting films and slides to show us at 
the next reunion — so Bon Voyage! 

Our worthy president by now could 
probably qualify as a hospital aide. Alma 
had the tough luck to take a spill last 
January, fortunately didn’t break a hip, 
but suffered a leg injury which we hope 
by April will be completely cured. And 
by the middle of April you have probably 
heeded the plea of our Class Agent in 
his spicy January 15 letter for 100 per 
cent participation in the current Alumni 
Fund — and so stopped those two-bit 
pieces burning holes in your pants. Many 
a mickle makes a muckle, ’tis said; so if 
you have procrastinated, please take out 
that ball point and help boost the ’06 
percentage column — even if it is only 
a mickle! — E. B. Rowe, Secretary, 11 
Cushing Road, Wellesley Hills 81, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


1907 

On January 28 I received from our 
classmate Arthur Christensen of Beaufort, 
S. C., a brief note with which he enclosed 
two letters that he had received from ’07 
men. This very thoughtful act on Arthur’s 
part gave me both valuable documents 
for our class archives and also some inter¬ 
esting news for these class notes. 

One of these letters was from Warren 
Hastings in Ogdensburg, N. J.; and I am 
especially glad to have it because many 
years have elapsed since I have had any 
information regarding his activities. From 
1913 until April of 1956, Warren was su¬ 
perintendent of New Jersey Zinc Com¬ 
pany at Ogdensburg. During that time 
he sank a number of shafts and did a lot 
of developing to double the mine output. 
In 1945 his company decided to open 
property’ at Friedensville, Pa.; and Warren 
had the additional job of layout, construc¬ 
tion, and development there. He writes 
that a 1,260-foot vertical shaft required 
constant advance grouting, despite which 
water broke through on four occasions. 
Pumping has been as high as 25,000 gal¬ 
lons per minute, and as Warren says, 
“That’s some water.” Pumping now aver¬ 
ages about 17,000 gallons per minute. 
Our classmate had served as mayor of 
Ogdensburg for 18 years when he quit, 
due to lack of time. He retired from active 
business in 1956, and he and his wife 
spend much of their summers at their 
lake cottage. He has five boxer dogs and 
rather large grounds at his home, both of 
which help to keep him busy. 
wXhu, iitlv i -4rttcr.AW.il s>.f rum, Lau u -nee R. 
Davis of 120-T7th Street, Paso Robles, 
Calif., who wrote: “I was very sorry that 
I missed the 50th reunion, but I was tied 
up on a trip to see my son. He finished 
the Mining Course at the University of 
California at Berkeley in 1956 and then 
went into the Air Force. He had been 
in Florida taking his propeller training, 
was through at the end of May, and 
wrote his mother and myself to meet him 
at Port Huron, Mich., where one of his 
married sisters lives, and drive with him 
to Big Springs, Texas, where he was to 
take jet training. So while you fellows 
were at Boston. I was headed west again. 
Life has been very good to me. I married 
a California girl in 1921 and we have two 
daughters and this son. The daughters 
both went to ‘Cal’ at Berkeley and are 
married: one married a Maine man and 
now lives in Pasadena, with a daughter 
and a son; and the other married a Michi¬ 
gan man and they live at Port Huron, 
with two boys and a girl. The son is not 
yet 23 and now has less than 18 months 
of service left. Since World War I, I have 
lived in California; but during the last 
few years I worked for Bechtel and Com¬ 
pany in power house construction. Now 
I am retired and split my time between 
gardening in my back yard and catching 
up in my reading. My health is still rea¬ 
sonably good; and needless to say, I am 
enjoying life.” 

You will recall that in two previous 
issues of The Review I have mentioned 
the serious illness of Edbert C. Wilson in 
Waterville, Maine. On January 20 I re¬ 
ceived a note from Bert’s warm friend, 
Leverett Cutten of our Class, saying that 
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Bert’s daughter had telephoned to him 
with the news that her father had died in 
his sleep on the morning of January 18. 
I immediately wrote a letter of sympathy 
to Mrs. Wilson in behalf of both the Class 
and myself and received from her a gra¬ 
cious reply of appreciation, together with 
a clipping from a Waterville paper, from 
which I quote: “Edbert C. Wilson, 73, 
died early on Saturday morning, January 
18, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Eleanor Gustafson, 13 Pleasantdale Ave¬ 
nue, following years of failing health. He 
was bom in Mercer, Maine, March 22, 
1884, and had been a resident of this 
city for the past 49 years. He was grad¬ 
uated from Bates College in 1905 and 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology in 1907. His career as a hydraulic 
engineer was spent with the Lockwood 
Company of this city, the Maine Public 
Service, the Stone and Webster Corpora¬ 
tion, and as an independent engineer. He 
attained the rank of major while serving 
with the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
during World War I and was active as a 
reserve officer until recently. He was a 
lifetime member of the Engineers Asso¬ 
ciation of Maine, and was chairman of 
the board of trustees of Pleasant Street 
Methodist Church for many years. He 
was married to Lucile Goddard in 1908, 
who survives him. He is also survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. Hildegarde Lomas 
of Rochester, N. Y., and Mrs. Eleanor 
Gustafson of this city; also by six grand¬ 
children and several nieces and nephews.’ 
Bert was a substantial Christian citizen, 
dedicated to high ideals, devoted to his 
family, successful in his profession. He 
was an interested and loyal member of ’07. 
— Bryant Nichols, President and Secre¬ 
tary, 23 Leland Road, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Philip B. Walker, Assistant Secretary 
and Treasurer, 18 Summit Street, Whit¬ 
insville, Mass. 

1908 

The fourth and final dinner meeting of 
the 1957-58 season will be held at the 
M.I.T. Faculty Club, 50 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass., on Wednesday, May 
7, 1958, at 6:00 P.M. Remember, ladies 
are invited; plan to come and discuss de¬ 
tails of our 50th reunion at Snow Inn, 
Harwichport, MasS., on the Cape, June 13 
to 15, 1958, It will help the Reunion 
Committee a lot if you will reply promptly 
to their letters so that they will know how 
many to plan for. 

On June 16 Alumni Day will lie held at 
Cambridge. During the banquet, we pre¬ 
sent our ’08 50 Year Gift to the Institute. 
Have you subscribed to this year’s Alumni 
Fund? Your gift helps to build up our 
Class 50 Year Gift to M.I.T., so please be 
generous. Your 50 Year Gift Committee 
has been busy and reports some substan¬ 
tial gifts from classmates; but it’s up to 
everyone to help. Even though you may 
have made a token subscription to the 
Alumni Fund last fall, see if you can’t 
make a second gift in 1958. Remember 
that M.I.T. did a good job in preparing 
you for your life work; so show your 
appreciation by subscribing to the Alumni 
Fund, your way of saying “Thank you.” 

The Engineering News Record of Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 1958, has a very interesting illus- 
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trated article by George D. Whittle of 
Berkeley, Calif., entitled “Precast Sections 
Make Low Cost Sea Wall.” The sea wall 
was designed by George and installed 
along the shores of Lake Merritt, in the 
heart of Oakland, Calif. Look tip the 
article and read it. Harold Osborne is 
spending several months again this year 
in Rio de Janeiro, as consultant to the 
Companliia Telefonica Brasileira. but ex¬ 
pects to be home about May 1. 

We are sorry to report the death of 
Alexander C. Sloss, Jr., on December 3, 
1957, at his home in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
How about sending us some news? — 
H. Leston Carter, Secretary, 14 Roslyn 
Road, Waban 68, Mass. Leslie B. Ellis, 
Treasurer and Reunion Chairman, 230 
Melrose Street, Melrose 76, Mass. 

1909 

Since telling about Jim Critchett in the 
March Review, we have received a com¬ 
munication from Mrs. Critchett in which 
she contributes much further information 
concerning Jim’s life and the tributes paid 
to him. “I want to thank you for your 
very nice letter about Jim. It was one of 
200 letters I have had from all over the 
country praising Jim for his wonderful 
qualities. I did not need them to tell me 
what a grand person he was, having been 
fortunate enough to have lived with him 
for 47 years; but it was very fine to hear 
that other people appreciated him, too. 
To the Class and to you I extend my 
warmest thanks for your contributions to 
tlie Cancer Fund. Jim would be so pleased 
about that and the many other contribu¬ 
tions that have been sent. I have been 
quite overwhelmed at the number. 

“It would be an almost impossible task 
for me to write every detail of Jim’s life, 
but I will try to write down some things 
you might like to know. Jim was born in 
Watertown, Mass., and attended Water- 
town High, then M.I.T. His first job was 
with the Illinois Steel. He later went with 
tlie Hooker Co. in Niagara Falls and in 
1914 joined the Union Carbide. I believe 
he worked for them for 33 years, becom¬ 
ing vice-president of the Electro Metal¬ 
lurgical Company and several other 
divisions in 1944 when he retired. During 
World War II he worked on the metal¬ 
lurgical committees of the War Produc¬ 
tion Board and the National Academy of 
Sciences. After the war he retired to Or¬ 
leans but continued his work with the 
National Academy of Sciences, in which 
he was active up to his death. He was a 
member of Theta Delta Chi, Electro¬ 
chemical Society (a past president), 
American Welding Society, American 
Foundrymens Association, American So¬ 
ciety for Testing Materials, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, Uptown Club of 
New York, Newcomen Society, the Ma¬ 
sonic Order, board of directors of Cape 
Cod Hospital; and he was on the execu¬ 
tive board of the Welding Research Com¬ 
mittee of the Engineering Foundation. He 
was also chairman of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the town of Orleans for five 
years, member of the Orleans Yacht Club, 
and member of the Coffee Club. 

“It is so hard for me to realize he is 
gone. He was always so strong and well 
and never had been in a hospital. It will 


be very hard to face life without him. 
Have you read the book, Successful Lead¬ 
ership in Business by Charles Cerami? 
There is a chapter about Jim, which is 
the most perfect picture of him you could 
imagine. You’d enjoy it. 

In accordance with our Class Consti¬ 
tution, Molly, XI, our vice-president, has 
taken over the duties of president and 
lias appointed a nominating committee 
consisting of Brad Dewey, X, chairman; 
John Willard, II; and Bob Keeney, Ill. 
The report of this committee will be sub¬ 
mitted to the members of the Class by 
letter (or post card) ballot. (The ballots 
may reach you before this Review does.) 

Brad shows no diminution in his activi¬ 
ties. At this writing he is away on a trip 
to South America for two weeks or so. In 
the fall we learned that a party in honor 
of Brad’s 70th birthday was held last 
summer at New London, N. H.; but on 
account of Brad’s modesty he would not, 
until after much urging, tell us about it. 
The party was given by his wife, Mar¬ 
guerite, and held at his farm. Brad says 
that it “was perhaps the high light of my 
last 50 years. For your information, the 
birthday party was quite an event. My 
wife organized it and thought that with 
the number of invitations she sent out 
there might be 100 there. As the time 
approached, she realized her error, and 
we ended with a couple of tents and 
almost 300 guests — one from Arizona. As 
the chemists say, it was a two-faced reac¬ 
tion; and I think everybody had a good 
time. I am sure I did. One of the in-laws 
even provided a portable loud speaker 
for use in reading poems submitted to de¬ 
stroy any illusion about my past.” 

Only a small number attended the 
Midwinter Alumni Meeting. The Secre¬ 
tary and Muriel were obliged to be in 
New York attending the Winter Meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. John Davis, II, acted as secre¬ 
tary and reported the following as being 
present: John Davis; Francis Loud, VI: 
Joe Parker, I; Fred Perry, VI; Art Shaw. 
I. After the dinner all attended the talk 
on physics at the Kresge Auditorium. Art 
and Betty Shaw left on February 7 for 
a two months’ trip to Florida, an annual 
event for them. John learned that Art’s 
firm, Metcalf and Eddy, and Joe Parker’s 
company, have contracts in the building 
of the new Prudential Center in Boston. 

Tom Desmond, I, has already written 
several articles for the magazines on cur¬ 
rent social problems and he has particu¬ 
larly stressed the needs of retired people. 
We have learned that an article by him, 
“Planning for Retirement,” appeared in 
the January, 1958, issue of Today's Health, 
the magazine of the American Medical 
Association. 

Alice Desmond, a popular author of 
fictionalized biographies, is still adding to 
her reputation. We have just received 
from her and Tom a copy of her latest 
book. Bewitching Betsy Bonaparte, "as 
a token of our friendship for you which 
we value so highly.” Tlie book has just 
come so that wc have not had oppor¬ 
tunity to read it; but one can tell that it 
has been prepared with the same care and 
study as her former works. As most of 
you know. Alice is the author of Martha 
Washington, Glamorous Dolly Madison, 
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Alexander Hamilton’s Wife, and General 
Tom Thumb, all rated high among fiction¬ 
alized biography. The Class is proud of 
the accomplishments of Tom and Alice. 

Several times we have reported that 
John Davis has become adept at painting 
watercolors and his paintings have been 
on exhibit on several occasions. This win¬ 
ter his painting "The Birches” has been 
exhibited at the well-known DeCordova 
Museum in Lincoln, Mass., and later 
transferred to the exhibition of the Cam¬ 
bridge Art Club of Cambridge, of which 
John is a member. 

John reports that Ben and Barbara Pep¬ 
per sailed the middle of January for a 
three months’ trip around the world. Prac¬ 
tically every year we are able to report 
a trip by Ben and Barbara to some part 
of the world. 

Many of you may recall that in earlier 
notes we have reported that Sam Main, 
son of the late Charlie, was interested in 
drama and had taken parts in a number 
of Broadway productions. We learned 
with regret that he passed away in New 
York last September 17. Another son, 
Charles T., 2d, lives here in Winchester, 
Mass., not far from your Secretary’s home; 
is a former selectman; and is very active 
in town affairs. He is an associate in the 
firm of Charles T. Main, Inc. Rose Main 
is now at Delray Beach, Fla. Alice 
Main, the late Charlie’s sister, also lives 
here in Winchester and is an accom¬ 
plished pianist. Muriel and your Secretary 
meet her quite frequently. 

In the March Review we reported the 
death of Herb Stiebel, III, in Los Angeles 
on December 7. We have since received 
a letter from Roy H. Allcn’05 of Banning, 
Calif., who was closely associated with 
him earlier and knew him well. "Herb 
was with me in Mexico from 1911 to 1913 
when I was manager for the Sierra Plata 
Mining Company at Villa Escobedo. 
After he had been there a few months 
he went back to Bingham, Utah, to marry 
Miss Ethel Roberts, and brought her back 
to us. Herb was a fine fellow and a good 
assistant in every way. He and his wife 
were good company, lots of fun, and al¬ 
ways cheerful, though things were not 
always pleasant for them; for that was the 
time when the revolution was in full 
swing in our district, and at times things 
got rather hot and trying. They stayed 
until conditions became such that we 
could no longer operate, and we all came 
out together. A few years later he became 
associated with the Travelers Insurance 
Company and remained with the Los An¬ 
geles office until his retirement a few 
years ago. I had not seen Herb and his 
wife for 15 years and had been looking 
forward to a reunion when we moved to 
Banning last fall, but we did not make it.’’ 
— Chester L. Dawes, Secretary, Pierce 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. Assistant Secretaries: Maurice R. 
Scharff , 250 East 43d Street, New York, 
N. Y.; George E. Wallis, Wenham, 
Mass. 

1911 

Hats off to Ed Sisson, I, and his wife 
for starting, as their contribution to this 
year’s Alumni Fund, a fund to be known 
as the Sadie and Edward Sisson Scholar¬ 
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ship Fund. It has been started with $250, 
and Ed writes: "I hope to continue giving 
$250 each year, and our Class of 1911 will 
receive credit for these contributions. Best 
wishes to you and to classmates for the 
year 1958 and all to follow!” That’s great, 
Ed! Ed, you know, is president of the 
American Architectural Iron Company, 
Inc., in East Boston; and he and his wife 
live at 31 Gibbs Street in Brookline. 

There were seven Eleveners and two 
guests at our class table at the M.I.T. 
Midwinter Dinner at Walker Memorial, 
February 4; and after a delicious steak 
dinner we all adjourned to Kresge Audi¬ 
torium for the very interesting scientific 
education program and exhibits. Course 
II was in the lead with Jack Herlihy, Roy 
MacPherson, and Harry Lord in attend¬ 
ance. Harry had his son-in-law — Vernon 
Lindahl — with him. He has a general job 
machine shop of his own in Boston, with 
an aerial survey business as a side line. 
Cal Eldred and Dennie Denison were 
Course VI representatives, while Morris 
Omansky, V, and Fred Harrington, I, 
were also present. Fred had Charles H. 
Connors, Harvard 28, a civil engineer 
with Coffin and Richardson, Boston, as 
his guest. Fred looks and says he feels 
much better since his illness of late 1957 
and is still in engineering work with Whit¬ 
man and Howard, Boston. Cal Eldred 
told us his son, C. P. Eldred, 3d, Dart¬ 
mouth 37, is now a mill manager at the 
Bemiston, Ala., plant of Bemis Brothers 
Bag Company. 

Announcement was made by North¬ 
eastern University on January 31 that Dr. 
Carl Eli, XI, “currently serving his 48th 
year with N. U. and his 18th year as 
president, will retire from the presidency 
June 30, 1959. It is expected his successor 
will be named within the year.” 

Carl, who was with us in our junior 
and senior years, after graduating from 
DePauw University, taught as an instruc¬ 
tor in Northeastern’s evening school dur¬ 
ing our senior year and upon graduation 
with us joined N. U. full time. He became 
successively chairman of the Department; 
dean of the College of Engineering; dean 
of the Day Colleges; vice-president in 
1925; and finally, president, July 1, 1940. 
In addition to a master’s degree in edu¬ 
cation from Harvard, he has honorary 
degrees from DePauw, Tufts, Boston Uni¬ 
versity, University of Rhode Island, and 
Emerson College. He and his wife (for¬ 
mer Etta May Kinnear of Boston) live at 
21 Beaumont Avenue, Newtonville; and 
they have one daughter, Mrs. Judson 
Scott Strong, and three grandchildren. 

Editorially, the Boston Herald of Feb¬ 
ruary i said: When Dr. Ell retires, he 
will leave behind a personal monument 
such as few men are privileged to do. 
Since he took over as chief administrative 
officer in mid-1940, the university has 
grown from a one-building school next to 
the Y.M.C.A. to a modern university, 
serving 18,000 students from one of the 
most up-to-date educational plants in the 
country. . . . He has planned and pushed, 
begged and cajoled, given way in one 
place to make headway in another. But 
he has never stopped building; and the 
pieces have somehow fallen together to 
make a great self-help school, where the 
able young person, regardless of means, 


could always earn an education. Boston 
is proud of Northeastern and its creator." 

Carl has just been selected for the 1957 
New England award by the Engineering 
Societies of New England. This 7,500- 
member organization honored him as part 
of the observance of “National Engineers 
Week” starting Monday, February 17. 
The award is presented annually to New 
England’s outstanding engineer, as judged 
by engineer associates. We are proud of 
you, Carl! 

The O. W. Stewarts continue in the 
news, for hot on the heels of O.W.’s being 
elected prasident of the Massachusetts 
Cultivated Blueberry Growers Associa¬ 
tion, his wife, Gertrude, was pictured in 
the Boston Herald of January 26 — and 
a fine picture it was — with this subcap¬ 
tion: “Appreciation Gift. — A silver tray 
is presented to Mrs. Gertrude W. Stewart, 
center, of Kingston, retiring president of 
the Girls Friendly Society of the Episco¬ 
pal Diocese of Massachusetts, by Mrs. 
Herbert Judd, left, the newly elected 
president, and Marion Geyer, 9, of Brook¬ 
line.” In answer to a note of congratula¬ 
tion, Gertrude wrote: “In the Diocese 
of Massachusetts a bylaw limits the term 
of the officers to six years. That is a for¬ 
tunate provision, else I would be ready 
to go on and on, for the work with the 
leaders and the girls has been enjoyable 
and satisfying. I relinquish the office with 
a little relief and much regret. All well 
here with us and elsewhere with the boys. 
Oz likes his McGraw-Hill work very 
much.” 

In answer to an earlier congratulatory 
note, O. W. wrote: “Life is really full 
these days. Perhaps I should know better 
than to assume additional responsibilities, 
but there is so much of interest and en¬ 
joyment underway. I confess to some 
likening to my part. In addition to taking 
the presidency of the Massachusetts Culti¬ 
vated Blueberry Growers Association, I 
have just agreed to serve on the vestry of 
the Episcopal Church in Duxbury. Our 
best wishes to you and Sara for a long 
and happy residence in your new 94 Lin¬ 
coln Street, Framingham, abode. Did Carl 
Richmond ever mention to you that he is 
serving as treasurer of the Winchester 
(Mass.) Red Cross Chapter? At least I 
believe he still is. Hope to get to the Feb¬ 
ruary 4 dinner and, by the way, I found 
the skiing excellent last Sunday (January 
19) at the Hartwell Ski Tow in Littleton; 
and we have been having good skating 
hereabouts so far.” Incidentally, your 
Secretary has just assumed a second year 
as senior warden of his boyhood church, 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Fram¬ 
ingham. 

Another Denison note: Our younger 
son, George, and two other young men 
have recently purchased and are now op¬ 
erating the Weymouth (Mass.) Gazette — 
a 97-year-old weekly newspaper and a 
concurrent job print shop. The young 
men seem to be off to a very good start. 

Got a tip from Frank Osborn, III, while 
in New York, that Frank Smith, III, and 
his wife have forsaken Connecticut, 
where he retired a year ago after many 
years of service with the American Brass 
Company, Waterbury, and are now living 
at 5310 Manauwea Street, Honolulu, 
T. H. On a suggestion from Osbom, 
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Smith wrote: “On June 11, 1957, we left 
New York by plane for Denver, Colo. 
There we got into a new Chevrolet and 
really got going, on through Salt Lake 
City; Jackson Hole; Yellowstone; Butte; 
Great Falls; Glacier Park with all its 
beautiful scenery; Columbia Falls (to see 
Anaconda’s aluminum plant); Spokane, 
via Bonners Ferry, Wenatchee, and Spo¬ 
kane. There we stayed six weeks with our 
daughter, while they moved into a new 
home. We toured Mount Rainier on all 
sides and finally started south to Portland 
and up the Columbia River to The Dalles. 
From there we came south and up Hood 
River valley to Mount Hood, and then 
across country to Glacier Lake. On to Eu¬ 
reka (California west coast), then through 
the Red Woods to San Francisco. We 
roamed about there for four days; and 
then on September 11 (just three months 
after leaving' Connecticut) we boarded an 
airliner for Honolulu, and arrived Sep¬ 
tember 16. 

“Our younger daughter and family met 
us and plastered us with leis. So we en¬ 
joyed the overland trip, Denver to San 
Francisco, 5,500 miles in 50 driving-on¬ 
road days. Then on October 20 we found 
a place to call our own, about five miles 
from the famous Waikiki Beach. It is in 
the Aina Ilaina district on level ground 
(which is something, here) and there must 
be gold under it, I’m sure, judging by the 
cost. So far this winter (?) the temperature 
has varied from a minimum of 58° in 
early morning to a maximum of 85° in 
afternoon. Mostly it is about 70° to 82° 
or so — no snpw to shovel, the car in an 
open carport, but the grass and weeds 
grow like mad and keep me at work.” He 
enclosed a picture of their most attractive 
house “with peaks of mountains at very 
left about 1,500 feet elevation, and the 
rocky hill in the back about 700 to 800 
feet.” Thanks for a fine letter, Frank, 
and we all wish you both a most enjoyable 
life of retirement in Honolulu! 

Warren Simonds, I, retired December 
31 after more than 37 years with Rodney 
Hunt Machine Company in Orange, 
Mass. A native of Marlboro, he and the 
former Marjory Curtis of that city were 
married in 1912, while Warren was oper¬ 
ating a private engineering practice there. 
He joined Rodney Hunt in 1920 to set up 
the newly formed Industrial Roll Divi¬ 
sion, and since that time he has held a 
number of executive positions with the 
company. Important among his accom¬ 
plishments have been the more than 15 
patents which he has taken out for the 
company, including curve of strength on 
stainless steel dye kettles, stainless reels 
of pile-body constructions, one moving- 
piece suds box for washers, and a num¬ 
ber of shaftite rolls. 

In 1951, after a number of years as 
plant manager and having been a direc¬ 
tor of the company since 1948, Warren 
became assistant to the president and was 
responsible for patent administration, 
personnel, and many special assignments. 
He is a Kiwanian and active in civic and 
church affairs, having been treasurer of 
the Central Congregational Church. He 
and his wife have four children and seven 
grandchildren; and retirement from Rod¬ 
ney Hunt will give Warren and Marjory 
an opportunity to continue their travels, 
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an activity they have enjoyed for many 
years at vacation time. In the past they 
have taken trips to Bermuda, Nassau, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Panama, and many of 
the states. They plan to continue resi¬ 
dence in Orange, and to them both we 
wish every happiness in these years of 
retirement! 

Fred Daniels, VI, has been re-elected a 
trustee for three more years and a member 
of the board of investment of People’s 
Savings Bank in Worcester. In near¬ 
by Leominster, Harold Shaw, II, was re¬ 
cently elected president of the Leominster 
Home for Old Ladies. William Hennick 
Martin, VI, participated in the Fourth 
National Symposium on Reliability and 
Quality Control in Electronics, sponsored 
by the Institute of Radio Engineers, Elec¬ 
tronic Industries Association, American 
Society for Quality Control, and Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers at 
the Statler in Washington, D. C., in early 
January. Ed Kruckemeyer, IV, sent in a 
check covering fund donations from him¬ 
self and his partner, Charlie Strong, IV, 
from Cincinnati, stating how pleased 
they were at the fine showing the Class 
of 1911 made last year and stating they 
were “happy for you, Dennie, to see the 
recognition you received by being 
awarded the bronze beaver — an honor of 
which you are entirely worthy. Congratu¬ 
lations and our very best wishes!” 

At this mid-February writing the mid¬ 
way report on the 1957-58 current Alumni 
Fund shows 1911 again leading in per¬ 
centage of contributors — 38 per cent. We 
have 78 contributors giving $2,926.50 for 
an average contribution of $37.50. Let’s 
keep up the good work and finish with a 
flourish! A Happy Easter to you all! — 
Orville B. Denison, Secretary, Chamber 
of Commerce, Framingham, Mass. John 
A. Herlihy, Assistant Secretary, 588 
Riverside Avenue, Medford 55, Mass. 

1912 

Carl Somers’ death on November 26 
was noted in last month’s letter. Informa¬ 
tion from his brother is as follows: 

He graduated from Yale in 1906 and, 
after teaching for several years, entered 
M.I.T., graduating in Architecture with 
us. He was with Stone and Webster for 
nine years and then formed his own com¬ 
pany, Somers and Drisko, which operated 
for many years. Recently he had been 
with Alonzo J. Harriman, architects in 
Auburn, Maine. 

He had retired a few weeks before his 
death and moved to Marblehead to be 
near his daughter. Carl had been active in 
the Masonic Orders for many years. Sur¬ 
viving are one daughter, living in Marble¬ 
head, and a son, George D. Somers, 
Tarzana, Calif. 

Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker has been pre¬ 
sented with the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the highest honor of the National 
Aeronautics Advisory Committee. You 
will all remember that Jerry was a pioneer 
in wind tunnel work and during World 
War I was called to Washington by the 
Navy as head of the Aircraft Division. He 
designed many Navy ships and the first 
seaplane to make the Atlantic crossing. 

A list of his awards and honorary degrees 
is too long to include, but briefly he has 


the Franklin Medal, the Presidential 
Medal for Merit, French Legion of Honor, 
Navy Cross, Wright Brothers Memorial 
Trophy, and Daniel Guggenheim medal. 
He has now been called out of retirement 
to help on our guided missile program. 

Carl Springall is operating his own 
architectural business, address Box 123, 
Andover, Mass. He is a director of the 
Malden Trust Company, the Malden Co¬ 
operative Bank and Trust, and the Mal¬ 
den Savings Bank. His spare time is spent 
in fishing. 

Charlie Jones is engineer and estimator 
with the Tredennick-Billings Company, 
general contractors. He lives at 52 Trow¬ 
bridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. His big¬ 
gest interests are his six grandchildren. 

John D. Shore is now associated with 
Arnold Tours, one of Boston’s outstand¬ 
ing travel agencies. 

B. H. Morash has fortunately recovered 
from a slight heart condition which he 
experienced about two years ago. He is 
semiretired, except that he is handling 
the Dudley Combination lock business, a 
division of United-Carr Fastener Com¬ 
pany, B. H. has built this business up 
over the past 20 years into a substantial 
and profitable business. He is still located 
in Canada and can be reached care of 
Dudley Lock Division, 93 Yorkville Ave¬ 
nue, Toronto 5, Ontario. — Frederick J. 
Shepard, Jr., Secretary, 31 Chestnut 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. C. Bolmer 
Vauchan, Assistant Secretary, 455 West 
34th Street, New York, N. Y. 

1913 

Once again, we take our typewriter “in 
hand” and endeavor to enlighten our 
classmates of news or doings which have 
been delivered to our door by Uncle Sam. 
The bits of newspaper, clippings, and 
even letters have accumulated to a rea¬ 
sonable amount, so your Scribe should 
relay the good news and tidings to the 
Review Office in time for the April issue. 

The dues are still due, but it appears 
as time goes on, yes as “Time marches 
on,” that our paying members are becom¬ 
ing more frugal. Come on, boys and girls. 
You cannot take if with you. Just sit down 
and make out a reunion year check for 
five honest dollars. Johnny Welch, Ed 
Hurst, Larry Hart, and Bill Brewster have 
finally taken the hint that even your class 
officers cannot plan a reunion without 
some cash or folding money. Yes, your 
officers, self appointed reunion committee, 
have huddled again at the home of good 
old Bill Mattson. We are all set for our 
45th reunion at Oyster Harbors Club, 
June 13, 14, and 15, and on to Tech 
June 16. By the time you read these notes, 
you will have received a letter and an 
addressed envelope reminding again of 
the necessity of sending in the class dues 
and notifying the committee of your in¬ 
tentions in regard to the 45th reunion. — 
George Philip Capen, Secretary and 
Treasurer, 60 Everett Street, Canton, 
Mass. 

1914 

The annual dinner of Boston Technol¬ 
ogy men was held on February 5. It was 
a very nice dinner and an excellent pro- 
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gram followed. Unfortunately, other than 
your Secretary, the only ’14 man present 
was Ernest Crocker. In looking around 
our neighboring classes, we discovered 
their attendance was not much better. As 
there were nearly 1,000 persons present, 
it would appear that retired men just do 
not go out evenings. 

Speaking of retirement, Chet Ober 
joined this ever-increasing group on Jan¬ 
uary 1. lie continues his home at Darien, 
Conn., and welcomes his opportunity to 
get out for some daytime hockey, even 
playing with the local high school boys. 
Chet writes most enthusiastically that his 
free time also gives him an opportunity 
for his astronomical hobby, fishing, and 
searching for missing triangulation sta¬ 
tions and bench marks. 

Our Class President Charlie Fiske has 
spent the winter at Tucson, Ariz. He is 
due, about the time these notes appear, 
to start east again and to reopen his home 
at Cold Spring Farm at Bath, Maine. 

One of O. C. Hall’s enthusiastic letters 
arrived recently from Munich, Germany. 
He had flown over for the telephone 
company with which he is employed at 
Charlottesville, Va., in order to advise on 
a problem with Siemens, Halske. By the 
time these notes are published O. C. 
should be back in the U. S. A. 

Many newspapers carried items on 
Donald Douglas’ appearance before the 
Senate Preparedness Committee. One 
item was headed, “The imagination of a 
l>oet — a pioneer of the skies.” Don 
pleaded before the committee for “more 
guts and less gobbledy gook.” 

Word has been received of the death 
in December of two of our classmates. 
Arthur B. DeWitt died in New York City 
on December 27 after an illness lasting 
several weeks. DeWitt was bom in Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., and prepared for the Institute 
at Brattleboro High School. He was a 
member of Chi Phi and took part in the 
Tech Show. Prior to his death DeWitt 
operated a sheet metal business in New 
\ ork. He had previously been an engineer 
for a ventilating contractor. He was mar¬ 
ried first to Elisabeth Brasor, who died 
in 1923; and second, to Ami Sanborn, 
who survives him. One daughter of liis 
first marriage also survives him. 

Dr. Horace G. Stewart died at Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, on December 24. Stewart was 
bom at Gallipoli's, Ohio. After graduating 
from the Institute he graduated from the 
medical school of Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity. He practiced for over 30 years in 
Cincinnati, where he enjoyed a very high 
reputation. He remained a bachelor 
throughout his life. - H. B. Hichmond, 
Secretary, 100 Memorial Drive, Cam¬ 
bridge 42, Mass. Herman A. Affel, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 120 Woodland Avenue, 
Summit, N. J. 

1915 

What a Class! On January 31, 28 class¬ 
mates and their guests met at the Chem¬ 
ists Club in New York City for another 
memorable class dinner. Under the guid¬ 
ance of Hank Marion and Larry Landers, 
this has become an outstanding annual 
affair and ranks high in our unbeatable 
class activities. An unfortunate last- 
minute sadness here prevented my going 
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down, but George (the Pirate) Rooney did 
a most effective job for me. I was very 
sorry to miss being with our gang at this 
gala party. After cocktails and an enjoy¬ 
able dinner, George reports an active 
after-dinner period of conversations and 
experiences. Ben Neal gave a stirring and 
impressive report and appeal for our 50th 
Fund. There are many men in the Class, 
prominent and active ones, too, who have 
not contributed nor indicated any future 
plans for the Fund. This must surely be 
oversight or procrastination; and, for 
Ben, I urge you all to pause a moment 
and consider this. Let’s leave a glorious 
and substantial memorial to M.I.T. when 
we reach our 50th year out. 

After the dinner, generous and hospit¬ 
able Ralph Hart had a group of the fel¬ 
lows up to his apartment for a pleasant 
continuation of the festivities. They were 
all tremendously excited to hear the news 
late that night, up there, of the successful 
launching of our country’s first satellite. 
Present at the dinner from the New York 
City area were: Bill Campbell, Hank 
Marion, Ray Walcott, Speed Williams, 
Vernon Stewart, Howard King, Jerry 
Coldwell, Ralph Hart, Alton Cook, Gil 
Peakes. From Philadelphia: Henry Daley, 
Dick Bailey, Larry Bailey, Ed Whiting, 
Sol Schneider, Fred Stetson. Long dis¬ 
tance nominees were: Bill Spencer, Wash¬ 
ington; Phil Alger, Schenectady; Sam 
Berke, Lakeville, Conn.; Larry Quirk, 
Middletown, Conn.; Stanley Osborn, 
Hartford, Conn., with his brother, Frank¬ 
lin Osborn’ll (very welcome); Ben Neal, 
Lockport, N. Y. (the winnah!); and from 
Boston, Bill Brackett, Larry Landers, 
Frank Murphy, Wally Pike, and the Pi¬ 
rate. How’re you going to beat that for 
class spirit, interest, devotion, and loyalty? 
My thanks to you all for attending, and 
my deepest regrets at not being there 
with you. This was Vernon Stewart’s first 
class dinner, and he said he’d never miss 
another one. Well be looking for him. 

John Dalton enjoyed our January 10 
Boston Class Dinner so much that he 
wrote later from Brookneal, Va.: “Greet¬ 
ings from Virginia to tell you I enjoyed 
our, ilass dinner. My best wishes to you 
all.” Nice to hear from you, John. For his 
reservation at the Boston Class Dinner, 
Louie Young selected the roast stuffed 
squab chicken with the notation, “named 
Lulu.” Because of a cold, Louie couldn’t 
go, but he generously sent me his check 
just the same, writing, ". . . for the squab 
I didn’t eat.” What large teeth you have. 
Grandpapa! 

Our nomadic classmates keep moving. 
Just read this fascinating letter from Carl 
and Mrs. Dunn, from India: “Harriett and 
I have been on an extensive tour since 
September 31 in France, Germany, Aus¬ 
tria, Switzerland, and Italy, before flying 
directly to India. In spite of the constant 
traveling and sight-seeing, we have stood 
up to it with litde fatigue, and have ex¬ 
perienced unbelievably good luck with 
the weather. Although travel is supposed 
to be broadening, I have lost weight in 
the process and am feeling better there¬ 
fore. From the places that we have seen 
so far it is obvious that 1200-1700 a.d. 
was a period of great building activity 
in the field of palaces, forts, temples — 
many of great size and luxury. 


“The wage study in the steel industry 
here, in which I became involved two 
years ago, will be brought to a conclusion 
late next year, involving one or more vis¬ 
its, unfortunately during very hot weather. 
. . . On our way home we will stop briefly 
at Bangkok, Hong Kong, Japan, and Hono¬ 
lulu. . . . With formal retirement in late 
February, I hope to be more regular at 
class reunions.” 

As I write these on a Sunday afternoon 
in mid-February, an old-time Boston bliz¬ 
zard is raging and blowing outside. 
Everything is covered white; the edge of 
the Charles River, a scant hundred yards 
away, is barely visible, and the Boston 
shore is completely shut in. Ordinarily, 
we’d envy the classmates in Florida, but 
this year we have to be sorry for them. 
More and more are retiring to live down 
there — Harry C. Buck, 7815 Boca Ciega 
Drive, St. Petersburg Beach; Kendall P. 
Foster, 502 North 56th Avenue, Holly¬ 
wood; Gabe Hilton, 1711 Cypress Street, 
Bellair Estates, Clearwater; John Homan, 
14164 West Parsley Drive, Madeira 
Beach; Henry E. Rossell, 319 West New 
York Avenue, DeLand; George R. Urqu- 
hart, 311 Cedar Lane, Harbor Bluffs, 
Largo; John S. Little, 2707 Mayview 
Road, Raleigh, N. C. And then Jim To- 
bey’s annual message from 312 Walton 
Boulevard, West Palm Beach, this year 
does not make us feel too bad: “If you 
should write how I suffer here, you would 
be right this time. Most atrocious weather 
in seven years. May have to come north 
to class dinner to get warm — and how. 
Sun shines at last today.” 

Honors to Ted Spear and our congratu¬ 
lations. Ted was recently elected to the 
board of directors of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Manufacturers. Ted is vice- 
president in charge of Public Relations 
for the Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, 
Maine, and is a member of the Pine Tree 
Council Executive Board of the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Rumford Town 
Finance Committee, and the Rumford 
Community Hospital Executive Commit¬ 
tee; a trustee of Portland (Maine) Univer¬ 
sity and of the New England Higher 
Educational Assistance Foundation. He 
also serves on the Community Relations 
Activities Committee of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. What do you 
do with your spare time, Ted? 

More of our men are reaching the sun¬ 
set of their long, inspiring and successful 
business careers. On January 31 Marshall 
Dalton retired as president of Boston Man¬ 
ufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company 
and the Mutual Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance Company, both of Waltham, 
Mass., to become chairman of the 
boards. On January 15 Ercell A. Teeson 
retired from American Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass., where he had been 
general manager of the Frame Division. 
Ercell joined A. O. in 1925 and was a 
past president of the Southbridge Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. He also served as local 
Red Cross chairman and was vice-chair¬ 
man of the Worcester Red Cross Chapter 
during World War II. Near the end of 
March, Hank Marion retired from Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation, where he had been a 
top vice-president for a long time. It’s 
hard to catch up with Hank’s outside ac¬ 
tivities. To all these chaps we send our 
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best wishes for happiness and enjoyment 
in their retirement, which they all un¬ 
doubtedly richly deserve for their years 
of devoted efforts and interests to their 
companies. 

On January 24, Peter Nlasucci’s wife 
passed away, the result of a shock from 
which she never regained consciousness. 
On February 2, Charles L. Hall, Jr., son 
of our Charles L. Hall, died in Boston. 
He graduated from M.I.T. in 1941, and 
had active service in World War II. He 
was an engineer with Jackson and More¬ 
land in Boston and had lived in Need¬ 
ham. To Peter and Loring go our warm 
sympathies for these family bereavements. 

Gale Shedd, Jr., died in Boston on De¬ 
cember 26. He was advertising manager 
for Commercial Filters, Inc., Melrose, 
Mass., and will be well remembered, with 
his twin brother, Paul, for their sartorial 
beauty around Boylston Street days and 
their lead parts in our Tech Shows of that 
era. Ray Walcott, sponsor for the monthly 
1915 lunches at the M.I.T. Club of New 
York, wrote me that Chauncey Durkee 
died in Brooklyn on February 2. He was a 
member of the American Society of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers and the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. Chauncey was an out¬ 
standing man on the wrestling team in our 
tliird and fourth years. An active member 
of the Class, he attended every New York 
dinner and five-year reunions. We have 
written class sympathies to the families of 
these departed men. 

It takes a lot of “help” to put together 
a column like this. How about it? — Azei, 
W. Mack, Secretary, Apartment 26A, 100 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. 

1916 

First of all, greetings from our youth¬ 
ful, ski-loving President, Ralph Fletcher: 
"Once again I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to say hello in our column. 

I think everyone will agree with me that 
we do have very interesting notes in The 
Review each month, and I know you join 
w ith me in expressing sincere thanks to 
Harold Dodge for the wonderful job he 
continues to do as our secretary. And, 
let’s also give a tip of the hat to our 50th 
Year Class Gift Committee. With Joe 
Barker as chairman and Bill Barrett, Steve 
Brophy, Harold Dodge, and Jim Evans 
on the committee, they have the project 
well in hand and report very encouraging 
progress. In this brief message I would 
like to plug for attendance at our 42nd 
reunion. Notices have been sent to all 
members of the Class indicating briefly 
that our 42nd reunion will be held at 
the Chatham Bars Inn in Chatham, Cape 
Cod, Mass., on the week end of June 13, 
14, and 15, 1958. Most of you know the 
good times that we have at these reunions. 
Many of us now have more free time 
than we had in previous years. Mark off 
this week end on your calendar. Make 
your plans now to attend. Send back your 
notice indicating that you will attend. 
For those who have never been, but now 
have the time, come on! Get your feet 
wet! It’s never too late! There will be 
many more, but get on the band wagon 
now! I shall look forward to seeing many 
of you on the week end of June 13, 14 
and 15.” 

APRIL, 1958 


We have had a fine response to requests 
for news and bits for the column. Ernest 
Gagnon writes from the quiet of Hurts- 
boro, Ala. — says he drove up to Gadsden, 
Ala., a short time before and attended a 
dinner of the Process Control group of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber. At the con¬ 
ference he saw L. H. Coffin’27, Produc¬ 
tion Manager of Goodyear International, 
who was with him in Argentina 25 years 
ago. Ernest was planning a drive down 
into Florida — something he can do more 
easily than those of us in the snow belt. 

In January, too, we had word from Bob 
Wilson, asking: “How’s the water?” and 
pointing out that he’d be in the ranks of 
the retired with your Secretary and Steve 
Brophy soon — probably before this note 
reaches print. Bob, though releasing the 
reins of Standard Oil (Indiana), expects 
to continue some directorships, work for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
travel a good bit. He sure is one who de¬ 
serves taking it easy. 

Dina Coleman says: “No new jobs. No 
new enterprises. No earth-shaking pro¬ 
nouncements.” But he’s setting an exam¬ 
ple that a lot of us who only talk, could 
well follow. He’s doing something about 
the educational problem! Back in Jan¬ 
uary he said that as soon as Congress got 
under way he expected to appear in 
Washington once or twice in the interest 
of the education system. Said: “The pro¬ 
fessionals and government bureaucrats 
seem to think that any ill or deficiency 
can be cured with more money. Down 
here we don’t happen to think so. We 
already have enough money, we just are 
not using it efficiently. I doubt if I can 
make a politician believe this, but I am 
certainly going to try.” More power to 
you, Dina. You’re banging the spike on 
the top. 

Flipp Fleming writes that he hopes the 
newcomers to the status of retirement 
enjoy things as much as he has — had he 
the opportunity to do it over he would 
have retired three years sooner. Last sum¬ 
mer he and his wife took the two oldest 
grandchildren, who live nearby, to Niaga¬ 
ra Falls for several days. In the fall they 
spent two weeks in Michigan near Tra¬ 
verse City for the fall coloring. Their next 
•trip is to Hawaii, leaving home early in 
April, spending some time with their son 
in Dallas, more time with friends in Los 
Angeles where they lived for six years, 
and then sailing on April 30. They’ll be 
gone seven weeks, will have two weeks 
in Hawaii and spend several days in San 
Francisco on the return trip. 

Just after Christmas we received a note 
from Emory Kemp and a clipping from 
the Boston Globe with a heading, “Offi¬ 
cials Act to Save Piece of First Railroad,” 
and a big seven-by-seven-inch photo¬ 
graph with the following caption: “Old 
and New — Work on Southeast Express¬ 
way at right uncovered nation’s oldest 
railroad — Quincy’s Granite Railway. 
Standing are Thomas McSweeney (left), 
Hingham, and Edgar P. T. Walker.” The 
Thomas McSweeney referenced here and 
shown in an overseeing attitude is none 
other than our Tom. We wrote Tom and 
got the story straight from the horse’s 
mouth: “This is in answer to your ques¬ 
tion in regard to the old Granite Railroad. 
It was built in 1826 to carry stone from 


the so-called Bunker Hill Quarry in 
Quincy to the Neponset River for ship¬ 
ment to Charlestown, where it was used 
in the construction of the Bunker Hill 
Monument. The railroad was certainly the 
first in the United States, and there seems 
to be good reason to believe it was the 
first in the world. . . . About a century ago 
it was taken over by the Old Colony 
Railroad, who built their so-called West 
Quincy branch along the Granite Railroad 
right of way. . . . Some years ago I tried 
to get a project going to locate and pre¬ 
serve at least a part of the original con¬ 
struction, but nothing happened until a 
few months ago when the contractor 
building the new Southeast Expressway 
dug up and destroyed most of the re¬ 
maining original construction. A young 
man from Quincy, who is interested in 
this sort of tiling, noticed a piece of the 
railroad exposed by the Expressway con¬ 
struction at the foot of the hill near the 
quarry. He did some excellent excavation 
and uncovered a few feet of the old 
tracks. The whole matter came to a head 
two weeks ago when the contractor noti¬ 
fied the excavator that it would be nec¬ 
essary to complete his Expressway work, 
and to take up the last remaining stretch 
of the old track. . . . We were unable to 
arouse any interest on the part of the 
local officials in Quincy, and as a last re¬ 
sort attempted (and fortunately attained) 
a large front page story in the Boston 
Globe, with the picture to which you re¬ 
fer. I am glad to report that this has 
aroused sufficient interest ... so that we 
are now told that the area will be made 
into a park and what is left of the old 
roadbed will be saved.” Nice going, Tom! 

Earl Mellen was pushed upstairs at the 
end of December — from president l c 
Weston Instruments Division of Day- 
strom, Inc., to chairman of a new en¬ 
larged group known as Daystrom-Weston 
Co., which comprises Weston Instruments 
Division, Daystroin’s Systems Division in 
La Jolla, Calif., and the Daystrom-Weston 
Industrial Division in Poughkeepsie. 
When retirement comes sometime next 
year, he will liave more opportunity, he 
says, to visit with his 12 (count ’em!) 
grandchildren. For a number of years he 
has been a member of the Millbum-Short 
Hills Planning Board and more recently 
has been serving as assistant chairman. 
The board has made a big contribution 
to the community in planning for im¬ 
proved parking facilities and proper loca¬ 
tion of residential, business, and industrial 
areas. Many of the large New York 
stores have built suburban stores in that 
area, including Lord and Taylor, Saks 
Fifth Avenue, and Altman’s. Earl some¬ 
times mentions Florida, but we think 
hell not be allowed to go so far when 
his time comes. 

Speaking of Florida, Lewis Dow writes 
from St. Petersburg, where he is still with 
the Municipal Gas Plant. He says he 
would have retired two years ago had it 
not been for the tremendous housing de¬ 
velopment and the bringing of natural gas 
to that area. Has a log cabin at Rock 
Lake about 40 miles north of St. Pete, and 
that’s where he’s going when he retires. 
The heavy traffic “hustle and bustle” 
makes things unlike the city they enjoyed 
30 years ago. 
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Back in January a letter from Leonard 
Best started off: “Time marches on! From 
cross country to retirement with a busy 
life between.” In November Len and 
Ruth moved into a new home they have 
built in Summit. Son Dick graduates in 
June in Business Administration (“All 
offers will be carefully considered,” says 
Len), and is to be married late in June. 
Their youngest, Beverly, is a freshman at 
Wheaton College in Norton, Mass. He 
adds to our vital statistics — present num¬ 
ber of grandchildren, five!! Which sug¬ 
gests we should perhaps give a partial 
summary of information we have re¬ 
ceived on numbers of grandchildren. Our 
record book shows: one with 21 (part re¬ 
sponsibility); one with 17; one with 16; 
one with 12; two with 11; one with 9; 
two with 8; one with 7; six with 6; and 
plenty with 5, 4, 3, and so forth. These 
are the results for 26 cases reported; and 
if you feel you can help modify the basic 
count, please send us the dope. 

We are sorry to report the death of 
August Schaefer on December 31 in At¬ 
tleboro. Since 1947 his business activities 
have been somewhat slowed because of 
a heart condition, but his interest was 
never keener. He had traveled quite ex¬ 
tensively here and in Europe. On Christ¬ 
mas, his whole family were all together 
for tlie first time in many years — his wife, 
two sons, two daughters-in-law, and two 
grandchildren. His son August, an archi¬ 
tect, writes that on December 30, he and 
his father had a wonderful day together 
inspecting a model home that they had 
intended to market. But almost without 
warning the next morning his father died. 
An expression of sympathy has been sent 
to the family. And we also have received 
information that another member of our 
Class passed on, back in November — 
Captain George M. Steese of Course I 
in La Jolla, Calif. A note of sympathy has 
been sent to his widow by Ralph. 

John Gore doesn’t know where all the 
time has gone as he looks forward to 
working one more year before retirement. 
Has two grandchildren, and the older 
one seems to be taking after Cramp — 
good at figures (the numerical kind), ex¬ 
pert letterer, and all that. John’s principal 
side line has been the Boy Scout move¬ 
ment. He was president of their council 
in Canajoharie for five years and is now 
a member of the executive board and 
chairman of the Trust Committee. He’s 
interested as much as ever in the birds 
and the flowers (didn’t mention the bees), 
and has built up a substantial library of 
old books — nature books, biographies, 
and so forth. Their cottage on one of the 
Adirondack lakes nearby is where they’ve 
all learned to love swimming, canoeing, 
and “communing with nature.” But vaca¬ 
tions see them back at the shore, for John 
still has a bit of sea air in his bones. 

The latest 1916 son on the roster at 
the Institute is, we believe, William J. 
Barrett, son of our Bill. Bill couldn’t hide 
his pride at a New York luncheon. 

We’ve been mentioning trips and 
cruises in recent issues of the column. Cy 
Cuething is the subject matter of another 
one. A recent letter indicated that he was 
going off on an Alcoa Caribbean cruise 
on January 25 and then the Florida gulf 
coast until April 1, when the early spring 
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flowers will be starting their appearance 
for him back home in Birmingham, Mich. 
Cy is semi-retired “for a few years on a 
plan that nobody could concoct but Wal¬ 
ter Reuther. Am working a few hours, 
a few days, for eight months of the year 
— but getting very little for it. My two 
projects are making gears without chips 
and planning a method of casting die-cast 
cylinder blocks for the automotive indus¬ 
try for tlie 1962 and 1963 models.” 

Late in January Jim Evans reported 
seeing Dick Hunneman (at the Motor 
Boat Show in New York’s Colosseum) who 
was planning to attend a meeting of the 
Raven” yacht owners. Dick sails out of 
Marblehead — he sent along his greetings 
to all 1916 men. Having had a couple of 
recent bits about Moose Jewett via the 
Jim Evans news-gathering route, we wrote 
Moose in Buffalo for more information 
about himself and his’n. We had a fine 
reply from Moose’s good wife Alexandra, 
who recognized our urgent plea for news 
as urgent and was delegated to take the 
necessary action. Besides being vice- 
president and director of Spencer Kellogg 
and Sons, Inc. (makers of linseed oil, etc., 
etc.). Moose has a raft of side activities! 
le is president of the board of managers 
of the Buffalo General Hospital, on the 
advisory board of Children’s Hospital, an 
elder in Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, a director of Albright Gallery, 
and a director of the Erie County Savings 
Bank and of Barcols Co. Boy, do the 
Jewetts earn their vacations! Last year 
in Antigua, British West Indies, and this 
February in Florida for three weeks of 
fishing. Their oldest son is in the real 
estate and mortgage business; the second 
son (T. C. Jr., Yale), a pediatric surgeon 
and an assistant professor of surgery; and 
their daughter, Mary, married to Dr. T. C 
Prentice, who practices in Buffalo! 
thanks, Alexandra, for the wonderful 
help. 

Dick Knowland writes that his annals 
are short and simple, as befits one who 
has practically retired from the marts of 
industry. The way he describes what he’s 
doing and how, sounds pretty good: “Liv¬ 
ing in Goshen, Mass., my wife and I are 
when not in Florida for a winter breather! 
situated on a hilltop, surrounded at pres¬ 
ent by heavy snows, laden pine woods 
unspeakable winds, and hordes of hungry 
wild birds. Right now it is something of 
a job to keep plowed out, the snow being 
what it is. Business activity has become 
confined to one directorship and serving 
an occasional old-time and tolerant client. 

A little spice is added to living as head of 
the Assessors of the municipality and su¬ 
pervisor of a commercial farm, which is 
operated to reduce the taxes of the com¬ 
munity. On our place here we have 
mostly forest land and about 20 acres 
cleared, but we do raise a large garden 
m summer. Of the three boys, the oldest 
is an assistant sales manager in New York, 
the second is in dental practice in Wil- 
liamstown, and the youngest is with Peat, 
Marwick, and Mitchell. No M.I.T. off¬ 
spring among them. One was in the Naval 
Air Service in World War II, another was 
Army Air in the Korean ‘police action.* 
His experiences suggest that Mr. Truman 
may have been in a jocular mood when 
he employed the euphemism. There are 


four grandchildren, one of them being a 
gal who is able to command quite a bit 
of family attention.” 

In the March issue we mentioned the 
new book Flying Saucer Pilgrimage by 
Austin (Bryant) Reeve and his wife Helen. 
— Amherst Press, Amherst, Wis. The book 
jacket is intriguing as it summarizes “the 
book that brings the flying saucers down 
to earth.” It goes on to say: “In 1954 
Bryant Reeve retired, and he and his wife 
drove to Mexico. Here they found saucer 
interest high, and with far less official 
and unofficial censorship. They helped 
uncover a Mexican chauffeur who had 
contacted a saucer near Valles, Mexico, 
and had conversed most of one night with 
two men from outer space.” 

We asked Austin how about it, and 
here’s what he says: “Our book was writ¬ 
ten in self-defense after we had spent two 
years and traveled 23,000 miles in trying 
to ascertain for ourselves whether there 
was any real fire of truth behind all the 
‘flying saucer’ smoke. . . . Believe it or 
not our efforts convinced us as follows: 

(1) that outer space is indeed inhabited, 

(2) that space ships are actually contact¬ 
ing the earth, and (3) that these phenom¬ 
ena transcend present-day scientific 
knowledge and challenge all of us to 
higher concepts of ‘reality.’ ” 

And now we have a pre-prepared news 
item from Ray Brown, up Niagara Falls 
way, loaded with information about sev¬ 
eral 1916-ers and ready for direct inser¬ 
tion in the column. Starting with the 
heading "Western New York Course XIV 
Floating Reunion (no dice),” it reads: 
“Five, which is about half of those now 
living from Course XIV, live hereabouts. 
We have never succeeded in all five of 
us getting together at the same time, but 
we had a near miss January 17. Eric 
Schabacker drove from Erie to Niagara 
Falls (125 miles) in a blinding snowstorm; 
and upon his arrival at my home, which 
incidentally was at scheduled time, he 
asked if I knew anyone crazier than he, 
and I didn’t. Eric, Pete Mahlman, and I 
went to Earl Hauman’s beautiful home 
for cocktails and were very disappointed 
to learn that Chet Richardson, the fifth 
one, was ill and just couldn’t make it. 

“For dinner we went to the local coun¬ 
try club perched high on the escarpment 
overlooking the lower Niagara River and 
the bustling town of Lewiston. After din¬ 
ner Pete Mahlman asked us to his apart¬ 
ment in tlie home of his married daugh¬ 
ter. The four of us found that we had 
seven and one-quarter grandchildren on 
the average, which is a right good num¬ 
ber. I must hasten to state that Eric (and 
I am not forgetting Grandma Schabacker) 
weighted the average; his number of g. c. 
is, of all things, the magic number of 
sixteen. Pete has five and Earl and I 
have four each. Pete is retired and has so 
many things to do he probably wonders 
how he ever found time to go to work 
when he was patent attorney for the 
Carborundum Company. Eric has his own 
business, but the rest of us are Simon Le- 
greed by industry.” 

As we go to press, we can report ten¬ 
tative plans for a class dinner at the 
Biltmore in New York in May, to which 
the ladies are to be invited. The special 
feature planned is Herb Mendelson’s 
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showing of the pictures that he and Vi 
took on their African safari last summer. 
For details, watch for a notice in the 
mails. Jim Evans is working out the ar¬ 
rangements — Joe Barker, too, if he gets 
back in time from his trip to Europe. 

The column closes again with the pleas¬ 
ant reminder that the 42d reunion is right 
around the corner — Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, June 13, 14, and 15, in Chat¬ 
ham, out on the end of the Cape. Good 
swimming, good golfing, good everything. 
As Ralph has said: come! Jim Evans, tak¬ 
ing note of your Secretary’s retirement 
status since February 1, supplied us with 
a business card bearing a center caption 
“Retired” and provided with explanations 
in the corners: “No phone,” “No busi¬ 
ness,” “No address,” “No money.” This 
may find its use in places, even though 
we signed up with Rutgers University at 
the end of January as a professor of ap¬ 
plied and mathematical statistics and are 
teaching a course in statistical quality 
control in the Graduate School. This, with 
some consulting in quality control, plus 
tlie 1916 secretary job (including learn¬ 
ing to type), leaves not too much time for 
fancy loafing. Once more: to keep the old 
column full, write a little and write often. 
— Harold F. Dodge, S ecretanj, 96 Briar- 
cliff Road, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

1917 

Our newly elected regional vice-presi¬ 
dents continue to be a major factor in 
keeping the class notes filled with inter¬ 
esting news items. Surprise them by send¬ 
ing an unexpected letter. Their addresses 
are: Pacific Northwest, Neal E. Tourtel- 
lotte, 226 White Building, Seattle 1, 
Wash.; California and states west of the 
Rockies, Henry E. Strout, 736 Neuchatel 
Avenue, Burlingame, Calif.; Southwest, 
Richard T. Lyons, 1601 Houston Club 
Building, Houston, Texas; Chicago and 
midwest areas on both sides of the Missis¬ 
sippi River, Frank E. Peacock, 204 Lawn¬ 
dale Avenue, Wilmette, Ill.; New York 
Area including New York State, Connecti¬ 
cut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, Ken¬ 
neth M. Lane, 232 Claremont Road, 
Ridgewood, N. J.; Southeast from Wash¬ 
ington, D. C„ Maryland, and Delaware, 
west to the Mississippi River, and south 
to the Gulf of Mexico, Thomas K. Meloy, 
3000 Arlington Boulevard, Falls Church, 
Va.; New England except Connecticut, 
Assistant Secretary Stanley C. Dunning, 
21 Washington Avenue, Cambridge 40, 
Mass. When you have finished reading 
these notes, copy the name and address 
of your regional vice-president before you 
consign The Review to the used magazine 
pile. 

Frank Peacock has sent the following 
notes from classmates in the Midwestern 
area. A1 Litchfield writes, “There is not 
too much to say about myself. I have two 
grown daughters: one graduated from 
the University of Michigan last June and 
is teaching music in the Battle Creek, 
Michigan, schools; and the other is a junior 
this year at the same University of Michi¬ 
gan. Yes, my hair is grey now, and there 
is not too much of it. I retire on August 
31, 1958, so only have about eight and 
one-half months left to work. We plan 
to stay right here (Grosse Pointe, Mich.) 
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and hope that any who pass this way will 
drop in.” Paul M. Flagg writes: “I am 
retiring from all major and minor activi¬ 
ties. My ‘norm’ is the speed of greased 
lightning, which is now reduced by arth¬ 
ritis to ‘slow motion.’ ’’ Gerald W. Collier, 
who was one year at M.I.T., writes: “I 
retired from the lumber business in 1954. 
My son, Charles, is a hydraulic engineer 
with the Geological Survey in the Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, district office. My daughter, 
Roberta, is a teacher in the Denver, Colo., 
public schools.” 

Robert S. Mulliken, who is Ernest 
DeWitt Burton Distinguished Service 
Professor in the Physics Department of 
the University of Chicago, writes: “My 
activities here are mainly basic research 
and supervision of basic research contacts 
in chemical physics (specifically, molecu¬ 
lar electronic structure and spectra, both 
theoretical [quantum-mechanical] and 
experimental). 1 have been here since 
1928. I was Science Attache at London 
Embassy in 1955. I have a daughter Val¬ 
erie, aged nine, and a daughter Lucia, 
aged 23. Lucia is visiting us just now with 
her husband and baby daughter and son.” 
Frank Peacock sent the following note to 
the Class Secretary without any idea of its 
being included in the notes, hut it was 
so spicy that it can’t help but be of interest 
to Frank’s friends: “I spent my vacation 
at Delray Beach, Fla., Nassau, and Hava¬ 
na, and there is being put a bit of pressure 
on me to retire right now and settle at 
Delray Beach. I don’t feel that old right 
now, although after we returned the 24th 
of October I came down with the flu, and 
then the gout, with which I am cursed; 
so I was out nearly a month. I feel fine 
now, so the heck with retiring; I’m having 
too much fun.” 

Tubby Strout spent the holidays in the 
East: Thanksgiving with one daughter in 
Clinton, Iowa, and Christmas in Pawling, 
N. Y., with the other daughter. He spent 
one week in Boston but apparently did 
not have time to see many of his friends. 
He forwarded the following from Frank 
N. Crane of Altadena, Calif.: “I was sorry 
to miss the 40tli reunion last June, but 
at the time my wife and I were on the 
Canadian Pacific’s Empress of Scotland 
en route to Liverpool. We were in the 
British Isles from June 11 to September 
27 and spent about eight weeks of the 
time on a motor tour, driving 3,500 miles 
in Britain and 1,000 miles in Ireland. We 
enjoyed the scenery and historic spots, 
especially Edinburgh, which we visited 
during the festival. The weather did not 
treat us so well, however, as it rained 
some nearly every day after July 4. I 
retired from my job as assistant division 
engineer. Bureau of Engineering, Los An¬ 
geles, last May; and now, after a six 
months’ trip, am trying to get adjusted 
to a new regime.” 

Back again to Frank Peacock’s Mid¬ 
west. Louis A. Ferguson, who was with 
us at M.I.T. in 1913 and 1914, writes: 
“I am retired after 30 years with Com¬ 
monwealth Edison. We live aboard our 
50-foot diesel cruiser, which we sailed 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans and 
Palm Beach. We have two children: Mrs. 
R. M. Leach with two strapping sons; 
and Chip, her brother, in his fifth year as 
a Jesuit. After a year’s layoff because of 


ill health, we hope to be back at sea next 
fall — home port Brazilian Dock, Palm 
Beach, Fla. A newspaper clipping from 
Columbus, Ohio, reports "Forty Years of 
Federal Service by T. L. Blakemore, su¬ 
pervisory engineer in the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics Representative offices here, 
were recognized in presentation cere¬ 
monies of a letter of commendation from 
the Secretary of the Navy. Captain 
George A. Whiteside, local Bureau of 
Aeronautics representative, made the pre¬ 
sentation.” 

Dean Parker writes from Michigan: 
“Since we are all retired or nearing re¬ 
tirement, let’s start talking about our chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren. 1 have one son 
who is a professional engineer with East¬ 
man Kodak and an expert on film emul¬ 
sion manufacture. Another son is in charge 
of production co-ordination with the Co¬ 
lumbia Broadcasting System. How about 
a grandchildren derby? I have 10. Can 
anybody claim more?” J. R. Ramsey from 
Plainfield, Ind., wrote: “With the excep¬ 
tion of being associated with a consulting 
firm for five years, I have devoted all my 
business life to the electric and gas utility 
field. Since 1950, I have been director of 
Industrial Relations for the Public Service 
Company of Indiana, with headquarters 
at Plainfield, Ind. We built a contempo¬ 
rary house in Plainfield in 1952, and have 
enjoyed our living here to the full. My 
wife and I both are ardent gardeners, 
and we also drive frequently to Indiana 
University to take advantage of the many 
fine cultural programs offered by that in¬ 
stitution. For ‘damnyankees’ we have be¬ 
come loyal Midwesterners. Our son Jim’s 
family lives in Plainfield, so we have the 
pleasure of being close to our three grand¬ 
children.” 

Bob Marlow sent the following to Dix 
Proctor: “I was unable to send out any 
cards this year as I was laid up quite a 
while. I just got hack to work today. 1 first 
had a mild heart attack, followed by a 
severe case of flu. So I had my Thanks¬ 
giving and Christmas in the hospital. I am 
feeling quite okay now, but am still rather 
weak.” 

The Electronic News reported on No¬ 
vember 25, 1957, that General Leslie R. 
Groves, Jr., Vice-president of Remington 
Rand, Inc., was named a member of a 
special consulting group to the House 
Merchant Marine Committee. He will ad¬ 
vise it on possible need for providing 
greater shipping facilities between the At¬ 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, in view of the 
approaching obsolescence of the Panama 
Canal. 

En route to Wilmington, Del., on a 
Pennsylvania Pullman, your Secretary no¬ 
ticed a distinguished man with a profile 
and voice that stirred up 40 years of 
memory. Result — a pleasant ride to the 
Hotel D 11 Pont with Bill McAdams, who is 
doing consulting for Du Pont in addition 
to enjoying his emeritus professorship at 
M.I.T. 

Have you read “Research Builds Amer¬ 
ica's Future” by the president of A. D. 
Little — of course none other than 1917’s 
president, Ray Stevens — in The Atlantic 
Monthly for October, 1957? It’s a good 
article. 

Here today — gone tomorow. This is the 
story of two of our classmates, Dave 
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Pierce and Arthur Knight. When these 
notes were started the following was re¬ 
ceived from Dave Pierce: “My full-time 
contract for work with Diamond Alkali 
Company concludes on December 31. 
After that, I am to make regular visits to 
Cleveland for consultation, but will be 
able to live at our house in Elkins Park, 
Pa., instead of in an apartment in Cleve¬ 
land with only occasional trips home, as 
has been the case during the past four 
years. Friend wife and I are looking for¬ 
ward to having more time for oil painting 
and other activities.” Dave died on Jan¬ 
uary 22 after an illness of one month. He 
had been chief engineer for Rohm and 
Haas and later in the same capacity for 
General Aniline and Film Corp. He had 
published a book on chemical engineer¬ 
ing, and was a contributor to several 
chemical magazines. 

Arthur Knight died on February 1 in 
Memorial Hospital, New York City. Ar¬ 
thur’s life was filled wtih many activities, 
not only in business, but in civic affairs. 
In business, he was general manager of 
the Euston Lead Company, Scranton, Pa. 
In civic affairs he was president of the 
Scranton Y.M.C.A. for 10 years, and 
served as president of the Scranton Ro¬ 
tary Club and Scranton Tennis Club. He 
made a goodwill tour of the Middle East 
in 1956 at the request of the State De¬ 
partment. Arthur was a distinguished 
flyer in World War I and continued this 
interest as a member of the Owners and 
Pilots Association and the Sportsmen Pilots 
Association. We bid them both bon voy¬ 
age. 

Two brief notes about men who were 
with us for periods of two years each: 
William Warren Rausch, Course I, for 
designing a very modem drug store in 
Williamstown, Mass.; and Lewis W. 
Douglas, former Ambassador to Britain, 
for being awarded an honorary Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the British 
Empire, by Queen Elizabeth II. 

Today’s Best Smile: There was a dear 
old lady who sent her minister a box of 
assorted goodies with this note: “Dear 
Pastor: Knowing that you do not eat 
sweets, I am sending candy to your wife, 
and nuts to you." — W. I. McNeill, Sec¬ 
retary, 14 Hillcrest Avenue, Summit, N. J. 
Stanley C. Dunning, Assistant Secretary, 
21 Washington Avenue, Cambridge 40, 
Mass. 

1918 

The power of purpose manifests itself 
soon in the lives of men, especially once 
they are out of college. In its January 7 
issue the New York Herald Tribune car¬ 
ried an article titled “Man to Watch”; 
the man turned out to be our own Bill 
Foster, who will be remembered by those 
who were there as the principal speaker 
at our 35th reunion five years ago. The 
immediate reason for the article was Bill’s 
being cochairman of the Gaither Commit¬ 
tee with Bob Sprague (M.I.T. ’23 and a 
former student of mine). Bill has divided 
a distinguished career between private in¬ 
dustry and government service. The latter 
began in 1917 when he left the Institute 
to become a second lieutenant in the Air 
Corps. He never did finish his senior year 
in Electrical Engineering because he was 
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told he had to start over again a term he 
had almost finished when he left. So he 
became a sales engineer. In short order he 
was employed by the Pressed and Welded 
Steel Products Co., of Long Island City. 
Because he is a superb executive Bill was 
soon president and a director of the com¬ 
pany, which he made greatly successful 
by the early acquisition of stainless steel 
rights. During World War II, he worked 
in half a dozen wartime agencies. He did 
procurement work in the War Depart¬ 
ment, served as a regional director of the 
Small War Plants Corporation and a di¬ 
rector of purchasing for the Army Service 
Forces. For his work, he received the 
Medal of Merit and a War Department 
commendation. 

In 1946 he went to Washington, be¬ 
coming undersecretary of Commerce in 
a Democratic administration despite be¬ 
ing a Republican. His boss was W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, later Governor Harriman, 
who was sent overseas in 1948 to set up 
the Marshall Plan. Bill became his general 
deputy at Paris. In June, 1949, he be¬ 
came deputy administrator of the Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation Administration; and 
when Paul Hoffman left to head the Ford 
Foundation in 1950, Bill became adminis-*. 
trator of the E.C.A. He was deputy secre¬ 
tary of Defense from 1951 to 1953. For 
the next two years he was president of 
the Manufacturing Chemists Association. 
He joined Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. in July, 1955, as executive vice- 
president, and directed its High Energy' 
Fuels program. Bill is a director of Detroit 
Edison Co., Marquardt Aircraft Co., and 
National Savings and Trust Co. He is 
board chairman of Reaction Motors, Inc., 
and Porter International Co. He has held 
a number of committee posts in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Born in Westfield, N. J., lie lived in Scars- 
dale, N. Y., for many years. He married 
Beulah Robinson of Hartford, Conn., in 
1925. They have one son, Seymour. Fos¬ 
ter’s name has sometimes been mistaken 
for that of William Z. Foster, national 
chairman of the Communist party; but it 
would be difficult to find two men more 
antithetical in purpose. With the E.C.A., 
the Defense Department, and again in the 
Gaither group, William Chapman Foster 
lias been one of America’s most effective 
anti-Communists. 

Winter is a fitful time of year for those 
who are not hearty and vigorous. In addi¬ 
tion to that, we are at a critical age in the 
life saga of the race. Professor Maurice 
E. Gelinas, Course VI, died on January 
9 after long illness. He went up to Har¬ 
vard for a master’s degree in 1920, did 
further study at the University of Michi¬ 
gan, and was for 24 years a professor at 
Hibbing Junior College in Minnesota. For 
12 years, until illness forced his retire¬ 
ment, he was professor of research for the 
Lowell Technological Institute. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, daughter, and four 
grandchildren. Professor Waldemar S. 
McGuire died on January 24. Most of the 
time since his graduation by Course X 
he has been a professor of chemistTy at 
Northeastern University in Boston. News 
of John A. Parker’s death on November 
24 has just reached me via the Alumni 
Office. He was another Course VI man 
whose final assignment, as far as I know. 


was as superintendent of the Southern 
District for the Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation, with his headquarters in 
Fredonia, N. Y. — F. Alexander Ma- 
goun. Secretary, Jaffrey Center, N. H. 

1919 

Word from Harold Marshall tells us 
that he has now retired from Warren 
Webster and Company, where for the last 
several years he had served as advertising 
and sales promotion manager in addition 
to handling the company’s export sales. 
Harold has always been extremely active 
in civic affairs, we know, and he is now 
serving his second term as mayor of Pal¬ 
myra. Or, to quote Harold: “Just now I’m 
busy with Palmyra Borough business — 
later in the year I expect to devote some 
of my time as a consultant in industrial 
advertising management.” Our comment 
is that that is the sort of forward thinking 
that keeps a man from growing old. 

Donald W. Kitchin (together with Ori¬ 
son S. Pratt, Class of ’41) gave a paper 
entitled “Treeing in Polyethylene as a 
Prelude to Breakdown” at the Winter 
General Meeting of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Electrical Engineers in New York 
during February. Don certainly does keep 
things humming. 

The same goes for Charlie Chayne, 
General Motors vice-president, who spoke 
before the Society of Plastic Engineers 
recently on the subject of plastics and 
their use in manufacture of automobiles. 
Prediction is that they will play an in¬ 
creasingly larger part in car fabrication. 

Roy Mackay writes that all goes well 
with him, and that he would be pleased 
to see any 1919 men any time they are 
down his way. You’ll find him at the Spar¬ 
rows Point Plant of Bethlehem Steel, 
Sparrows Point, Md., where he is super¬ 
intendent of their Rod and Wire Mills. 

New addresses for the following: 
George C. McCarten, 31010 Edgewood 
Road, Cleveland 24, Ohio; Alan G. Rich¬ 
ards, 1111 Army Navy Drive, Arlington 
2, Va.; Maurice H. Role, 20 Bicknell 
Street, Dorchester 21, Mass. 

We regret to inform you of the death 
of Harold Kaiser, who passed away on 
January 28 after a long illness. He had 
been associated with Sofvay Process for 
the past 37 years. Surviving are his wife, 
a son and two daughters. — E. R. Smoley 
T9, Secretary, The Lummus Company, 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

1920 

It is with a heavy heart that I must 
report the death of Ted Hobson. I do not 
need to say that Ted was one of the most 
popular as well as one of the most loyal 
members of our Class. He had been in 
poor health for some time and was unable 
to attend the last class reunion for that 
reason. He will be sorely missed by us all. 
Ted was a native of Lowell, Mass., and 
lived there for 40 years but moved to 
Columbus, Ohio, about 20 years ago. He 
was a star pitcher on the Lowel High 
School baseball team and he was a tour¬ 
nament caliber golfer as well. He leaves 
his widow, Marion; a son, Gordon; and 
three grandchildren. I have also just 
learned of the death of Harold E. Peebles 
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of Des Moines, Iowa, but do not have 
any details at this writing. 

It is a pleasure to report that Morris 
Lipp has been elected manager of the 
city of Miami Beach, Fla., where he has 
been city engineer for many years. In re¬ 
ceiving the unanimous vote' of the City 
Council he was referred to as a man of 
integrity and competence with an excel¬ 
lent knowledge of the city government. 

Harold Smiddy, Vice-president of Man¬ 
agement Consultation Services of General 
Electric Company, was awarded the 
Henry Laurence Gantt Gold Medal at the 
1957 annual meeting of the American So¬ 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. He was 
described at the Medal Award Ceremony 
as follows: “Experienced, forward-looking 
exponent of civic responsibility as a funda¬ 
mental attitude of managers; successful 
in decentralizing large industry to in¬ 
crease its community usefulness and give 
managers their full responsibility; out 
standing teacher of management practice 
and philosophy; and devoted servant of 
his professional organizations nationally 
and internationally.” 

Captain Russell S. Hitchcock has left 
Melrose, Mass., and is in Sheepscott, 
Maine. A welcome letter from Foster 
Doane advises that he spent a restful and 
pleasant two weeks earlier this winter 
with our classmate Frank Badger at Hol¬ 
lywood Beach, Fla. He reports that Frank 
and his wife are both well and says that 
it is always a pleasure to stay at their 
motel, which is situated on the inland 
waterway and only 100 yards from the 
beach. I can second that motion, as I 
spent a very happy week there with the 
Badgers last winter. Foster says that be¬ 
fore they went to Florida they did some 
island hopping which covered Puerto 
Rico, Ciudad Trujillo, Haiti, and Jamaica. 
Since your Secretary is just back from 
Jamaica, he doesn’t have to be told that 
Foster had a good time there. Maybe we 
ought to have our 40th reunion down 
there in February instead of at Pine Or¬ 
chard in June. Any suggestions? 

George Morgan has gotten to be the 
camellia king of southeast Texas. His 
gardens produced the best of show entry 
at the recent Southeast Texas Camellia 
Society Show, and by this time he has 
undoubtedly won further honors at the 
10th annual Camellia Show of the Men’s 
Garden Club of Beaumont. A picture of 
George in the Beaumont Enterprise indi¬ 
cates that he is as handsome and vigorous 
as ever. He even outshines the camellias. 

Robert T. Knapp, Professor of hydraulic 
engineering at California Institute of 
Technology, died late last year. He had 
been with Cal Tech for all but three of 
his years since graduation and was con¬ 
sidered one of the nation’s top experts in 
hydrodynamics. He had conducted im¬ 
portant investigations in many fields, in¬ 
cluding turbines, centrifugal pumps, wave 
and surge problems of beaches and har¬ 
bors, underwater ordinances, soil erosion, 
drainage, and irrigation. He was chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers’ 
Hydraulics Division and was awarded the 
A.S.M.E.’s Melville Medal in 1955 for a 
paper on cavitation. Cal Tech’s hydraulic 
laboratory was conceived by Dr. Knapp 
and developed under his guidance. Dur- 
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ing the war he worked with tile Office 
of Scientific Research and Development 
on the air and water trajectories of rock¬ 
ets, bombs, and torpedoes. He was also 
a consultant to the U. S. Army Ballistic 
Research Laboratory at the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds. His home was in Pasa¬ 
dena. Mrs. Knapp survives him. 

Harold Bower is living in Ipswich, 
Mass., address 77 Fourth Street, Little 
Neck. Paul Valov has moved from Oak¬ 
land to Berkeley, Calif. — Harold Bug- 
bee, Secretary, 7 Dartmouth Street, Win¬ 
chester, Mass. 

1921 

Ray and Helen St. Laurent phoned 
tonight to say they are leaving for Miami. 
They will drive from their Manchester, 
Conn., home to catch a plane for Havana; 
and we expect to have them stop over 
here in Glen Ridge en route. Maxine and 
your Secretary plan to leave from Idle- 
wild next Thursday morning for a non¬ 
stop hop direct to Havana to join the St. 
Laurents and our kind hosts, Ilelier and 
Graciela Rodriguez, that afternoon. 
We’re just bustin’ out all over to tell you 
about the nth degree of fun and good 
fellowship and the very timely escape 
from this extra frigid weather to Cuba’s 
balmy breezes — but we’ll both have to be 
patient and wait until next month for the 
account of Technology’s and our most 
unsual class reunion. Hope you were 
there to enjoy it, too! 

Lark Randall and Ray both wrote 
glowing accounts of the 1921 cocktail 
party which Lark organized, with the 
help of Josh Crosby and Chick Kurth, to 
precede the annual dinner and Midwinter 
Meeting of the Alumni Association at 
Walker and the Kresge Auditorium. Says 
Ray: “It was an excellent get-together of 
the Class of 1921 last night at the Mid¬ 
winter Meeting. Lark Randall and his 
committee did a superb job in arranging 
the cocktail party for the Class in the 
Penthouse of the Faculty Club. There 
were a few who did not arrive in time 
for cocktails and who went directly to 
Walker for dinner, where I am sure we 
had the largest representation of any 
Class.” Lark adds: “The following 23 
members of the Class of 1921 showed up 
for cocktails and dinner at the Midwinter 
Meeting of the Alumni Association on 
February 4. Several of the boys brought 
along guests, most of whom were science 
teachers in preparatory schools. As you 
know, the subject of the evening was ‘A 
Break-Through in Science Teaching.’ Sor¬ 
ry you were not able to be with us, but 
maybe I’ll catch up with you at Alumni 
Day in June.” 

The composite list of attenders relayed 
by Ray and Lark includes Al Calvert, Josh 
Crosby, Ed Delany, Harry Goodman, Roy 
Hersum, Mel Jenney, Chick Kurth, John 
Mattson, Dick McKay, Don Morse, Harry 
Myers, Phil Nelles, Lark Randall, Herb 
Reinhard, Ray St. Laurent, Steve Seam- 
pos, George Schnitzler, Ted Steffian, Har¬ 
old Stose, George Thomson, Bill Wald, 
Frank Whelan, and Everett Wilson. 

Rufe Shaw has been elected to the 
executive committee of the M.I.T. Club of 
Philadelphia. Since Palmer Scott retired, 
we no longer get firsthand information 


on the activities of liis Nlarscot boatbuild¬ 
ing and plastics activities, but American 
Boatbuilding Corporation, a combination 
of Marseot Plastics and Beetle Boat Com¬ 
panies, did exhibit at the New York Mo¬ 
tor Boat Show. The “retiring” habit seems 
to be in vogue this month: witness Ed 
Clark departing from Warwick, R. I., to 
enjoy his retirement in Damariscotta, 
Maine; George Owens forsaking his be¬ 
loved Islip, N. Y., for Vero Beach, Fla.; 
Colonel Bill Ready, U. S. Army, retired, 
moving from his Verona, Pa., abode to 
become a citizen of Clearwater, Fla.; and 
Bill Knoepke’s uprooting of his Larch- 
mont, N. Y., home to settle down perma¬ 
nently in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Of those still in harness, Ray Fisher of 
the Hexalpha Clan gives his address as 
10215 Belgrove Court, Seattle 2, Wash. 
Liz Gatewood is with the American Bu¬ 
reau of Shipping at 45 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. Paid Hanson has returned 
to 1402 West Lake Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn., from his sojourn in Atlanta, Ga. 
James LeCrand, long-time Detroit resi¬ 
dent, is now a neighbor of Wally Adams 
in Middletown, Ohio, where Jim lives at 
9 Kenwood Drive. Harold C. Pickett re¬ 
ports moving from Beverly, Mass., to 
Upper Darby, Pa.; and Charles L. Pool, 
formerly of Boston, has a new home at 
24 Sunset Terrace, Essex, Conn. Miles 
Zoller just says his mail should be ad¬ 
dressed to Box 598, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dug and Betty Jackson’s attractive 
Yuletide greetings are graced with pic¬ 
tures of their eight grandchildren, rang¬ 
ing in age from 14-year-old Dugald 4th 
to the 1957 arrivals, Daniel Brian Jackson 
and Andrew Carlton Seabury. Jack and 
Marge Kendall’s good wishes at the 
Christmas season feature their lovely new 
daughter-in-law. Son Boh, Stanford and 
M.I.T. Graduate School, met Angela on 
the S. S. United Stales, returning from 
Europe, where he had been doing re¬ 
search for the French Petroleum Institute; 
and she was on her way back from a 
cultural exchange visit to India under the 
auspices of 4-H and the Ford Foundation. 
They were married last September. Scott 
and Susan, children of older son, Jack, 
look mighty comfortable on the hearth 
at Hermosa Place; but the log fire is prob¬ 
ably just a photographic prop they use 
out there in South Pasadena, Calif. Bob 
and Helen Miller’s Christmas group pic¬ 
ture of their six good-looking children in¬ 
cludes Peggy’s husband, Jim Weaver. 

Please excuse us if the column of notes 
has noticeably shrunk this month. Have 
to get ready for meeting the other ’21-ers 
in Havana and the swell group from the 
M.I.T. Club of Cuba who will be our 
pilots throughout the five days for which 
events are programmed. If we didn’t see 
you there, come on over to Cambridge 
with your wife next Alumni Day, June 16, 
and we’ll try to arrange a special pictorial 
showing of the 1921 Parade in Cuba. 
Meanwhile, let’s have your news to help 
get the column back to its usual propor¬ 
tions. Many thanks! — Carole A. Clarke, 
Secretary, Components Division, Interna¬ 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Corpo¬ 
ration, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 
Edwin T. Steffian, Assistant Secretary 
and Chairman, Havana Reunion Commit¬ 
tee, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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1922 

Trial by Fire is the name I must give to 
the present Buffalo activity. We are on 
trial with Joe Conrad and Chick Kane as 
judges for good results in the Alumni 
Fund Campaign. Checks will be fired in 
as we put a big fire under the Alumni, 
including the '22 men. As this Fire Sale 
starts on either tepee warmers or exotic 
fuels, the order is “Fire when ready,” and 
especially fire away to encourage in¬ 
creased gifts. In the snowstorm and low 
temperatures we are now having, fire is 
a welcome word. 

Oscar Horovitz of Newton, Associate, 
Photographic Society of America, and 
Fellow, American Cinema League, has 
been awarded honorable mention in the 
1957 International Cinema Competition 
of the Photographic Society of America 
for his film, The Social Beaver. We have 
always enjoyed Oscar’s remarkable talent 
at our reunions. Clate Grover has sent in 
a clipping from the New York Herald 
Tribune with a photograph and the an¬ 
nouncement regarding L. F. Hickemell, 
Vice-president in charge of engineering of 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Co., telling of 
his nomination to be president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers. He will come to Buffalo in June to 
receive the gavel. He is the author of nu¬ 
merous technical papers and articles, the 
editor or associate editor on several tech¬ 
nical books, and holds patents on mag¬ 
netic mine sweeping and high voltage 
cables. 

There was a good review of Ted Mil¬ 
ler’s Polymer Chemicals Co. and W. R. 
Grace and Co. in Business Week of Jan¬ 
uary 25 regarding starting production of 
low-pressure, high-density polyethylene 
in his $18 million plant. We hope Ted 
can get back from the Mardi gras coun¬ 
try often. There was a good photo in the 
January issue of the Technology Review 
of George Dandrow accepting the Silver 
Stein Award. Also Ted and Mrs. Miller, 
Mrs. Fay Lincoln, and Parke Appel. Make 
special note of Parke’s form-fitting cum¬ 
merbund. G. Everett Farmer gave the in¬ 
troduction to a session on Microwave 
Channel Requirements for Protective Re¬ 
laying at the winter meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Another nice write-up has been received 
on the good job Clinton B. F. Brill has 
been doing for New York state with best 
wishes for his new job as chairman of 
the New York State Thruway Commis¬ 
sion. 

Changes of address received include 
the following new locations: William W. 
Bainbridge, 4 Manning Circle, Pelham, 
N. Y.; Thomas D. Tyne, 10 Sailers Way, 
Rumson, N. J.; H. Clifford Gayley, 1105 
Park Avenue, New York 28, N. Y.; Sey¬ 
mour PI. Hemenway, 8 Revonah Avenue, 
Stamford, Conn.; Colonel Robert S. Barr, 
3002-8th Avenue, Pueblo, Colo.; Eben H. 
Baker, 99 Pine Ridge Road, Waban 68, 
Mass.; Ralph C. Geckler, 19333 Van Aken 
Boulevard, Shaker Heights 21, Ohio; Alan 
W. Hastings, 3610 Long Avenue, Beau¬ 
mont, Texas; Professor Charles W. Uf- 
ford, 730 Panmure Road, Haverford, Pa.; 
John H. Wishman, 5601 West 78th Street, 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas; Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral William F. Heavey, 4000 Massachu¬ 


setts Avenue, Northwest, Washington 16, 

D. C.; H. Ward Doebler, 418 Glen Road, 
Weston 93, Mass. We send sympathy to 
the families of our classmates who have 
passed on, including Russell G. Bellezza 
of New York who was recently named 
assistant administrator of Business and 
Defense Services Administration of the 
LTnited States Department of Commerce. 
He had previously been with General 
Electric and the General Cable Corpora¬ 
tion. — Whitworth Fercuson, Secretary, 
333 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
C. George Dandrow, Assistant Secretary, 
Johns-Manville Corporation, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Our 35th reunion starts at The Pines, 
Cotuit (Cape Cod), Mass., June 12; and 
we wind up in Cambridge for Alumni 
Day, June 16. Penn Howland and his 
energetic committee have plans well un¬ 
der control, and we will be looking for 
you on those days. 

Somehow or other it escaped our atten¬ 
tion that Robert Sprague, XIII, Chairman 
and Treasurer of the Sprague Electric 
Company and Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Boston, was director of 
the 100-man committee that produced 
the Gaither Report on Defense for Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower’s National Security 
Council. He and President Killian have 
worked together in the past as consultants 
to the National Security Council and the 
Science Advisory Committee of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. Bob says the 
public needs more facts, which seems to 
be a rather conservative estimate of the 
situation. Congratulations! 

As you know, Julius A. Stratton, VI, is 
acting president of the Institute while 
President Killian is on leave of absence 
as technical advisor to President Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Bernard E. Proctor, VII, Head of the 
Department of Food Technology, in co¬ 
operation with S. A. Goldblith’40 is co¬ 
author of an article in Symposium Vol¬ 
ume Number 49 of American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. The title 
is "Present-day Status of Radiation Steri¬ 
lization.” Our local grapevine informs 
your Scribe that the food processing com¬ 
panies are greatly interested in the new 
developments. 

Bertram E. Warren, VIII, and Otto J. 
Guentert’56G are coauthors of an article 
entitled “X-Ray Study of Faults in Body- 
Centered Cubic Metals,” in the January, 
1958, issue of Jotirtud of Applied Physics. 

Gerald A. Fitzgerald, VII, has been 
named professor of agricultural engineer¬ 
ing at the University of Massachusetts. 
His main area of responsibility will be in 
marketing education work with retail 
firms. He is well qualified for the new 
position, having had an outstanding career 
with the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries and as 
a research engineer for General Foods 
Corp. He is a consultant for several large 
food processors and food users. 

E. Louis Greenblatt, II, was honored 
in January for 25 years of devoted service 
as treasurer of the Moses Michael Hayes 
Masonic Lodge in Boston. He is also past 
master of the Germania Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., and has been extremely active over 


the past 30 years in Masonic circles in 
Greater Boston. 

Newspapers in January related that a 
Peiping radio broadcast announced the 
dismissal of five leading officials in the 
Hunan Province of south-central China. 
Among them was our classmate, Cheng 
Hsin-ling, Vice-governor, who was 
charged with anti-Communist and anti- 
Socialist crimes for allegedly having used 
the short free criticism period of last 
year’s rectification movement to launch 
attacks on the Chinese Communist Party. 

Ernesto B. Ledesma, II, general com¬ 
mercial superintendent of the Philippine 
Long Distance Telephone Co., wants one 
of his sons to learn something about the 
mutual fire insurance business; so we have 
offered to take Junior on here at White 
Plains, while another son is studying elec¬ 
tronics at the Radio Corporation of Amer¬ 
ica Institute in New York City. Arrival 
is expected in April. After completing 
their studies, the two boys will return to 
the Philippines to go into business there. 
Ernest sends his regards to the Class and 
states there may be a chance he will make 
the reunion. 

We regret to report the passing of Ben¬ 
jamin Albert, VI, who was head of the 
Electrical and Technical Division of Bos¬ 
ton Edison Co., with which he had been 
associated since graduation. He was a 
member of the Temple Ohabei Shalom, 
Brookline; Mass.; the American Society of 
Professional Engineers; the American In¬ 
stitute of Electrical Engineers; and the 
Richard C. MacLaurin Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M. 

Remember, the 35th reunion starts 
June 12! It is time to start polishing your 
stories about fishing, grandchildren, ac¬ 
complishments, and favorite anecdotes. 
The competition at Cotuit will be intense 
— some of us would rather talk than per¬ 
form. — Howard F. Russell, Secretary, 
Improved Risk Mutuals, 15 North Broad¬ 
way, White Plains, N. Y. Wentworth T. 
Howland, Assistant Secretary, 1771 
Washington Street, Aubumdale 66, Mass. 

1924 

No doubt by now the daffodils are 
blooming and the returning birds are 
twittering in the tree tops, but as this 
is being written Cambridge is still digging 
out after the worst snowstorm in many 
years. For the second time in history 
M.I.T. was listed on all the early morning 
“No School” broadcasts. And so, against 
this background of present confusion and 
future hope, a Happy Easter to all of you! 

A few announcements of some impor¬ 
tance. The Phelps Dodge Copper Prod¬ 
ucts Corporation showed rare acumen in 
electing as its new executive vice-presi¬ 
dent, Edgar P. Dunlaevy. Ed has also 
been made a director of the corporation. 
New York’s large Puerto Rican population 
is well known. Not so well publicized is 
the fact that Chicago also has quite a 
delegation. Early this year their largest 
organization, the Caballeros de San Juan, 
named its entry as “Puerto Rican of the 
Year.” He was, of course, Luis A. Ferre, 
“prominent industrialist and political fig¬ 
ure, head of Ferre Enterprises and vice- 
president of the Republican Party in 
Puerto Rico.” Luis was feted at a big 
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banquet at the Conrad Hilton, later spoke 
to the City Club on “The Puerto Rican 
Challenge.” 

Lloyd Gensel has been in public ad¬ 
ministration work since the early ’thirties, 
a large part of that time in Atlanta, Ga. 
In January he took office as executive 
assistant to the chairman of the DeKalb 
Commission. An alert secretary should be 
able to go on from there, but unfortunate¬ 
ly expansion on this item must await word 
from someone a bit closer to the scene. 
This winter the University of Michigan 
dedicated a new Aeronautical and Auto¬ 
motive Engineering Laboratory. A high 
spot in the festivities, award of an hon¬ 
orary Doctor of Engineering degree to 
James H. Doolittle. 

A fragment of a Netv York Times piece 
arrived recently, presumably part of a 
talk given by William II. Correale, New 
York’s superintendent of School Building 
Design and Construction. From what was 
included we gather that Bill’s payroll is 
about $2.5 million a year and that since 
1951 70 different architectural firms have 
been used, and a remarkable face-lifting 
has resulted. 

Franklin O. Billings, the movingest 
man in the Class, has done it again. Now 
that he’s through school in Washington 
he’s gone south to Ventura, Calif. If he’s 
going to work on the problems of the 
aged, there is probably a greater concen¬ 
tration of source material down there. 
Back in New York, the New York Club 
is making a professional committee man 
of Sox Kinsey. He’s on the club’s nomi¬ 
nating committee for 1958; and also, a 
more far-sighted job, on its long-range 
planning committee. 

“Nutley, N. J. —.Paul J. Cardinal, who 
has been vice-president of the Vitamin 
Division of Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc., for 
the past 10 years, has been promoted to 
vice-president in charge of industrial re¬ 
lations.” Evidently, having glutted the 
vitamin market, Paul has been moved on 
to bigger and better things. Asked for 
a definition, Paul says of industrial rela¬ 
tions: “Our concept of the term means 
both the health, welfare, and morale of 
our 2,560 employees . . . and also relations 
with industry across the horizon, with 
community life and what have you.” That 
covers a lot of territory, especially the 
“what have you”! 

Paul reports that the February New 
York luncheon had several cancellations, 
blames it on Lincoln’s Birthday. By what 
chain of reasoning is not quite clear. But 
these ’24 luncheons at the New York 
M.I.T. Club (Wednesday of the second 
full week of each month, 12:15 P.M.) 
are taking hold. To date the following 
have been at one or more: Al Anderson; 
Walter Bagby; Gordon Billard; Roland 
Black; Phil Blanchard; Howell Brown; 
Paul Cardinal; Austin Cooley; Bill Cor¬ 
reale, Griff Crafts; Bill Delehanty; Jim 
Grahame; Walt GreSs; Bill Keplinger; Sox 
Kinsey; Elko Ilonigman; Dick Lassiter; 
Pret Littlefield; Bill MacCallum; Jack 
McCoy; Frank Manley; Perry Maynard; 
Dan Mead; Lou Porter; Gus Rudd; the 
Schoolers, pere et fils; Pret Scott; Greg 
Shea; Howard Stevens; Henry Tanck; 
and Ed Wininger. This column is getting 
to look like a sounding board for our New 
^ °rk contingent, but it’s a good group; 
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so join them when the opportunity arises. 

Might not be amiss to remind you that 
our 35th reunion draws closer all tire 
time. We’ll foregather at tire Oyster Har¬ 
bors Club on Cape Cod from Friday, 
June 12 through Sunday, June 14, in 1959 

with, we hope, a goodly accompani¬ 
ment of wives. There will be a few ’07 
nren on deck at the same time, but maybe 
that will just make us feel younger. Plan 
your next year’s vacation accordingly. — 
Henry B. Kane, Secretary, Room 1-272, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1925 

It is with deep regret that we announce 
the passing of three members of the Class 
during the past few weeks. On January 9, 
Colonel Arthur R. MacLean, Course I, 
U. S. Army Retired, died of cancer at the 
Walter Reed Anrry Hospital at the age 
of 54. Colonel MacLean served as a spe¬ 
cialist in material procurement with the 
Chief of Engineers Office during World 
War II, following liis call to active duty in 
1940. He had remained in the Service 
after the close of the war and had had 
a number of assignments, including one 
from 1952 to 1955 as a member of the 
staff and faculty at the Engineers’ School, 
Fort Belvoir. He also served as post en¬ 
gineer at Belvoir. He was in Paris with 
the Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe (S.H.A.P.E.) in 1956 when a phy¬ 
sical examination showed he had cancer, 
at which time he retired and moved to 
Falls Church, Va. He is survived by his 
wife at 510 Juniper Lane, Ravenwood, 
Falls Church. 

On January 10, William J. Limpery, 
Course VI, died at the Elmhurst, Long 
Island, General Hospital following a long 
illness. He had been a civil engineer for 
the city of New York for more than 32 
years, having joined the New York De¬ 
partment of Public Works shortly after 
leaving M.I.T. He was active in the plan¬ 
ning of the city’s hospitals and public 
buildings, and also helped in the planning 
of the 8th Avenue Independent Subway 
line. He is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
Maria Limpery. • 

In January, also. Nelson (Jocko) D. Ma¬ 
lone, Course II, corporate insurance man¬ 
ager of the Revere Copper and Brass 
Company, Inc., died at his home, 211 
West Sycamore Street, Rome, N. Y. Jocko 
had been seriously ill for many months. 

All the news this month is not on the 
sobering side. The Kerite Company in 
New York City announced on January 22 
that Ralph B. Norton, Course XIV, had 
been promoted to the position of chief 
engineer. This company has been manu¬ 
facturing insulated cable and wire for the 
railroads and the power and industrial 
fields for 100 years. Ralph joined the com¬ 
pany in 1926; and from 1945 until his 
recent promotion was their assistant chief 
engineer. 

Theodore Franks, Course XV, Presi¬ 
dent of T. W. Franks and Associates, a 
management consultant firm in Chicago, 
Ill., was one of the main speakers at the 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Group Psychotherapy and Psycho¬ 
drama m New York City. 

A final note from the Gloucester, Mass., 
Times indicates that the Gloucester 


School Committee at its organization 
meeting selected Edward A. Hagstrom, 
Course II, to fill an unexpired term; and 
he will serve for the next two years. He 
is well known as a civic minded individ¬ 
ual and a native of Gloucester, and is in 
the general contracting business with his 
brother, their specialty being large ma¬ 
chine contracting and hot topping. — 
F. L. Foster, Secretary, Room 5-105, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1926 

Tliis morning your Secretary will reap 
the benefit of having sent a post card to 
a classmate we have not heard from for 
years. Bill Kalker came back with a nice 
letter that will get us off to a good start. 
Before we turn you over to Bill, however, 
we must mention that the notes are being 
written at Pigeon Cove as usual and that 
it is a really cold February morning. You 
may sometimes wonder what we do about 
the little house on the cliff during the 
week in cold weather, this being our 10th 
winter. Well, at first I used a flashing 
searchlight connected to a thermostat that 
would flash at the neighbors if the tem¬ 
perature dropped to 40°. Then we found 
that the plants required watering, so we 
turned the responsibility of watching the 
heating plant over to Gunner and took the 
flashing searchlight to Winchester to 
guard the house there week ends. What I 
am leading up to is that it finally hap¬ 
pened. Gunner entered the house this 
week and found the thermometer at 38°. 
He got into action quickly though; the 
oil burner man replaced a dead motor, 
and we were back in business before any 
damage resulted. It took 10 years, but if 
we had not anticipated trouble we would 
have really had it. Now let’s get on with 
Bill’s letter — here goes: 

"Dear George — When your card was 
received, my wife embarrassed me into 
promising to write to you. Her interest 
could have been generated because your 
card was postmarked "Roekport.” You 
see, my wife spent several summers study¬ 
ing art and painting in and around Rock- 
port and Gloucester before we were mar¬ 
ried, and she sort of still has a soft spot 
for the area. At any rate, I have been ca¬ 
joled into writing, so here goes. My career 
has been rather ordinary. Following grad¬ 
uation, I went into the mortgage financ¬ 
ing business; and after a few years at 
that and the depression, I drifted into the 
construction of housing. After erecting a 
number of large housing projects, I got 
the bright idea that rents were at their 
peak and sold out all of our holdings in 
the apartment house projects that we had 
built. 1 then went into the more conserva¬ 
tive field of erecting office buildings, 
which I rented to prime tenants. Appar¬ 
ently I didn’t take full advantage of my 
training in economics at the Institute be¬ 
cause I guessed wrong, apartment rentals 
having gone up substantially since then, 
as most people know. However, I have 
enjoyed my past few years of this type of 
building, having erected projects all over 
the country from Hartford to Texas, the 
last one of importance being in Chicago. 
Right now, I am erecting the first new tall 
office building that has been built in 
Brooklyn in 30 years and have leased it in 
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its entirety to the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York for a long period. 

“In between, I managed to marry, and 
I now have a son at the University of 
Michigan and a daughter at the Searsdale 
High School. We manage to squeeze in a 
few trips to Europe now and then, and 
we just returned from a European trip 
during the Christmas and New Year’s 
holidays with our children. Oh yes, we 
still get up to Gloucester and Rockport. 
We enjoy suburban life in Searsdale and 
I maintain my office in nearby White 
Plains. I met Sam Cole some years ago 
and he was with one of the governmental 
agencies. Other than that meeting and a 
telephone conversation with one of the 
Kelly brothers, I have not crossed paths 
with any other ’26-ers all these years. 

“I had an interesting experience a few 
years ago that relates to the Institute. 
While negotiating a large lease, the chair¬ 
man of the board of the Continental In¬ 
surance Company of New York, my ten¬ 
ant, asked me how and why I was able 
to come up with the proper solution to all 
their problems in a matter of weeks 
whereas they had been negotiating with 
others for many months, unsuccessfully. 
He asked about my background and my 
professional training and education. As 
soon as I mentioned that I had graduated 
from the Institute, he said: “I’ve heard 
enough, that explains everything, the deal 
is yours." I guess this proves that M.I.T. 
still has a magic effect on a good many 
people, probably more so now than ever 
before, even though we have been out of 
school for all these years. My best per¬ 
sonal regards, and here's to the future. 
Sincerely — Bill” No, we did not repri¬ 
mand Bill for not dropping in at Pigeon 
Cove because after all he wrote a nice 
letter. However, we did extend the usual 
invitation for his next visit to Cape Ann. 

Now we have an interesting news re¬ 
lease about another classmate. “Cyril S. 
Smith, professor of metallurgy, recently 
resigned as director of the institute for 
the Study of Metals of the University of 
Chicago. Mr. Smith, who hewled the In¬ 
stitute since it was formed in 1945, will 
devote fidl time to basic research in the 
physical structure of metal alloys. He 
worked at the Los Alamos Scientific Lab¬ 
oratory of the Manhattan District during 
World War II, and for three years was in 
charge of metallurgical investigations.” 

Here's one that i’m trying to recall — I 
find a sheet tom from my calendar pad in 
late October and tossed in with my notes. 
It says, “Walter Campbell is doing the 
architecture on the new American Em¬ 
bassy in Taipei with Herb Beckwith.” As 
I write, it seems to come back. Win Pot¬ 
ter’22 phoned one day last fall — he was 
in Boston on a visit from Formosa, and 
I am pretty sure he gave me this message. 
Win, incidentally, was returning to For¬ 
mosa for another term with his engineer¬ 
ing firm. Classmate John Kimberly was 
recently honored with a large testimonial 
dinner at the Hotel Pierre in New York 
City. Class Agent Chenery Salmon sent 
me the announcement, and I had hoped 
to attend; but last minute business plans 
made it impossible. We will quote the 
announcement. “American Newcomen, at 
New York, N. Y., does honor to an inter¬ 
nationally known leader in the pulp and 
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paper industry, on occasion of its 85th 
anniversary (1872-1957). We honor an 
important corporate milestone of: Kim¬ 
berly-Clark Corporation and its president 
and chairman of the board, John R. Kim¬ 
berly of Neenah, Wis., U. S. A.” We un¬ 
derstand it was a most impressive event 
and regret having missed it. 

A card from Albert C. Warner gives 
his new address as Route #3, Box 46A, 
Santa Fe, N. M. A1 reports that he has 
moved Warner Development Co. to Santa 
Fe. They make a new type of single- 
pointed threading tool for lathes. Also, his 
father, Mr. A. P. Warner, inventor of the 
magnetic speedometer, passed away last 
year. It was nice to hear from A1 — Santa 
Fe sounds like a nice place for a research 
laboratory. Another card, from Jerry 
Doolittle, tells us that he is still with 
Holliday-Hathaway Co. as office manager 
in Great Neck, Long Island. “Also, our 
boy, 21 years, is a budding actor —how¬ 
ever, still budding. That is a tough racket. 
Couldn't sell him on engineering. He 
takes after his mom, who is a musician. 
We have a fine summer place at West- 
hampton Beach, Long Island, with boat on 
the bay. If anyone gets down that way, 
we would welcome them. Jerry.” 

Well, this about does it, and for next 
month our plans are still pointing toward 
the fiesta of the M.I.T. Club of Mexico 
at the time our next class notes are due. 
Therefore, you may get very short notes 
for May; but they may make you envious 
— unless you are there, too. We recently 
talked with Lou Darmstadt over the 
phone, and he is thinking of attending. 
He was there last year and had such an 
enjoyable time the temptation to return 
is very great. — George Warren Smith, 
General Secretary, c/o E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., Inc., Room 325, 140 
Federal StTeet, Boston, Mass. 
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Through the years we have recorded 
Henry Johnston’s progress with Strath¬ 
more Paper Co. of West Springfield. Mass. 
Most recently he has been named vice- 
president and assistant to the president. 
He joined Strathmore on graduation. 

Last July we recorded the election of 
S. S. Auchincloss as president and chair¬ 
man of the board of Tracerlab, Inc., of 
Waltham. He was quoted recently in a 
news release which I think you will find 
of interest because of its general applica¬ 
bility to other businesses: “In the past 
we have worked very hard to increase our 
sales to the civilian market so that our 
government business would not become 
the dominant factor. In the foreseeable 
future, however, with the increases in 
government expenditures in both civilian 
and military fields, a greater percentage 
of government business should not be the 
potential impediment it may have been 
several years ago. In addition, Tracerlab 
is in a rather unique position because it 
is one of the handful of companies in 
the world capable of doing large-scale 
manufacturing and applied research in 
tile nuclear field. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that, as with much other government 
business, any of our research, manufac¬ 
turing, or development work would be 
shifted around from one firm to another. 


as could ordinarily manufacturing work. 

“I believe that the nuclear industry', 
particularly applied radiation, faces a tre¬ 
mendous increase as the demand for its 
services and techniques grows under the 
pressure to keep the United States in the 
world scientific lead.” 

A very complete story on Sidney 
Waugh’s career is contained in an article 
by Ellen Northrup in the January issue 
of the Bucks County Traveler (Doyles- 
town, Pa.). Here is the lead paragraph: 
“Rarely in the field of the arts does a man 
appear whose work embodies both com¬ 
plete artistic integrity and almost instan¬ 
taneous public acceptance. Such a man 
is sculptor and industrial designer Sidney 
Waugh, part-time Bucks County resident, 
full-time citizen of the world.” The article 
concludes by quoting Robert Frost when 
he was presented the gold medal of the 
American Institute of Arts and Letters — 
designed by Sidney Waugh. At the pre¬ 
sentation, he mused: “All my life I’ve 
tried to influence talented young people 
to enter the arts. When I saw the evident 
gifts of Sidney Waugh, I had the highest 
hope and expectation that he would be¬ 
come a poet. But here’s my poet slipped 
through my fingers and become a sculp¬ 
tor!” 

Our Class President, Jim Lyles, in the 
last year or two had been greatly occu¬ 
pied by the marriages of his two daugh¬ 
ters. Each daughter has now presented 
him with a grandson. — J. S. Harris, Sec¬ 
retary, Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

1928 

As these notes are being written, it is 
the middle of February and a blizzard 
has just buried this part of the country 
in a 20-inch snowfall. Nevertheless, regis¬ 
tration cards for the June 13 to 16 reunion 
at the Marshall House, York Harbor. 
Maine, continue to come in, many of 
them with messages and bits of news from 
classmates everywhere. 

Ahmed Sharabati, Course II, sent in his 
reservation card from Damascus, Syria, 
stating that he would attend with his son 
and daughter. He wrote: “I am a contrac¬ 
tor in the Middle East, working in Iraq. 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Syria. My son. 
Issam, and my daughter, Aida, are in 
Boston preparing to join M.I.T. in 1958- 
59. I visited M.I.T. in September last 
(after 29 years), and hope to visit again 
in June.” 

Another who expects to make it from 
Europe, although he is a resident of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., is Lazare Celin. Lazare, 
who expects to come with liis wife, says: 
“I resigned as president of Lear Interna¬ 
tional in 1956 and established myself as 
an independent consultant, lumping to be 
able to take it a little easier. I became a 
grandfather and expected to stay longer 
at home. However, it turned out that I 
have to travel even more. I am on my way 
to Europe but hope to return just in time 
for the reunion.” 

We are sorry to learn that John Houpis 
had a slight heart attack a few months 
ago. He wants to joint the party in June 
and will come with his wife and son if 
he can make it. 

Still another from a long way off: Har- 
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old T. Blackwood is coming from Paris, 
France. His note reads: “After spending 
more than 20 years in Mexico, I came to 
Paris more than four years ago to repre¬ 
sent U. S. Steel Corporation in a mining 
venture they are undertaking, in associa¬ 
tion with French interests, in Equatorial 
Africa.” 

Tom Larson, who has been to all pre¬ 
vious reunions, sent his regrets: "... I 
have a business trip to West Germany in 
May and Lillian is going with me — we 
may not be back in time for June 13 to 
16. Son, Robert, is now at M.I.T. Grad¬ 
uate School of Industrial Management. 
He graduated from Wesleyan University 
in June, 1957. Linda is a freshman at La- 
sell Junior College in Auburndale, Mass. 
. . .” Tom is the Class’s best golfer, and 
we hope he will be back in time to par¬ 
ticipate in the golf and putting tourna¬ 
ments at York Harbor! In any case, a 
pleasant trip to you both, Tom and Lil¬ 
lian! 

Carl Feldman and his wife will be with 
us. Carl’s message states that he is with 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. Also 
he is doing some work for National En¬ 
gineers’ Week in Boston and serving as 
assistant chairman of the Joint Committee 
for National Engineers’ Week. 

Several ’28 men have been the subject 
of recent news items coming to our atten¬ 
tion. A news release of the Texas Com¬ 
pany relating to Lertn P. Gaucher, Course 
I, states: “Leon P, Gaucher’28, assistant 
to the manager of Research and Develop¬ 
ment at the Texaco Research Center, Bea¬ 
con, N. Y., and DuBois Eastman, director 
of Research at Texaco’s Montebello, 
Calif., laboratory, are copatentees of a 
recently issued patent, U. S. 2,789,094, 
assigned to the Texas Company and di¬ 
rected to the manufacture of synthesis 
gas, a process which is now being used 
throughout the world for the manufacture 
of ammonia and fertilizers. Mr. Gaucher 
joined Texaco in 1929, after being 
awarded an S.B. degree in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1928. He is a member of 
the American Nuclear Society, Associa¬ 
tion for Applied Solar Energy, the Re¬ 
search Society of America, and the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers. He 
joined the Texas Company as an engineer 
at the Company’s plant in Port Arthur. 
Texas; and he has held a succession of 
assignments in engineering design and 
research there, in New York City, and at 
the Texaco Research Center. Mr. Gau¬ 
cher is the author of several technical 
papers presented before professional so¬ 
cieties. He has also been awarded 19 
other patents.” 

In the financial pages on January 29 
there appeared a very fine portrait photo¬ 
graph of Bill Kirk with the information 
that “Shareholders Trust of Boston has 
named William J. Kirk to the Board of 
Trustees. He is executive vice-president 
of John P. Chase, Inc.” Bill’s son, George, 
is a second-year mechanical engineering 
student at the Institute. Our congratula¬ 
tions, Bill, on all counts! 

The Boston Traveler for November 18, 
1957, carried the story of Union Bay State 
Chemical Co. and the prominent part 
played by Roland Earle. According to the 
article, “The key ‘idea man’ in all this 
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was and is Roland D. Earle, M.I.T.’28, 
director of new products and president 
of Union Bay State Laboratories, Inc., a 
subsidiary.” For many years Roland was 
president of the parent company; but he 
preferred development work to purely 
managerial duties. 

Gentlemen, if you have not yet sent in 
your reservations for the June 13 to 16 
week end, please do not delay. Fortunate¬ 
ly, the Marshall House is a large hotel 
and there wall be room accommodations 
even for you latecomers. — George I. 
Chatfield, Secretary, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Walter J. 
Smith, Assistant Secretary, 15 Acorn 
Park, Cambridge, Mass. 

1929 

A press release on Gerry O’Connor says 
he has been elected vice-president of Ray¬ 
mond Concrete Pile Company. From the 
release it appears that Gerry is in Central 
America, where he opened the Caracas 
office in 1936 and has been chief execu¬ 
tive officer for a number of the company’s 
Venezuelan subsidiaries, lie also super¬ 
vised the Creole Petroleum Co. offshore 
storage and loading station in Lake Mara¬ 
caibo. 

We also have a report that Hazen 
House delivered a paper entitled “Cur¬ 
rent-Carrying Capacity of A.C.S.R.” be¬ 
fore the winter meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, New 
York. 

We also had a note on Hubert Whiting, 
who was recently appointed operating 
manager of the New England Division 
of Socony Mobil Oil Company, Boston. 
He has previously been connected with 
the New York and Philadelphia divisions. 
He now lives in Wakefield. 

Through oversight your Secretary 
omitted another member of the Alumni 
Council from the February notes. He is 
Bill Baumrucker, club representative as¬ 
signed to Lima, Peru. Sorry for the over¬ 
sight, Bill. 

We are having a hard time getting or¬ 
ganized for any volume of notes; so again 
I urge, drop me a note.— Fisher Hills, 
Assistant Secretary, Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company, 62 Whittemore Ave¬ 
nue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 

1931 

News of Bert MacLeods untimely 
death came as a terrible shock to all of us 
who knew him. Details of the accident are 
given in the following excerpt from a 
clipping sent us by Dick Baltzer: “Trag¬ 
edy struck the family of former Pembroke 
residents on January 20 when Bertram H. 
MacLeod, 49, of Wacouta Beach, Red 
Wing, Minn., was killed in an automobile 
accident and his wife Doris was seriously 
injured. She is still in the hospital on the 
danger list. A son, John, 15. was also in¬ 
jured. The accident occurred in a head-on 
crash when the MacLeod family were re¬ 
turning from church; the icy highway is 
blamed for the tragedy, which caused 
serious injury also to the occupants of the 
other car involved. 

“Although several years have elapsed 
since the family left Pembroke about 
1941, they had made many friends while 


making their home at Goose Hill Lane, 
off Taylor Street in East Pembroke. Their 
son, Richard, who is married and in the 
Air Force, attended Pembroke schools. 
Another son, Robert, 19. is a freshman at 
Purdue University; and a son, John, a 
freshman at the Red Wing High School. 
MacLeod joined the Avon Sole Co. in 
1935. Associated primarily with the sales 
department, he also contributed technical 
inventions on which he held patents. He 
rejoined Avon Sole Co. last fall after a 
10-year absence, during which he served 
as vice-president and sales manager of 
the Gro-Cord Rubber Co. and general 
manager of the Rubber Sole Division of 
Durkee-Atwood Co.” 

While in Chicago recently, I spent a 
very pleasant evening with Ed Blake, his 
wife Harriet, and their daughter Mary. 
They live in Hinsdale, Ill., and enjoy it. 
although I suspect they become nostalgic 
for good old New England at times. Ed is 
vice-president in charge of sales for Amer¬ 
ican Name Plate and Manufacturing Co., 
4254 West Arthington Street, Chicago. 

Belatedly, we learned that Rear Ad¬ 
miral Truman J. Iledding, U. S. Navy, 
began his official duties on October 14, 
1957, as Bureau of Aeronautics gen¬ 
eral representative, Western District 
(B.A.G.R.), after brief assumption of 
command ceremonies at headquarters in 
El Segundo. As B.A.G.R., Admiral Hed- 
ding will direct research, development, 
and production of Navy aircraft and mis¬ 
siles in the eight western states and Ha¬ 
waii. He comes to this command after a 
year as commander of Carrier Division 
Three in the Pacific. 

During World War II, Hedding served 
as executive officer aboard the aircraft 
carrier Essex; in August, 1943, became 
chief of staff to the commander, Carrier 
Division Three; and served as chief of 
staff to Admiral Marc Mitcher. For out¬ 
standing service during this period, he 
was awarded the Legion of Merit and a 
letter of commendation, both with Com¬ 
bat V’s. 

During the Korean conflict, Hedding 
was assigned as chief of the Joint Staff 
of Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
and at the close of hostilities became a 
commander of the Formosa Patrol Force. 
He then served as director of Strategic 
Plans for Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral 
A. W. Radford. 

Ed Hubbard has recently been made 
an assistant vice-president of Coffin and 
Burr, Inc., of Boston; and Howard Rich¬ 
ardson, Class Prexy, is now senior vice- 
president of Sylvania Electric Products. 
Inc., in the Electronic Systems and Spe¬ 
cial Tubes Division. 

Among those who participated in the 
Winter General Meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers at the 
Hotel Sheraton-McAlpin, New York. 
February 2 to 7, 1958, were the following 
classmates: George T. Bevan, who gave 
a paper entitled “Some Aspects of the 
Application of Diesel-Electric Locomo¬ 
tives in North and South America”; Fred¬ 
erick W. Suhr, who re-presented for a 
discussion a paper entitled “A Theory for 
Shader! Pole Motors”; and Robert T. 
Weil, Jr., who was vice-chairman of the 
planning committee. 

Word from the Institute of Radio En- 
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gineers tells of Don Sinclair’s appoint¬ 
ment as a director. Don is vice-president 
of engineering for General Radio Corpo¬ 
ration, Cambridge, Mass. 

The following changes in address have 
been received: Walter C. Bodyeomb, Jr., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Carl 
Junction, Mo.; Patrick J. D. Harney, 820 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, 
Mass.; Robert J. McMinn, Edgewood 
Court, Parsippany, N. J.; Winthrop D. 
Hodges, General Delivery, West Palm 
Beach, Fla.; William A. Pitbladdo, 100 
Brooks Road, Pittsford, N. Y.; Edgar W. 
Sniffen, Room 1765, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; John E. Spalding, 
P. O. Box 175, Linden, Ala.; Winthrop 
W. Spencer, 19 Coolidge Avenue, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Charles E. Starr, Jr., Esso 
Research and Engineering Co., P. O. Box 
51, Linden, N. J. — Edwin S. Worden, 
Secretary, 9 Murvon Court, Westport, 
Conn. Gordon A. Speedie, Assistant Sec- 
retanj, 90 Falmouth Road, Arlington 74, 
Mass. 

1932 

Two of our classmates have taken as¬ 
signments with the Educational Council 
as good will ambassadors from M.I.T. to 
the high schools and preparatory schools 
of th eir areas. A1 Mulliken, XV, is now a 
Council member in Westchester County, 
New York. A1 is now executive assistant 
secretary of the Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Association in New York. 
This is the trade association of so many of 
the chemical companies. I am sure that 
A1 will be running into many of our class¬ 
mates in his travels around the country. 
The other Council member is John D. 
Northup, XV, in Toledo, Ohio. John is 
director of engineering for the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. I hope that many 
others will become active in the work of 
the Educational Council. I have been 
their representative in our town of Win¬ 
chester, Mass., and have found many 
pleasant contacts with high school stu¬ 
dents in trying to advise tlieiti of M.I.T. 
and scientific and engineering careers in 
general. 

News from the American Chemical So¬ 
ciety states that Sidney M. Edelstein, V, 
has been appointed a member of their 
Advisory Board. Sid is president of Dex¬ 
ter Chemical Company of New York. He 
is also chairman of the Archives Com¬ 
mittee of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. I am sure 
that many of the articles in the Archives 
are ones which he has written, because 
he has been so active on research and 
development work in the field of textile 
chemistry. 

Carroll L. Wilson, XV, has been in the 
papers again for his work as a member 
of the panel which prepared the Rocke¬ 
feller Report on this country's military 
preparedness. In addition to being presi¬ 
dent of Metals and Controls Corporation 
of Attleboro, Mass., Carroll has been ac¬ 
tive in civic affairs, being a member of 
the board of trustees of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, a trustee of Rhode 
Island Hospital, and a director of the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company. 

Many of you have received the letter 
from our Class Agent, Don Gilman. He 
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points out that 371 members of our Class 
did not make donations to the Alumni 
Fund campaign and our reunion gift in 
1957. We need the co-operation of all of 
you, particularly since M.I.T. is taking 
such an important part in meeting the 
educational and research challenge placed 
before this country by Russia. We need 
more pledges, and we also need payment 
on the pledges which have been made. 
You will recall that 66 members of our 
Class pledged to contribute $7,353 to¬ 
ward the reunion gift in 1958, $6,153 in 
1959, and $500 in 1960. 253 members 
of the Class who donated to the reunion 
gift in 1957 did not pledge for the three 
succeeding years. How about coming 
through with some significant contribu¬ 
tions this year and in succeeding years 
because we cannot rest on our laurels? 
We made a tremendous record in 1957. 
Let us keep up the good work with some 
more outstanding contributions from all 
of us! — Rolf Eliassen, Secretary, Room 
1-138, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1933 

As these notes are written (February 
17, just after the blizzard of the winter) 
we can report a most heartening response 
to our first call to arms (meaning our 
25th). Here is the list of those who hope 
to come; count them, son, there are 196 
of you. 

Wen Allen, Mickey Alpert, Frank Am- 
adon. Jack Andrews, Bill Andrews, Ed 
Atkinson, Steve Avakian, Bill Barbour, 
Bill Baur, Bob, Bayer, George Bentley, 
Keith Beyettc, Wally Bohrer, Lance 
Bowen, Vernon Bowles, Maurice Brash- 
ears, Dapper Bregman, Herb Breitstein, 
Charlie Britton, Bill Brown, Newt Buer¬ 
ger, Fuzzy Cahaly, Cortlandt Campbell, 
Bill Carberry, Joe Carbonell, Charley 
Cashman, Tom Chadwick, Dom Chimi- 
niello. Rod Chipp, Ellery’ Clark, Ken 
Clark, Dayt Clewell, Ed Coe, Morris 
Cohen, Dill Collins, Rog Congdon, Steve 
Crick, Ralph Cross, Dan Daniels, Bob 
Dodd, Mel Dolan, Walt Duncan, Russ 
Eddy, Carl Ekwall, Bruce Ennis, Jack 
Farmer, Clare Farr, Fliv Faulkner, Fritz 
Feustel, Don Fink, Tom Fitzpatrick, Lou 
Flanders, Bob Forbes, Dick Fossett, Vin¬ 
cent Frisby, Chuck Fulkerson, Tom Gal¬ 
vin, George Garcelon, Ralph Garrett, Mar¬ 
garet Kelly Geddes, Paul Genachte, Marc 
Gilbert, Roily Glenn, A1 Goldberg, Nat 
Goodman, Ed Goodridge, Dick Gorman, 
Bill Gray, Greenie Green, M. N. Green, 
Herb Grier, Morris Guralnick, Pop Han¬ 
lon, Cy Ilapgood, Bill Harper, Norm 
Harris, Gardner Harvey, Art Hayden, 
Johnnie Hayes, Bob Heggie, Warren 
Henderson, George Henning, Bob Hents- 
chel. Benna Herlich, Frank Heselton, A1 
Hinkle, Dick Hodgdon, Abner Hopkins, 
Emerson Home, George Huff, Ev Hume, 
Art Hungerford, Bill Huston, Leon Hyzen. 

George Isserlis, Art Jackman, Ferdy 
Johnson, Mun Kessler, Gus Kidde, Henry 
Kiley, Gerry Kincade, John King, Bill 
Klee, Julian Klein, Fred Kressman, Fred 
Ladd, Barney Lapidus, Ben Liberfarb, 
Prentiss Lobdell, Ed Loftus, John Long- 
ley, Norm Loud, Waldron Macdonald, 
John Maclsaac, Bob MacKay, Horace 
MacKechnie, Earle McLeod, Chuck Mac¬ 
millan, Ing Madsen, Manky Mankowich, 


Kirt Manley, Mai Masters, Mai Mayer, 
George Maynard, Jim Merrill, Jim Mills, 
Bob Mills, A1 Minkus, Cal Mohr, Dick 
Molloy, Len Morrison, Dick Morse, Ken 
Moslander, Fred Murphy, Bill Murphy, 
Dave Nason, Paul Netherwood, Bob 
Nichols, Win Partridge, A1 Payne, Dick 
Payzant, Otto Peterson, Ed Pierce, Bill 
Pleasants, John Potter, Otto Putnam, 
Leight Rickards, Bob Richardson, Dick 
Robinson, George Ropes, Werner Rose, 
John Rumsey. 

Sam Saslaw, John Sbrega, Bill Scar¬ 
borough, Duke Selig, Walter Sheblessy, 
Mike Shnitzler, Otis Shurtleff, Ed Simp¬ 
son, Newland Smith, Bob Smith, Dick 
Smith, Omar Herbert Somers, Bill Soren¬ 
sen, Ernst Spannhake, John Sterner, Joel 
Stevens, George Stoll, Gene Sullivan, 
Francis Sullivan, Harry Summer, Carl 
Swanson, Walter Swanton, Adam Sysko, 
Berj Tashjian, Harris Thompson, John 
Trump, Jim Turner, Dick Valentine, 
Frank Vanucci, Francis Vaughan, Jim 
Vicary, Sam Wall, Stan Walters, Dick 
Warner, Elmer Waterman, Bob Way, 
Burt Webster, Warren Webster, Westy 
Westaway, Joe Wetherell, Bob White, 
Beau Whitton, Jack Williams, and Dick 
Zimpel. 

What’s more heartening, 106 wives 
plan to grace the campus for the three 
day reunion. And the replies continue to 
come: And we’ve had good response on 
the questionnaires, too, with snapshots 
galore, some dating back to ’33. All this, 
of course, will make excellent grist for 
the class record that Ed Goodridge is 
planning. Help him out, fellers, and re¬ 
turn your questionnaire if you’ve not al¬ 
ready done so. We have a deadline, you 
know, to get the publication in your hands 
when you come aboard on June 14. Since 
no box tops are required, get word back 
to us pronto that you will try to be with 
us on June 14. Complete details a bit 
later to those who have expressed even 
mild interest. 

And a happy spring to all of you. — 
R. M. Kimball, Secretary, Room 3-234, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1934 

My main source of information this 
month is Hank Backenstoss, who writes 
from Boston as follows: “Dear Johnny — 
Thanks for the invitation to write a letter 
for the class column. It’s always a pleas¬ 
ure. In the past I’ve addressed it to the 
Class; this time I will address it to you. 

“Of course, the event uppermost in my 
mind at this moment is our first child — 
Martine Susan, who arrived on January 
7, only five weeks ago! First seems like a 
strange word. While you and the rest of 
our classmates are worrying about col¬ 
lege for your offspring. I’m becoming 
initiated into the world of diapers and 
diaper pins. Well, anyhow, Martine and 
mother are both fine. The French influ¬ 
ence continues, as you may judge from 
the name. The young lady cpn be Martine 
in France and Susan in the States. When 
she gets off her milk diet she will prob¬ 
ably drink wine in both places. 

"The class news uppermost in my mind 
is our decision to support two half-tuition 
scholarships commencing immediately, 
one and one-half years ahead of the time 
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we originally planned. This move has 
been taken because we recognize the seri¬ 
ous scientific and engineering crisis which 
faces the nation, and we want to do all 
we can to help meet it. What the officers 
have done is to use part of the interest 
income on our 25-year gift funds instead 
of allowing it to accumulate to 1959. We 
have selected two promising students to 
receive the aid, a boy from New York 
and a second from Michigan. Both are 
good scholars and show promise. 

“The Class Fund itself is showing 
steady progress. I would say we are now 
near the $60,000 mark. What surprises 
me is that occasionally I hear from a 
classmate who does not know what our 
1934 Compton Scholarship Fund objec¬ 
tive is, or even that we have such a 25- 
year gift project. Surely we have given 
ample publicity to this plan to help the 
most desirable and promising students 
come to the Institute by making scholar¬ 
ships available to those of limited finan¬ 
cial means. When you consider the high 
caliber of the Institute’s program of edu¬ 
cation and the need for top scientific and 
engineering talent in our free society 
today, I know of nothing in which our 
classmates can participate to better ad¬ 
vantage. I can only hope that those who 
have been on the fringes of our project 
up to now will come to understand what 
it means over the long haid and will 
plunge into it with the rest of us. Whether 
we know it or not, the harness is now on 
our backs; and the shape of things to 
come will be determined by what we do 
today. Best regards, and all my wishes 
for success at Case. Sincerely, Hank.” 

Since I am no longer at M.I.T. where 
I can stick my nose in all manner of 1934 
business, please send me all news about 
yourselves or any other members of the 
Class of 1934. — Secretaries: Walter 
McKay, Room 33-217, M.I.T. Malcolm 
S. Stevens, Room 1-139, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. John A. Hrones, Vice- 
president for Academic Affairs, Case In¬ 
stitute of Technology, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

1935 

The 25th Year Gift campaign is now 
well under way after much hard work and 
many frustrations; and thanks are due to 
Dick del’Etoile, Fund Chairman, and Bill 
Abramowitz, Special Gifts. They have re¬ 
quested classmates to accept appoint¬ 
ments as local chairmen throughout the 
country; and although a few refused to 
co-operate, most of the areas are now 
covered. I am sure every member of the 
Class will pitch in 100 per cent and help 
make our gift fund a great success. You 
know, the more on these committees, the 
lighter the work for all. 

Please be sure to mark any gifts to the 
Institute ‘class of 1935 gift’. Otherwise, 
they will go into the general fund, which 
is fine if that is your intention; but we do 
want our gift fund to be as large as pos¬ 
sible. Joe Conrad of the Alumni Fund 
office has advised me of the following 
number of contributors of $100 or more 
in our class: 1956 Fund, 17; 1957 Fund, 
18; 1958 Fund as of January 17, 15. If 
you were among them, many thanks; if 
not, maybe you can see your way clear 
to join them, 
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The following is the list of local chair¬ 
men (why not give them a call and see 
if you can help?): Boston area, William 
L. Abramowitz; New York area, Edward 

C. Edgar and Bernard H. Nelson; Chi¬ 
cago area, Alfred S. Alschuler and Paul 
W. Daley; Washington, D. C., Baltimore 
area, Richard L. Parli and Edward II. 
Taubman; Philadelphia area, Hal L. 
Bemis; Indianapolis area, Buckley Crist 
of Muncie, Ind.; Hartford area, Richard 
L. Hughes; Buffalo-Rochcster area, Tho- 
net C. Dauphine and Roger Brookman; 
Cleveland area, Elmer D. Szantay, John 

D. DuRoss, and John A. Bradner; Detroit 
area, Charles A. Piper; Milwaukee area, 
President John II. Colby; Cincinnati area, 
Lars H. Sjodahl and Philip Rhodes. We 
have had no chairmanship accepted on 
the West Coast, but we have hopes that 
one or more of the following will help 
out: Leo Epstein, Irvington, Calif.; Harry 
Fidler’34, Oakland; Gerald W. Farr, San 
Francisco; Karl Achterkirchen, North 
Hollywood; Douglas Chalmers, Gardena. 
In the miscellaneous areas several names 
have been suggested, and we hope they 
will accept when contacted and will fol¬ 
low through. 

Once in a while, not too often unfor¬ 
tunately, we have a volunteer, and it’s 
quite a pleasure. Charles II. Ross of 
Drexel Hill, Pa., sent a note enclosing a 
substantial contribution and offered his 
services — thanks, Charlie. Hank King, 
Class Agent, had been working along with 
Dick and Bill on the committee, helping 
to get the wheels rolling. 

Jack Colby was in town a while ago. 
Although I did not get a chance to see 
him, he soon sent me some news for 
these notes. John Waferling, Course IV-B, 
is manager of Engineering Services at 
Inland Steel Products Co., Milwaukee. 
Jack Ballard, XV, is vice-president of 
Sterling, Inc., Milwaukee; Max Nohl, IX- 
B, is president of Nohl Submarine Enter¬ 
prises in the same city. Art Linn, XIV, 
is with Metal and Thermit Corp., Chi¬ 
cago, but works out of Racine, Wis. Bill 
Cross and Art Croxson are with Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. in Neenah, Wis. Carson 
Brooks, XIV, is assistant research director 
for Reynolds Aluminum; and Bill Bennett, 
XV, is assistant comptroller there. Lars 
Ekwurzel, IX-B, is with a New York ad¬ 
vertising agency, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Paul Daley is in Aurora, III., with All- 
Steel Equipment Co. Dick Parli has his 
own architectural firm in Arlington, Va. 
Jack was supposed to meet Ed Loewen- 
stein in Greensboro, N. C., last fall; but 
Ed was down with the flu. Note: he has 
recovered. Bis Alderman is a partner in 
the firm of Alderman and McNeish, archi- 
tects and engineers, in Springfield, Mass. 

The following members of our Class 
attended the Winter General Meeting of 
the American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers in New York in February and 
presented papers: Perry H. Ware, VI-A, 
Simplex Wire and Cable Co.; Ken 
Mathes, VI-A, General Electric Co.; 
Clark Nichols, Ohio Edison Co.; and Jo¬ 
seph Lempert, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. James W. Libby, Jr., is undertaking 
studies of technical procedures and or¬ 
ganizational methods at E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. He has been with the 
company since 1938. 


I attended the Midwinter Meeting of 
the Alumni Association and met Ben 
Beede, II, who is manager of the Stand¬ 
ard Conveyor Co. and lives in Concord, 
Mass. George Knapp was there, although 
he had just moved to Boston two days 
before. He is just starting as director of 
engineering at Sanborn Co. in Waltham. 
George has been in Port Washington, 
N. Y., for the past eight years with Servo¬ 
mechanisms, Inc., a military avionic man¬ 
ufacturing company, and is looking for¬ 
ward to working with an organization not 
primarily serving the military. He is now 
looking around for a home for liis wife 
and three children. Obie Denison, Secre¬ 
tary of the Class of 1911, sent me a 
picture from the Framing/iam (Mass.) 
News showing Stocky Stockinayer’s pic¬ 
ture as a member of the Wayland Com¬ 
munity Chorus group. Walter, by the 
way, has joined the class gift committee. 

Samuel N. Alexander, VI, Chief, Data 
Processing Division, National Bureau of 
Standards, is representing the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers on the 
National Joint Computers Committee, 
which helped plan the International Con¬ 
ference in Geneva scheduled for June, 
1959. Captain William M. (Trigger) 
Hawkes, XVI, is back in the Antarctic. As 
Admiral Byrd’s pilot, he has flown more 
miles over the Antarctic than any person 
in history. Do not forget the Class of 
1935 Gift Fund. — Francis W. Mul- 
downey, Jr., 1109 Boylston Street, Ghest- 
nut Hill 67, Mass. 

1936 

A description of the Class of 1936 in 
a dozen words or less — the Class whose 
members we often hear about but never 
hear from. 

Joe Burns, better known as Squire 
Burns in these parts, has just taken over 
a new estate. More house, more lawns, 
more do-it-yourself, and more fun. In 
case any of you brother classmates need 
the exercise and wish to help with the 
chores, the new address is Maplewood 
Drive, Cos Cob, Conn. Plenty of projects 
and tools available — come and bring the 
children (only those old enough to handle 
tools welcome). Animal lovers may take 
turns clipping Boscb, the poodle. Should 
the crowd be too large, don’t get dis¬ 
couraged; just stroll over and help Bill 
Fingcrle. Bill recently moved to the same 
area — to be exact, Mimosa Drive, Cos 
Cob.— Jim Leary, Secretary, One Put¬ 
nam Park, Greenwich, Conn. 

1937 

Art Zimmerman writes: “On my desk 
at home somewhere are various notes and 
mementos of that wonderful 20th reunion 
at The Belmont last June, I had ambitions 
in the summer to write several of the 
fellows with whom I had particularly 
pleasant experiences telling them so; but, 
alas, that, like so many other good inten¬ 
tions, seems to have been pushed aside 
by more pressing demands of the mo¬ 
ment. So now, thanks to receiving your 
birthday greeting card. Bob, I am going 
to take a few minutes to pass on some 
comments for the class notes. 

First of all, those who didn’t attend 
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the 20th reunion missed a truly wonderful 
time. The gang who arranged that pro¬ 
gram deserve a lot of credit, and the ab¬ 
sentees were the losers, believe me. The 
new slate of officers elected then should 
do a fine job for our Class in the years 
ahead of us, and I know that we can 
look forward to the 1962 reunion as a 
truly memorable experience. You may re¬ 
call that I made rather a nuisance of 
myself taking pictures. All of this effort 
has resulted in a collection of approxi¬ 
mately one hundred 35-millimeter color 
slides which do a creditable job of telling 
what happened at the 20th reunion from 
the opening cocktail party to the dinner 
in Rockwell Cage. I have one picture of 
Dick Young about 3:00 A.M. with a fish 
net (or something) over his head, and 
another of Phil Peters holding one of the 
"37’ table signs before the altar in the 
M.I.T. Chapel. Perhaps some of the group 
would be interested in looking at these 
pictures in 1962, and I plan to bring them 
along. No charge, for admittance will be 
strictly voluntary! 

“A small ’37 reunion was held Hallow¬ 
een evening at the Riverside in Cam¬ 
bridge Springs, Pa. Agnes and I had gone 
there for a week of loafing and Halloween 
night asked George and Janet DeArment 
to run over from Mcadville for dinner 
with us. We stopped at the DeArments’ 
home briefly the next afternoon on our 
way back to Cleveland. At the annual 
Cleveland Alumni Luncheon for under¬ 
graduates December 27, Dick Young, 
Rutherford (Colonel) Harris, and I repre¬ 
sented the Class of ’37.” 

A fine report Art, and 1 wish all of the 
Class would follow suit and reply in a 
similar manner when they receive their 
birthday greeting card. Art is with the 
Steel Improvement and Forge Co., Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, as vice-president in charge of 
sales. The Zimmerman’s — Art, Agnes, 
and their one child —live on Groveland 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ralph Webster, Vice-chairman of the 
Boston district in our class gift program, 
was born on November 4, 1915. He at¬ 
tended the Medford public schools and 
graduated from high school in 1933. 
Ralph then went to M.I.T. and was grad¬ 
uated with the degree of bachelor of 
science in Civil Engineering. He was a 
member of the Phi Mu Delta fraternity. 
Ralph and I worked on our thesis to¬ 
gether and solved the complex problem 
at Cottage Farm Bridge and Common¬ 
wealth Avenue. So far, no one has acted 
on our plan; might be that it is cheaper 
just to have a police officer direct the 
traffic. Upon graduation, Ralph worked 
for different contractors in the construc¬ 
tion of roads, docks, and steel erections. 
At present he is the treasurer of Owen J. 
McGarrahan Co. of Cambridge, Mass., 
who are steel erectors in eastern New 
England. Ralph is married and has three 
daughters. He has the ski bug, which 
takes care of the winter months, and has 
just acquired the golf bug, which takes 
care of the summer months. As he says: 
“Between the two activities I will keep 
the working time down to the minimum.” 
The Websters — Ralph, Bunny, and their 
three daughters — live at Independence 
Road, Concord, Mass. 

Joe Heal reports that the class gift pro¬ 
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gram is gradually gaining momentum but 
that we must all report our pledges right 
off in order to complete the plans. Co¬ 
operate by filling out your pledge slips 
today; and mail them to either Joe Heal or 
the M.I.T. Alumni Fund. Due to human 
errors, mostly mine, a few corrections and 
additions are necessary in the list of vice- 
chairmen of our class gift program. I had 
Stan Zemansky in Rochester or Buffalo, 
whereas Stan is head of our program in 
Los Angeles, Calif.; and Ralph Chapin, in 
addition to the business gift solicitation, 
is also vice-chairman of the Rochester — 
Buffalo Area. Also, Dick Young is the 
vice-chairman in the Cleveland area. 

We continue our request for biographi¬ 
cal sketches on the members of our Class. 
This issue those of us whose last names 
begin with either I, J, K, or L are specifi¬ 
cally urged to send the pertinent informa¬ 
tion about the different positions they 
have held; their family; books; pamphlets 
or articles they have written; their Army 
career; clubs; travels; and so forth. 

Just received a letter from Ernie Ferris, 
in which he reports: “For the past eight 
years I have been on one-way clutches for 
Borg Warner in Bell wood. Ill. I get to¬ 
gether occasionally with Bob and Rita 
Brauer and their clan of five. Bob is now 
living in Evanston, Ill., near the lake, 
and is working at Standard of Indiana’s 
Chicago Headquarters. Only other ’37 
men I’ve seen in Chicago recently is 
Goodwin deRaismes, who is now with 
A. T. Kearney, a management consultant 
firm. Last summer I had the pleasure of 
visiting with Fred Ferrary and his family 
near Bridgeport, Conn. Fred, the engi¬ 
neer’s engineer, is working at American 
Machine and Foundry Co.’s Research and 
Development center near Stamford, Conn. 
He and his family were quite happy, 
even though they’d been transplanted 
from their native Brooklyn. 

“This Christmas I got a newsy card 
from Doctor Ray and Phyllis McFee, 
who are now out in Arcadia, Calif., where 
Ray’s running one of the laboratories for 
Aerojet. They moved out from Wellesley, 
Mass., about two years ago; and they and 
their two girls seem to be enjoying it very 
much. I also heard at Christmas time 
from Mike Zinchuck, who is now located 
in Springfield, Mass., and doing electronic 
work with American Bosch. Dom and 
Phyllis Cestoni also dropped a fine from 
someplace in New Jersey. The last time 
I saw Dom was just before our 15th re¬ 
union, at which time he was busy build¬ 
ing a house in his ‘spare time.’ Dr. Bill 
Bakarian, formerly of Belmont, then Lon¬ 
don and Liverpool, England, after the 
war, with his own ‘Almag’ Aluminum 
Pressure Cooker Manufacturing Co., is 
now happily married and residing in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where he is general 
manager and director of Cramet Division 
of Crame Co. and Republic Steel. Bill’s 
doing his darnedest now trying to find end 
products for all the titanium he’s making. 
Just before last Christmas we ran into 
each other in adjacent phone booths at 
La Guardia Airport — then we had a short 
but pleasant evening together over a few 
drinks.” 

Great to hear from you, Ernie, and best 
of luck with tlie golf game. Ernie, Alyce, 
and their “two and one-half” children 


(congratulations) live at Elinor Avenue, 
Downers Grove, Ill. 

Edward Corea was born on November 
15, 1913. He prepared for M.I.T. at Me¬ 
chanic Arts High School, and was grad¬ 
uated from M.I.T. with the degree of 
bachelor of science in Electrical Engi¬ 
neering. Upon graduation he joined Gen¬ 
eral Electric Co. at Bridgeport, Conn. 
From 1939 to 1940, Ed worked for the 
Navy Department as a junior electrical 
engineer; and from 1940 to 1946, he was 
at Boston Naval Shipyard as an electrical 
design engineer on Ships Construction, 
and Conversions. Ed then joined M.I.T.’s 
Division of Industrial Cooperation in the 
Flutter Research Laboratory. During this 
time he also took a course in aeronautics. 
In 1948, he again joined the Boston Naval 
Shipyard as a supervisor of Intercommu¬ 
nication and Fire Control. At present he 
is supervisor of the Electrical and Elec¬ 
tronic Design Branch, Quincy, Mass., 
U. S. Navy. 

Ed is a member of the Boston Section 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the American Society for 
Quality Control. In 1955 he was president 
of the Boston Chapter of Technical Naval 
Supervisors and attended their national 
convention in Seattle, Wash. Ed is mar¬ 
ried, wife’s name is Marie; and together 
with their seven children, they live at 14 
Mann Street, Hingham, Mass. I believe 
Ed is very close to the record for our 
Class in the children department. His 
only competitor is Cliff Lytle who, as of 
June, 1957, claims the record with eight. 
The above is not intended to start a con¬ 
test, but only to record the facts. 

Just received w'ord that Bob Cloud, 
along with Lars Beckman and John G. 
Trump’33, all of the High Voltage Re¬ 
search Laboratory, Department of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering, M.I.T., have recently 
had an article on “Barium Absorption 
Pump for High Vacuum Systems” pub¬ 
lished in the Review of Scientific Instru¬ 
ments, November, 1957. Also received 
notice that Gordon B. Wilkes is a candi¬ 
date for the School Committee in Lynn- 
field, Mass. Duff has been very active in 
the town, and we wish him success in 
the elections in March. The Wilkeses, 
with their four children, live at 326 Low¬ 
ell Street, Lynnfield Center, Mass. 

The following changes of address have 
been reported to us: Howard E. Lind, 
Sias Laboratories, 227 Summit Avenue, 
Brookline, Mass.; John C. Hitt, 80 Nichols 
Road, Cohasset, Mass.; Dr. Herbert H. 
Anderson, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Chemistry Department, 32d and Chest¬ 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; John B. 
Pitkin, 19314 Halstead Street, Northridge, 
Calif.; and James R. Cowles, 1537 East 
1 0th Street, Tulsa, Okla. — Robert H. 
Thorson, Secretary, 506 Riverside Ave¬ 
nue, Medford 55, Mass. Professor S. Cur¬ 
tis Powei.i., Assistant Secretary, Room 
5-323, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Jerome E. Salny, Assistant Secretary, 
Egbert Hill, Morristown, N. J. 

1939 

Manning Morrill has been elected vice- 
president for Operations at the Cryovac 
Company. Manning has been general 
manager for operations since January, 
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1957, and has been responsible for the 
over-all activities of the company’s Oper¬ 
ating Divisions in the United States and 
Canada. Manning is enjoying life in Win¬ 
chester, Mass., with his wife and four 
children; and as of tliis writing (February 
16, 1958) is probably arranging some in¬ 
spection trip to one of the industrial out¬ 
posts with warmer climate. 

George Beesley made the headlines, 
picture and all, in the papers at Lynnfield, 
Lynn, and Wakefield, Mass. From the 
article it is easy to sec that George has 
been very busy trying to make his com¬ 
munity a better place to live in. Among 
other things George served on committees 
for new school construction, for Boy 
Scouts, for his church, for a social Cou¬ 
ples’ club; but what I don’t understand 
is what he did on the Tandem Club. 
Since George can write his own column 
in these notes when he gets the urge. I 
hope he’ll get that feeling and tell us soon 
whether in this day of space travel and 
Buck Rogers gadgets he knows of some¬ 
thing nice and simple we can all under¬ 
stand — like the Bicycle Built for Two. 

Dick Christie was honored recently 
when he was named to an eight-man com¬ 
mittee of the National Academy of 
Sciences. Membership on this committee 
is honorary and is considered national 
recognition of achievement in his field. 
Dick is manager of product planning in 
the dishwashing and garbage disposal 
divisions of General Electric at Louisville, 
Ky. 

Elliott M. Gordon of 234 Lafayette 
Road, Hampton, N. H., is in line for con¬ 
gratulations. He was elected president of 
Towle Manufacturing Company. George 
Blake of 44 Scarlett Street, West Boyls- 
ton, Mass., has been promoted to lieuten¬ 
ant colonel in the Army Reserve. 

Recently, 75 leading radio engineers 
and scientists from the U. S. and other 
countries were named fellows of the Insti¬ 
tute of Radio Engineers. 14 Tech men 
were named, and our Class was repre¬ 
sented by Pierre M. Honnell, who was 
cited for distinguished teaching and re¬ 
search in applied electronics; and by Ro¬ 
dolfo M. Soria, who was cited for his 
contributions to high-frequency trans¬ 
mission and to engineering management. 

Participating 'in the Winter General 
Meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers were: Pierre M. Hon¬ 
nell, who gave a paper entitled “Matrix 
Programming of Electronic Analog Com¬ 
puters”; Charles A. MacArthur, who gave 
a paper entitled “An Experience with 
Breaker Restrilang and Arrester Destruc¬ 
tion on Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company”; and Joseph R. Perkins, who 
gave a paper entitled “Operating Expe¬ 
rience with Thermoplastic Insulated Wire 
and Cable in Chemical Plants.” 

John E. McGregor spoke before the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
in Washington during January. His sub¬ 
ject was “Reliable Design and Develop¬ 
ment Techniques,” and he said the transi¬ 
tion from concept to hardware requires 
considerable ingenuity. Some specific 
problems are: gear box, rotating deflec¬ 
tion coil, and heat flow. 

Colonel Charles J. Jeffus, 104 Edge- 
wood Road, Towson Estates, Baltimore, 
wrote: “After spending summer in Eu- 
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rope getting the education only travel can 
give, we moved to Baltimore. Now busi¬ 
ness manager. Nuclear Division of the 
Martin Company. Attended Science So¬ 
ciety Regional Conference in Pittsburgh 
last December and enjoyed excellent ad¬ 
dresses, meeting Dr. Stratton and seeing 
many M.I.T. friends.” — Hal Skykota, 
Assistant Secretary, 416 Calle Mayor, Re¬ 
dondo Beach, Calif. 

1940 

Chet Watts is coauthor of a naper on 
“Automatic Impedance Plotters” which 
was delivered at the Institute of Radio 
Engineers meeting at Tech on October 1, 
1957. 

Ralph Thompson has been named man¬ 
ager of the newly formed chemical re¬ 
search and development department of 
Hagan Chemicals and Controls, Inc. 
Ralph is in charge of all chemical re¬ 
search and development and technical 
services for the company’s household 
products, commercial detergents, indus¬ 
trial chemicals, and water treatment con¬ 
sulting divisions, including, among others, 
the well-known Calgon water conditioner. 
Ralph and his wife, Virginia, reside in 
Mount Lebanon, Pa., with their daughter, 
Pamela, 13, and son, Nicholas. 7. 

Sam Goldblith is a contributor with 
Bernard Proctor’23 of a section on the 
"Present-Day Status of Radiation Sterili¬ 
zation” in the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science Symposium, 
Volume 49, entitled Atomic Energy and 
Agriculture. 

Jim Moore has been named general 
manager of the N.R.C. Equipment Cor¬ 
poration, a subsidiary of National Re¬ 
search Corporation. Jim, thus, is now in 
charge of development, production, and 
sales of one of the country’s largest lines 
of high vacuum equipment. Don Ross has 
been elected a national director of the 
Society of Chartered Property and Cas¬ 
ualty Underwriters. Don is also assistant 
secretary of the Phoenix of Hartford In¬ 
surance Company and lives in Hartford, 
Conn. 

John McEvoy, who is lieutenant colonel 
in the Chemical Corps, is attending the 
Nuclear Weapons Employment Course at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. After com¬ 
pleting this course, John will return to 
his duties as Chemical Corps Liaison 
Officer at the Air Force Armament Cen¬ 
ter, Eglin Air Force Base, Florida. John 
and his wife, Edith, have three young¬ 
sters: Patricia Ann, 9; Janet Ellen, 7; and 
Karen Jean, 2. 

Divo Tonti, who is executive director 
of the New Jersey Highway Authority, 
was elected president of the American 
Bridge Tunnel and Turnpike Association. 
As an indication of the excellent work 
done by Divo, the Garden State Parkway, 
which is under his charge, was ranked 
as the safest superhighway in the nation 
during 1955 and 1956, by virtue of the 
low accident and fatality rates recorded 
on its roadways during those two years. — 
Alvin Guttag, Secretary, Cushman, 
Darby and Cushman, American Security 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. Samuel 
A. Goldblith, Assistant Secretary, De¬ 
partment of Food Technology', M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. Mabshall D. Mc- 


Cuen, Assistant Secretary, 4414 Broad¬ 
way, Indianapolis 5, Ind. 

1941 

A reminder: dues are due. If you 
haven’t yet done so, please send your two 
dollars to the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Bill Hargens reports: “The ’41 slate 
was re-elected to run the M.I.T. Club of 
Philadelphia in January (Sam McCauley, 
president; Herb Moody, secretary; Yours 
Truly, treasurer; and John Murdock, ex¬ 
ecutive committee). In the recent press, 
I had an article in Review of Scientific 
Instruments for November, and in Elec¬ 
tronics for January 17.” 

Others making contributions to the 
technical literature recently are Orison 
Pratt, who gave a paper entitled “Treeing 
in Polyethylene as a Prelude to Break¬ 
down” at the Winter General Meeting of 
the American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers; Monroe Norden, who spoke on 
“Deterioration and Failure as a Stochastic 
Process” at the fourth National Sympo¬ 
sium on Reliability and Quality Control in 
Electronics, sponsored by the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, Electronic Industries 
Association, American Society for Quality 
Control, and American Institute of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers; and Basil Staros, who 
coauthored and delivered a paper on 
“Selection of an Aerodynamic Configura¬ 
tion for Improved Beam Rider Guidance” 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Rocket Society. Basil is engineering sec¬ 
tion head for system analysis, weapon 
system engineering department, air arm¬ 
ament division, of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company. 

Dick Engelman writes: “Still with 
Procter and Gamble in overseas engi¬ 
neering division. Went to Belgium in 
1955 as resident engineer for a new syn¬ 
thetic detergent factory. Returned in fall 
of 1956, and in spare time designed and 
handled general contracting work on our 
new house. Moved in during August of 
1957, just in time to start our oldest 
child in the first grade (have one boy 
and two girls)." 

William Roddis has been named to 
head the newly formed industrial and 
prefabricatiorr sales division of the Roddis 
Plywood Corporation of Marshfield, Wis. 
In addition, he will continue to serve as 
secretary of the firm. He has previously 
held positions as plant inspector and 
plant manager. Major General Leighton 
Davis is now commander of the Air Force 
Missile Development Center near Alamo¬ 
gordo, New Mexico. This installation, 
staffed by 7,.500 Air Force and civilian 
personnel and with an annual payroll of 
$38 million, has responsibility to conduct 
research and development of guided mis¬ 
sile subsystems and components; test and 
evaluate missile weapon systems, missile 
operational techniques, and associated 
equipment; and aeromedical research and 
development. Before assignment to this 
base. General Davis was director of de¬ 
velopment for the Air Research and De¬ 
velopment Command; he was previously 
commandant of the Air Force Institute of 
Technology. 

James McNitt has been made vice- 
president and general manager of Bristol 
Laboratories of Syracuse, N. Y. He joined 
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the firm in 1944 as senior chemical en¬ 
gineer. Since that time he has successive¬ 
ly held the offices of director of chemical 
engineering, assistant to the plant man¬ 
ager, plant manager, and vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. Before join¬ 
ing Bristol, he was an assistant professor 
at M.I.T. and director of the Bangor Sta¬ 
tion of the School of Chemical Engi¬ 
neering. John Wilson, recently appointed 
general manager of marketing for Metals 
and Controls Corporation, of Attleboro, 
Mass., has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales at a recent meeting of the 
hoard of directors. James Austin, a pro¬ 
fessor in the M.I.T. Department of Me¬ 
teorology, has been elected to a three- 
year term on the Council of the American 
Meteorological Society. 

We record with regret the passing of 
two classmates. From the Boston Herald 
of February 3 comes the following: 
“Charles Loring Hall, Jr., 39, of 46 Bird’s 
Hill Avenue, Needham, a Navy veteran 
active in civic affairs, died yesterday in 
Lemuel Shattuck Hospital, where he had 
been in an iron lung for two and one-half 
years. A Boston native, he was graduated 
from M.I.T. in 1941 and saw service in 
World War II. He was a lieutenant com¬ 
mander in the Civil Engineer Corps, 
U. S. Navy Reserve, and was an engineer 
for Jackson and Moreland, Boston. He 
leaves his wife, Mrs. Emily Nassau Hall; 
a daughter, Patricia; two sons, Charles 
III and Thomas; his parents; and a 
brother.” Also, William Burton died on 
January 20, 1957: no other details were 
reported. Our sincere sympathies go to 
the families of both men. — Ivor W. Col¬ 
lins, Jn., Secretary, 28 Sherman Road, 
Wakefield, Mass. Henry Avery, Assistant 
Secretary, Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical 
Company, Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. 

1942 

Bob Rines has been a patent attorney 
in association with his father ever since 
shortly after the end of the second world 
war. Last June our reunion was treated 
to the noil-technical and non-legal side 
of Bob’s activities. We thoroughly en¬ 
joyed the musical suite that he composed 
and played. Since that time, however, it 
has taken the combined efforts of his wife, 
Dottie; Jack Sheetz; and your Secretary 
to get him to write about his musical ac¬ 
tivities. Here is his letter: 

“It might sound peculiar for a lawyer 
to explain how he didn’t finally end up 
as a physicist instead of a musician; but, 
‘you’ve asked for it.’ Coming from a musi¬ 
cal family that traces, on one side, from 
an alleged conductor of one of the Czar’s 
orchestras in the mid-1800’s (and God 
knows what the traces are on the other 
side) to former Boston bandleader Joe 
Rines and a host of cousins in the New 
York Philharmonic and other orchestras, 
it is not surprising that I was presented 
with a fiddle at age four. 

“My musical education, under the tute¬ 
lage of Symphony players (the violin and 
flute) and an excellent pianist, was sup¬ 
plemented over the grammar school and 
high school years in Brookline by partici¬ 
pation in the various school orchestras, 
bands, and ensembles. I studied harmony 


at the Harvard Summer School, also. In¬ 
evitably, the degree of proficiency was 
reached where an occasional concert or 
performance before doting women’s or¬ 
ganizations was given. 

“On the side, we had a ‘professional’ 
high school dance band, ‘Six Aces of 
Rhythm.’ After a successful season, one 
of the ‘Aces’ had a falling out with the 
others, who thereupon degenerated into 
(or perhaps improved as) ‘Five Aces.’ 
This, in turn, gave rise to the birth of 
‘Watermelon Rines and His Boys,’ and, 
with it, the first competition (and, I be¬ 
lieve, the last) between dance bands at 
Brookline High. 

“It is not surprising, therefore, that I 
was only too anxious to enter Tech after 
my junior year at Brookline, even if it 
meant studying physics, instead of music. 
Perhaps the only real diversion at Tech, 
however, was the writing of a few popu¬ 
lar songs and a few two-piano numbers 
that were locally performed. By our senior 
year, I had completed the ‘M.I.T. Suite’ 
that your lovely wife, and our unsuspect¬ 
ing classmates, finally had to endure one 
boisterous (fortunately) cocktail hour at 
our 15th reunion on the Cape. The ‘Suite’ 
was originally to have been played on 
two pianos M.I.T. night at the Pops in 
the spring of 1942. While it may not have 
disposed of dictators or made democracy 
safe, the last war did have at least the 
salutary effect, therefore, of putting off 
that performance for 15 years. 

“You might be interested to learn that, 
upon my assignment in 1942 as a radar 
officer to the Royal Artillery in England, 
I wrote the musical score of a British 
Army show. The show, ‘REMEdy for 
Blues,’ toured England, cheering up the 
blitzed people and the military personnel. 
Everyone seemed to be cheered up, that 
is, until my commanding officer in Lon¬ 
don picked up the Express and found a 
picture of an ‘unidentified American 
Army officer’ who was touring England 
with lovely performers from the A.T.S. 
(their W.A.C.S). He promptly identified 
the officer and I went back to radar. 

“Repulsed in my musical endeavors as 
a physicist, I turned to law — and, as you 
know, there I have been ever.since, ex¬ 
cept for an ancillary venture with record¬ 
ing a few popular tunes a few years ago. 
(Did I say ‘popular’?) 

“Upon re-reading this I wonder why in 
the world you asked me to write an ac¬ 
count of my adventures in music. Is law 
so dull? Oh yes, I hope now that the 
‘M.I.T. Suite’ has been orchestrated (with 
an assist from Kostelanitz’ former orches- 
trator, Phil Wall), it may be performed 
for all to endure on a grander scale — 
suffering through the mechanized agony 
of ‘Industry’; the light-heartedness of 
‘Relaxation by the Charles’; and the noth¬ 
ingness of ‘Co-Education.’ ” 

We report with great sadness the death 
of John R. Thompson after a very short 
illness, in the midst of a very busy indus¬ 
trial career and active participation in 
community activities. John was an indus¬ 
trial engineer at the Package Machinery 
Company of East Longmeadow and a 
prominent town official in South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Among John’s many activities, in ad¬ 
dition to being supervisor of the Stand- 
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ards and Methods Department at Package 
Machinery, he was an instructor in applied 
mathematics at Western New England 
College in Springfield. He had been a 
member of the School Board in South 
Hadley since 1954 and served as chair¬ 
man of that group for the past two years. 
It was during his tenure that a program 
for building a new high school, the reno¬ 
vation of an old high school, and addi¬ 
tions to three elementary schools were 
made. He was a past president of the 
M.I.T. Club of the Connecticut Valley 
and a past president of the Western Mas¬ 
sachusetts Society for the Advancement 
of Management; and a past Exalted Ruler 
of the Holyoke Lodge of Elks. 

During his four years at Tech, John 
was a member of Dorclan, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Catholic Club, and was a champion boxer 
in the 160-pound class in the Golden 
Gloves Tournament. After graduation, he 
worked with the Worthington Pump Com¬ 
pany at the Oak Ridge, Tenn., installation 
in the manufacture of enriched uranium 
for atomic bombs. Following that, he was 
with the Fercleve Company and General 
Electric Company before joining the 
Package Machinery Company. John was 
very much interested in teaching and 
managed to find time to instruct, both in 
the local high schools and at Western 
New England College, in addition to his 
regular schedule of work as an industrial 
engineer. 

His survivors are: his wife, the former 
Esther Flanagan; three children, Daniel 
J., Christine E., and David J.; his mother, 
who resides in Holyoke, Mass.; four 
brothers; and three sisters. We join in 
extending our condolences to Iris wife, his 
family, and his many associates, who will 
sorely miss this kind, able, and public- 
spirited man. 

Your Secretaries send you their very 
best wishes. — Jack Quinn in Hawthorne, 
Calif.; Bob Keating in East Alton, Ill.; 
Ed Edmunds in Albuquerque; and Lou 
Rosenblum, Secretary, Photon, Inc., 58 
Charles Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 

1943 

Watch Cuba! Our erstwhile faithful 
secretary, Dick “The Legal Eagle” Fein- 
gold, tossed me his quill and headed for 
a refuge from the New England weather. 
At this writing the temperature is five 
degrees and the issue is still in doubt 
whether Boston will be able to dig out of 
or must succumb to the latest 20-inch 
snowfall. 

The “Barrister” claims his visit with 
spouse to Cuba is merely a much earned 
vacation, but I suspect it may have some¬ 
thing to do with the anti-Batista revolu¬ 
tionaries. In any event, watch Cuba for 
revolutionary developments. 

Returns are coming in regarding the 
June reunion. To date 87 class members, 
representing a total entourage of 168 per¬ 
sons, have indicated they will be at the 
Royal Club Hotel on June 13 to 15 for 
our 15th. 140 more of our cohorts haven’t 
been able to jell plans, but are still in¬ 
terested. One classmate can’t attend but 
is sending his wife. It promises to be a 
lively affair. 

As a result of a mailing such as this. 
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one realizes how varied are the interests 
represented by ’43. Some typical replies 
are as follows: Alfred Burrill sends his re¬ 
grets but will be in Europe; H. D. Ferris 
is leaving on the Bermuda Race; (Mrs.) 
Katherine Hammond will still have school 
in session; Clint Kemp will be in Brazil; 
Stan Paterson will be in Europe; Ray 
Richards will also be abroad; and so it 
goes. Unless your reason is equal to or 
better than the above, we’re counting on 
seeing you in June. 

For any last minute changes in hotel 
reservations or information on the reunion, 
please contact the writer. Since I couldn’t 
escape to Europe and was available, this 
labor of love was unceremoniously dele¬ 
gated by our reunion chairman, Ralph 
Leader. Is he back from Hong Kong yet? 

Mort Goodfriend recently disregarded 
all economic storm warnings and success¬ 
fully cast loose on a consulting career in 
marketing research. Dick Childerhose, 
formerly with Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, is 
now sales manager for Dynametrics Cor¬ 
poration (formerly Wind Tunnel Instru- 
ment Co., Inc.). Steve and Barbara Brodie 
are living in a mansion George Washing¬ 
ton built in Scituate, Mass. Steve is now 
with the Badger Manufacturing Co., after 
having straightened out the overseas oil 
interests and had a fling in electronic com¬ 
ponents. Ed Mikol’48, who started with 
’43 as Ed Mikolajczyk, has left Carrier 
Research to teach at the University of 
Wisconsin. Jim McDonough’s Concord 
Control, Inc., is flourishing. Jim claims his 
machines can cut heart-shaped cams out 
of anything from hambones to ersatz dia¬ 
monds. He is in the process of carving up 
the ’43 questionnaire, so get yours in fast. 

By the time this arrives, you will have 
received a dunning letter for class dues. 
This solicitation only comes up once every 
five years, so let’s make a good showing. 
Ten dollars breaks down to only two dol¬ 
lars per year, or less than a nickel a week. 
See you at the Royal Club June 13 to 15. 
— T. Kemp Maples, Acting Secretary, 71 
Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

1946 

We have received a number of news¬ 
paper clippings this past month so will 
devote most of this column to them. One 
of them is the kind we never like to re¬ 
ceive and find so hard to report. It con¬ 
cerns the death of Harland A. Gray, Jr. 
Harland was a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy and a pilot. He was a student at the 
British College of Aeronautics at Cran- 
field, England. On December 30, 1957, 
he was taking off in his British training 
plane, a Percival Provost, when his wing 
dipped and he crashed to the ground. 
Harland leaves a daughter and his wife, 
Judith. 

Robert E. Scherr carried off one of the 
top prizes in a Boston newspaper contest 
last fall. His third prize won him the tidy 
sum of $5,000. Bob is a free-lance auto¬ 
motive engineer and plans to use the 
major portion of his winnings to finance 
the automotive projects that he conducts 
at his home, 24 Forest Avenue, Old 
Greenwich, Conn. Russell A. Foust, Jr., 
was married recently to the former Miss 
Catherine Marie LeBlanc, and they now 
make their home at 21 Thompson Avenue, 
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Hingham, Mass. Both Russell and his 
wife work at the Research Division of 
Ionics, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. Theodore 
S. Bacon, Jr., who received his master of 
City Planning from M.I.T. and is now a 
professor and associate dean of Amherst 
College, recently spoke to the Richmond, 
Mass., Civic Association on town plan¬ 
ning. Ted is a recognized authority on 
town planning, a member of the American 
Society of Planning Officials, past presi¬ 
dent of tire Amherst Community Associa¬ 
tion, chairman of the Amherst Town 
Planning Board, and treasurer of the 
Mass. Federation of Planning Boards. 

Joseph E. Guillemette has recently 
been appointed television transmission 
engineer, Boston area, for the New Eng¬ 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Joe transferred from M.I.T. after his 
freshman year in the great Navy upheaval 
and earned his degree at the University 
of Michigan. He was recalled to the Navy 
for Korea, serving aboard the U. S. S. 
Adirondack. Joe has been with the tele¬ 
phone company for 10 years. A. R. Mow- 
lenj gave a paper entitled “Tracking of 
Earth Satellites at the Vanguard Com¬ 
puting Center” at the Winter General 
Meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in New York, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1958. The architectural firm of 
Hudson and Ingram of Hanover, N. II., 
has announced that Charles II. Gray, 
member of the American Institute of 
Architects, has become a managing part¬ 
ner in the firm. Charles spent a number 
of years in Boston working on multimil¬ 
lion dollar hospitals. His new firm spe¬ 
cializes in hospitals and other municipal 
buildings in the New Hampshire area. 
The General Electric Company has an¬ 
nounced that three of our classmates are 
employed as engineers with the Missile 
and Ordnance Systems Department of 
G. E. in Philadelphia, working on the de¬ 
velopment of the nose cone for the Atlas 
Inter-Continental Ballistic Missile and 
Thor Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile. 
They are Alfred A. Little, Peter Nowak, 
and Peter S. Wright. A1 Little is married, 
has three children, and lives at 210 Fam- 
ham Road, Havertown, Pa. Peter Nowak 
is married, has two children, and lives at 
202 Overlook Avenue, Willow Grove 8, 
Pa. Pete Wright is also married, has three 
children, and lives at R. D. #1, Box 232, 
Hatfield, Pa. 

One of our Class has recently been 
honored by the Institute of Radio Engi¬ 
neers. Lotfi A. Zadeh, Associate Professor 
at Columbia University, New York, was 
named fellow of the I.R.E. by the Board 
of Directors at its November 20 meeting; 
the award was made during the I.R.E. 
annual convention on March 26 in New 
York. The grade of fellow is the highest 
membership grade offered by the I.R.E. 
Lotfi was cited for his contribution of 
theory and teaching of time-varying net¬ 
works and filters. John W. Taylor’s newly 
built house at 4302 Wickford Road, 
Baltimore 10, Md., is now complete. All 
who are in the neighborhood are invited 
to drop in and help with the hundreds 
of minor details which never ever seem 
to be completed. Donald E. Burke, for¬ 
merly production manager of the MKM 
Knitting Mills of Manchester, N. II., has 
been appointed service co-ordinator of 


Allied Products, Inc., at 4400 34th Street 
North, St. Petersburg, Fla. Allied Prod¬ 
ucts is an industrial and building supply 
firm. John L. Wandrisco has recently been 
named manager of marketing for Latrobe 
Steel Company of Latrobe, Pa. John 
moves up to his new position from his 
post as general manager of Latrobe’s for¬ 
mer Special Products Division. 

The formation of a new company. Data 
Controls Systems, Inc., at 39 Rose Street, 
Danbury, Conn., has been announced; 
and Weems E. Estelle will supervise their 
programs in automatic control. Weems 
was formerly manager of engineering for 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and prior to that 
was vice-president and general manager 
of McNab, Inc. He was founder and 
president of Annapolis Research Asso¬ 
ciates, Inc., and professor of electrical 
engineering at the U. S. Naval Academy 
and North Carolina State College. After 
receiving his S.B. from M.I.T., Weems 
earned his M.S. at North Carolina State 
College. He holds several patents in the 
field of instrumentation. He is a member 
of Tail Beta Pi, Sigma Xi, and Eta Kappa 
Nu honorary' engineering societies and is 
active in the American Institute of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers and the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. Weems and his wife and two 
children now make their home at Black 
Rock Turnpike, Redding Ridge, Conn. 
Stanford D. Blitzer hangs bis business hat 
in the same office as I, at the Boston Divi¬ 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company. Stan is the head of the Special 
Projects Engineering Department, a 
group which in the past couple of years 
has designed and produced rate gyro 
systems which are flying in Convair’s F- 
102 and F-106 aircraft, as well as others. 
Before joining M.H., Stan spent three 
years at North American Aviation and 
two years at the laboratory for Electron¬ 
ics. The Blitzers and two daughters live 
at 10 St. Mary’s Street, Newton, Mass. 
Kenneth B. Tuttle was promoted last year 
from group leader to supervisor of North- 
nip Aircraft’s analogue computer facility. 
Ken is single and lives at 8532 Trask Ave¬ 
nue, Playa del Rey, Calif. 

After receiving his S.B., Samuel Gus¬ 
man stayed at M.I.T. to earn his S.M. in 
1947, and then received his Ph.D. in 
Physical Chemistry from Brown Univer¬ 
sity in 1950. He then joined Rohm and 
Haas Company in Philadelphia, became 
their senior chemist, and has recently 
been promoted to laboratory head, Solu¬ 
tion Coating Applications Laboratory. Ilis 
laboratory is in the Research Department 
and is devoted to the research and devel¬ 
opment of resins for use in solution coat¬ 
ings. Sam is married, has two children, 
and lives at 108 Waverly Road, Wyncote, 
Pa. 

With that I’ll leave you for this month. 
Best of luck in meeting the deadline with 
Uncle Samuel on the 15tli. If you are not 
in the poorhouse next month, tune us in. 
We hope to be back. Please send news 
of yourself or others to John A. Maynard, 
Secretary, 15 Cabot Street, Winchester, 
Mass. 

1947 

Some interesting news about Harl Al¬ 
drich highlights this month’s notes; Harl 
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has entered practice as a consulting soil 
engineer in the firm of Haley and Aldrich, 
Cambridge, Mass. He’s equipped to han¬ 
dle “any problem dealing with the soil 
as an engineering material!” At about the 
same time I received word that Don Hol- 
way is planning both a hydroelectric and 
a water supply project, $75 million worth 
collectively, in the Tulsa, Olda., area. 
Don is associated with his dad (Class of 
15) in the firm of W. R. Holway and As¬ 
sociates. 

Dick Knight, living in VVenham, Mass., 
is treasurer of General Vacuum Company, 
a new company formed to engineer, de¬ 
velop, test, and sell intermediate sizes of 
special high-vacuum equipment. In addi¬ 
tion, they are working on an improved 
line of pilot-plant induction and are melt¬ 
ing vacuum furnaces. Bob Harrison has 
been promoted to assistant production of 
the Dallas Morning News; he has been 
with the paper since 1948. Dr. B. C. 
Bromberg writes: “No change — still mis¬ 
sile chief engineer, McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo.” 

Pete Portmann is presently with West- 
inghouse in Baltimore as an advisory en¬ 
gineer in the Communications Division of 
that company. Dr. Paul Fletcher is with 
Hughes Aircraft in Los Angeles as a re¬ 
search engineer. Dave Himmelblau’44 has 
been promoted to assistant professor at 
the University of Texas in Austin. Walt 
Calusha is now manager of electro¬ 
mechanical sales for General Electric in 
Burlington, Vt. 

The Class of 1947 has been nicely rep¬ 
resented in presenting papers and talks to 
engineering groups. Dave Campbell, hy¬ 
draulic engineer for the New England 
Electric System, spoke to the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Merri¬ 
mack Valley Subsection, on “Construc¬ 
tion of the 190,000 Kilowatt Littleton 
Hydroelectric Development on the Con¬ 
necticut River.” Bill Baker and All Berry 
presented separate papers at the Winter 
General Meeting of the A.I.E.E. in New 
York. At a recent American Chemical So¬ 
ciety meeting in New York, John Kellett 
reported on the use of electronic com¬ 
puters in cutting basic engineering man¬ 
power; his findings indicated a 50 per 
cent time and manpower saving. John is 
a section head in the Computer Division 
of esso Research and Engineering in Lin¬ 
den, N. J. Sam Mason spoke on the use 
of computers in R-C Network Synthesis 
at the Western Electronic Show and Con¬ 
vention. 

Among the graduate group, two mas¬ 
ters in city planning are working to help 
two cities alleviate their current difficul¬ 
ties in that field. Eric Grubb is city plan 
director of Cleveland, Ohio, and Herb 
Wieland has a similar post in St. Paul, 
Minn. Major Edward E. Bennett has as¬ 
sumed command of the 20th Engineer 
Battalion, stationed at Fort Devens, Mass. 

B. H. Ciscel has been appointed executive 
vice-president and general manager of 
Electronic Specialty Company in Los An¬ 
geles; his company manufactures aviation 
electronic components.. A computer in¬ 
vented by the late Dr. Malcolm S. Mc- 
Ilroy, designed specifically to work in 
problems concerning flow of liquids and 
gases through pipeline systems, was pre¬ 
sented to Tufts University by a group of 


utility companies. George Coleman has 
the new title of assistant director of en¬ 
gineering with the firm of Pereira and 
Luckman in Los Angeles. 

There are two nuptial announcements: 
Charles Brown married Janet Macrae 
Welsh on December 28 in Bronxville, 
N. Y.; they’re currently residing in the 
Washington, D. C., area, where he’s 
working at the National Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards. Dave Clapp married Martha Jane 
Bassett of Methuen, Mass., in Methuen. 
Dave works at the Lincoln Laboratory. 

By state, a rundown of class members 
who have address changes; new addresses 
noted. Alabama: Florence, Fred Adams; 
Montgomery, Major John T. McCabe. 
Hawaii: Hilo, Teichiro Tao. California: 
Downey, Henry L. Lee, Jr.; Los Altos, 
Howard Zwemer; Los Angeles, George 
Coleman; San Francisco, Dr. Joost Sluis 
and Victor Atkins; China Lake, Lieuten¬ 
ant John T. Wells. Colorado: Denver, 
Floyd J. Kreuze. Connecticut: South Glas¬ 
tonbury, Kenneth K. Klingensmith; East 
Hartford, Theodore Davis; Ridgefield, 
Edwin A. Rosenberg; Stamford, Ben 
Ranan. Delaware: Hockessin, Kent Hyatt. 
District of Columbia: Robert V. Maudlin, 
Henry P. Childs, Dr. Arthur G. Ashbrook, 
Jr., John K. Logan. Florida: Sarasota, Dr. 
Sidney L. Smith. Georgia: Atlanta, Dr. 
Dimitrios A. Polychrone. Illinois: Deer¬ 
field, Neil M. Blair; Highland Park, Stan¬ 
ley P. Lapin. Maryland: Baltimore, James 
O. Davis, Jr.; Patuxent River, Com¬ 
mander Herbert II. Hassenfratz. Massa¬ 
chusetts: Cambridge, Dr. Jordan J. Ba¬ 
ruch; Framingham Center, Frederick W. 
Churchley, Jr.; Marblehead, Dr. Frederic 
F. Ehrich; Newtons, George R. Welti and 
Dr. Robert II. Rediker; Lincoln, Alan Mc- 
Clennan and Jacques A. F. Hill; Win¬ 
chester, Richard J. Merrow. Michigan: 
Ferndale, Arthur Leslie; Livonia, Philip 
D. Gordon and Ju-Pei Li. Missouri: St. 
Charles, Dr. Ben G. Bromberg. New 
Hampshire: Hanover, Professor Charles 
C. Reynolds. New York: Dunkirk, Rever¬ 
end George G. Brooks; Glen Head, Arthur 
M. Ross; New York City, John B. Sproid, 
Dr. Donald L. Thomsen, Jr., and A.P.O. 
12, Lieutenant Colonel David G. Smith; 
Port Washington, Stu Famum. Ohio: 
Columbus, Hubert I. Flomenhoft. Okla¬ 
homa: Tulsa, Dr. Arman F. Frederickson. 
Texas: Dallas, Mrs. Weston K. Norman. 
Virginia: Arlington, Commander Lucian 
J. Hunt, Jr.; Warwick, Frederick C. Grant 
and Warren Gillespie, Jr. Wisconsin: 
South Milwaukee, James W. Martin. St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands: Francis B. Chali- 
foux — whew! — Arthur Schwartz, Sec¬ 
retary/ , 176 South Harrison Street, East 
Orange, N. J. 

1948 

We had an interesting letter this month 
from tlie father of Daniel Payne Hale, 
Class of ’48. Mr. Hale said in his letter 
that Dan is an Aurora and Airglow Physi¬ 
cist with International Geophysical Year 
and has been at Byrd Station, Antarctica, 
for a little more than a year. He is ex¬ 
pecting to leave Antarctica soon and re¬ 
turn to the States; but he will, in all prob¬ 
ability, stop over in New Zealand for a 
short visit. 

Francis E. Jablonski writes that he is 


located at General Motors Tech Center in 
the Nuclear Power Engineering Depart¬ 
ment. He is concerned with reactor phys¬ 
ics problems. He and Mrs. Jablonski re¬ 
side at 21 Manor Road, Birmingham, 
Mich.; and their family consists of four 
boys, ranging in age from six years to ten 
months. 

John W. Bolton and Sons, Inci, and 
the Emerson Manufacturing Company 
Division announce the appointrhent of 
Henry S. Gilbert as staff sales engineer. 
In this position, Henry will co-ordinate 
sales and engineering activities of the 
company as an expanded customer serv¬ 
ice. 

F. Miles Sawyer has been awarded a 
doctorate in food technology at the Uni¬ 
versity of California at Davis, Calif., 
where he has been a student. Dr. and 
Mrs. Sawyer have returned from Califor¬ 
nia and are making their home in Am¬ 
herst, where Dr. Sawyer has assumed his 
duties in the food technology department 
of the University of Massachusetts. He 
will teach nutrition in addition to work 
in research. 

Don’t forget the class reunion in June. 
See you all there. — William R. Zim¬ 
merman, General Secretary, 6819 Me- 
Ewen Road, Dayton 59, Ohio. Richard 
H. Harris, Assistant Secretary, 26 South 
Street, Grafton, Mass. 

1951 

After our recent suggestion that most 
of the Class must be married off by now, 
there has been a sharp upswing in the 
matrimony department — from one an¬ 
nouncement last time to two for this issue. 
Bob Keefe and Mary Todd were married 
in Rutland, Vt., last November and are 
living in Cincinnati. Dave Findlay and 
Frances Gatto were married in North 
Adams, Mass., shortly before Christmas, 
and have their home in Akron, where 
Dave works for Goodyear. 

Probably we cannot claim any particu¬ 
lar credit for reminding these two that 
it was time to marry and settle down, 
but it is at least an interesting idea. Then, 
too, far from all of our friends have set¬ 
tled down; as, for instance. Gene Koch, 
whose last address was a rural route num¬ 
ber in Anchorage, Alaska. Gene’s post 
card states that he is a materials handling 
specialist with General Electric and doing 
plenty of traveling. His two boys, ages 
three and one and one-half, are develop¬ 
ing a southern accent, he says; so they 
must have stayed at home while pop went 
to Anchorage. Dave Esty and his wife 
have returned to Maracaibo and Creole 
Petroleum after Dave’s two years with the 
Navy in Puerto Rico. 

Ken McCorkle is now at Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, in the chemical 
technology division. Harold Jandebeur, 
who was recalled to active Navy duty in 
the midst of his studies in 1948, has re¬ 
turned to Tech to finish his work and 
obtain his degree. Still on active duty as 
a lieutenant, Harold plans to work 
through the summer and graduate in June 
or September, 1959. Jim Weisel has 
moved from Gloversville, N. Y., to Ora- 
dell, N. J., joining the Hackensack Water 
Company. 

Ken Bjork, who, after two years in fhe 
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Air Force, went to work for Frank W. 
Bogert, Inc., as estimator and engineer, 
has since advanced to become chief en¬ 
gineer and later vice-president of the 
firm, which specializes in the construction 
of institutional buildings, such as churches 
and schools. Ken is married and has two 
children, one boy and one girl. Last year 
he bought a new home in Oakland, N. J., 
about 25 miles from the George Washing¬ 
ton Bridge. 

Roy Niemela is now an assistant pro¬ 
fessor of management at the University 
of Florida and is continuing his work to¬ 
ward a Ph.D. in Economics at the In¬ 
stitute. Gordon Powell has accepted a 
position as assistant professor in the De¬ 
partment of Mining and Metallurgy at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

One of the most important advances in 
the entire field of civil engineering is be¬ 
ing developed at the Institute in connec¬ 
tion with Charlie Miller’s surveying divi¬ 
sion. Tlie technique which Charlie and 
his colleagues are perfecting involves the 
co-ordinated use of digital computers and 
three-dimensional aerial photography as a 
basis for highway design. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that this is of un¬ 
precedented significance to the highway 
engineering field, and it is of critical im¬ 
portance in view of the enormous pro¬ 
gram of highway modernization which 
has been undertaken for the years to 
come. 

Brace Hood has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Davidson Rub¬ 
ber Company, Charlestown, Mass. Bruce 
has been with the Davidson Company 
since 1954 and was also appointed vice- 
president in charge of engineering. Jim 
Flannery is among the men developing 
the nose cone of the Atlas missile at Gen¬ 
eral Electric’s missile and ordnance sys¬ 
tems department in Philadelphia. 

Clint Seeley has finished two years of 
internship in Rochester and is starting a 
three-year residency In radiology at Mas¬ 
sachusetts General Hospital in Boston. 
Clint’s wife, Gail, is a nurse at Massachu¬ 
setts General, and they live in Belmont. 
Walt Kinzinger is now working as systems 
engineer at the National Company’s com¬ 
munications systems department in Mal¬ 
den. Jack Barcinski was married last June 
and is still with Atlas Powder Company 
in Cincinnati. 

And speaking of marriage again, we 
have a sorrowful message from Captain 
Bob Knopf: “You missed a good wedding. 
Nothing more shocking than to see Uncle 
Steve (Chamberlin) take the plunge. It 
convinced me I must be a confirmed 
bachelor. Gerry (Burhs) and I decided to 
open a monastery. Seems to be the only 
tiling to do.” 

Fred Ezekiel announces the birth of a 
daughter, Karen, orl November 25. And 
Ralph and Betty Romano have a new 
name at the bottom of their Christmas 
cards, bringing the total additions to 
three — Bonnie, Cindy and Scott. 

Ray Haak is a chemist at Naugatuck 
Chemical, in Conn. Since he got out of 
the Air Force last October, Roger Christ¬ 
man has been at the Westinghouse Atom¬ 
ic Energy Division in Pittsburgh. Jim 
Hodges has been transferred by Du Pont 
from the Wilmington area to the Dacron 
Research Laboratory in North Carolina. 
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Bill Krampert is now with the Fraventhal 
Division of Kaydon Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion as a sales engineer. Bill was married 
shortly after graduation in 1951 and has 
two children. 

Interested pupils at Amesbury (Mass.) 
High School got some good advice last 
fall on the subject of engineering as a 
career. Their speaker: Russell W. Osborn, 
Jr., a former Amesbury student himself 
and now a resident of Amesbury. John 
Stanley has been promoted to technical 
assistant to the manager of field engineer¬ 
ing liaison at the International Business 
Machines plant in Owego, N. Y. The for¬ 
mation of a new company, American 
Measurement and Control, in Waltham, 
was announced in November by its presi¬ 
dent and board chairman, Don O’Brien. 
Don lives in Wayland with his wife and 
two daughters. 

And finally an item to show that virtue 
does not go unrewarded: In honor of his 
appointment to the M.I.T. Educational 
Council, Bob Gooch was asked by his 
boss, who is honorary secretary for the 
Fort Worth area, to sit in on interviews 
with prospective students. The report on 
the first interview carefully mentioned 
Bob’s participation, and the Admissions 
Office dutifully replied by post card that 
it had received the letter regarding the 
interview with the applicant, Mr. Bob 
Gooch, and would give it further study 
when Mr. Gooch’s application papers 
were reviewed as a whole. The boss’s com¬ 
ment: “Well, Bob, if you work diligently 
I may be able to get you into M.I.T.” — 
Richard W. Willard, Secretary, Box 
105, Littleton, Mass. Roheht S. Gooch, 
Assistant Secretary, Freese and Nichols, 
407 Danciger Building, Fort Worth 2, 
Texas. 


1953 

I have just finished talking with Marty 
Wohl about our reunion in June. For 
those of you whom the committee has 
been unable to reach, Mandy Manderson 
is chairman of the committee and his 
address is 30 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
42, Mass. The reunion is scheduled for 
June 14 and 15 at Wentworth-By-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Dr. Joseph Kohn and Grace Ann Sacks 
were married last year. Joe, having re¬ 
ceived his master’s and doctor’s degrees 
from Princeton, is at the Institute for Ad¬ 
vanced Studies. Grace graduated from 
Hunter College, received her master’s 
degree from Columbia, and is now work¬ 
ing on her doctorate. Also among last 
year’s marriages was Dick Lockhart’s to 
Edith Miriam Levo. Both Dick and Edith 
have received master’s degrees from 
Clark University. Lawrence Trappi was 
one of the speakers on the program of the 
161st meeting of the American Meteoro¬ 
logical Society. He spoke on the increased 
use of machine methods in the processing 
of meteorological data. 

A note from Jim Gleason tells of a 
switch from field sales to development 
engineering with Alcoa. Tom Perkins, 
after finishing at the Harvard Business 
School, is in charge of market research 
and sales planning at the Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard Co. in Palo Alto, Calif. John Koch 
reports his new position with Hevi-Duty 


Electric Co. John is director of research 
and development for the Industrial Fur¬ 
nace Division. Stan Bloom is an instructor 
in chemistry' at Smith College, and Lionel 
Kinney has replaced Lieutenant with 
“Mr.” at the research department of Cat¬ 
erpillar Tractor Co. Next time, a note 
from John Medgyesy about some of his 
travels in Jamaica, British West Indies. — 
Vinson W. Bronson, Jr., Secretary, 58 
Greendale Road. Mattapan 26, Mass. 

1954 

We’ll continue the report begun last 
month from the mail received as a result 
of our December letter to the Class. Art 
Kaplan writes that after receiving his 
S.M. in Nuclear Engineering from M.I.T. 
and spending two years at the Wright 
Air Development Center in Ohio working 
for Uncle Sam, he got married. He is now 
working for Technical Operations, Inc., in 
Arlington, Mass. Lee Kamey has also 
finished his military service and reports 
that he is now back in San Francisco, 
working for a “local architect. Joe Kozol, 
who writes uphill, sends word that he has 
managed to acquire an M.S. in metallurgy' 
from Case Institute of Technology, serve 
six months with the Army, and marry' 
Renee Bruckner since graduation. His 
marriage, he reports, was “another M.I.T 
— Simmons package deal.” He and Renee 
are now living in Hartford, Conn., where 
he puts in time at Combustion Engineer¬ 
ing’s Nuclear Division, along with Gerry 
Golden. Joe also writes that Al Block is 
still in the Navy, having spent a year in 
Morocco, and is now cruising around the 
Arctic on a destroyer. 

John Bradshaw reports that he was 
caught up in Uncle Sam’s red tape about 
a year after graduation, was exiled to the 
Panama Canal for 18 months, and then 
to the Brooklyn Naval Shipyard until last 
December. At the time he wrote, he was 
still resting from this ordeal, and trying 
to decide whether to go to work or school. 
Klaus Zwilsky writes that he hasn’t been 
able to break away from Tech yet. He is 
currently inching toward an Sc.D. in 
Metallurgy there. In June, 1956, he mar¬ 
ried Bobbie Allen from Boston Univer¬ 
sity. Leroy Malouf is also at M.I.T., hav¬ 
ing returned there after a productive stint 
in the Air Force. He and his wife now 
have three little Maloufs under foot — 
Freddy, Dickie and Sherri. He also re¬ 
ports that Tec Hinek has been in and out 
of the Air Force, has gotten married, and 
is now back at Tech. 

Ed Hair sends word that he is now a 
development engineer for Procter and 
Gamble in Cincinnati, developing baking 
mixes. Ed is the proud papa of two, John 
and Lucy. Dom Sama, whose views I can 
appreciate, writes that he is still cowering 
within the ivied walls of M.I.T. after a 
more than distasteful experience with the 
outside world (639 days in the Army). 
Dom says that he may eventually have to 
go to work, but “at the rate my thesis is 
progressing, I have no such fears.” John 
D’Amico, another among those who have 
gotten their military and marriage serv¬ 
ices behind them, is now a civilian chem¬ 
ical engineer at Fort Detrick, Maryland, 
and a night student at George Washing¬ 
ton University, working on a master’s de- 
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gree in business administration. He and 
his wife Marge have a year-and-a-half-old 
daughter, Suzanne. 

Marty Mills writes from Franklin 
Square, N. Y., that he is engaged to Ruth 
Sherry, a mathematics instructor at Adel- 
phi College, and plans to be married in 
August. Marty got his M.S. in chemical 
engineering from Carnegie Tech and is 
now designing equipment for petroleum 
refineries and chemical plants with M. W. 
Kellogg in New York City. Marty reports 
that Irv Kusnitz married Florie Pinchuk 
in June, 1956, and is living in Jamaica 
Estates, N. Y., celebrating the recent ar¬ 
rival of son Jonathon. Marty also says that 
he believes Herb Jacobson is working for 
the Kennecott Copper Company in Tuc¬ 
son, Ariz. and that Shel Dick is still in 
the Army in Berlin. 

Roy Riedinger is working on an M.B.A. 
at the University of Pennsylvania with 
Kevin Woelflein, Tom Gross, and Matt 
Baczewski. Roy reports that Rich Wilson 
is working for Reliance Electric Company 
in Cleveland and now has two children, 
“one of each.” And well end this month’s 
gab with Tom Gibbs’s report that he has 
returned to civilian life and is working in 
missile research at the Avco Manufactur¬ 
ing Corporation in Lawrence, Mass. — 
Edwin G. Eigel, Jr., Secretary, 3654 
Flora Place, St. Louis 10, Mo. 

1955 

Hi! There has been no avalanche of 
mail at the new address, but there are a 
few noteworthy items supplied for the 
most part by the good old Technology 
News Service. Recently a number of our 
classmates have been appearing in print 
and at the meetings of professional socie¬ 
ties. At the October meeting of the Audio 
Engineering Society in New York City, 
Weldon Clark of Bolt, Beranek, and New¬ 
man, Inc., was a collaborator on a very in¬ 
teresting paper on broadcasting studio 
design. The paper points out the impor¬ 
tance of attention to ,the acoustical char¬ 
acteristics of the control room from which 
the program director makes all his ar¬ 
rangements in the broadcast to be trans¬ 
mitted and makes recommendations for 
the design of the studio. Also at this 
meeting Roger Prager presented a paper 
discussing the measurement of flutter in 
magnetic tape recording. The research for 
this paper was done at the M.I.T. Acoustic 
Laboratory under a contract of the Bu¬ 
reau of Ships. Roger is now in San Diego 
with the Navy Electronics Laboratory 
there. Henry Kolm’50, who is at the Lin¬ 
coln Laboratory, is coauthor of an article, 
a report on his research into the problem 
of producing high-intensity pulsed mag¬ 
netic fields, which appeared in the Octo¬ 
ber Review of Scientific Instruments. And 
Gilbert Davidson’s article, “Fast Read- 
Out Chronotron System,” appeared in the 
December issue of the same journal. 

On the social side, the engagement of 
Joyce Steams of Aubumdale, Mass., to 
Jud Ball has been announced. Joyce has 
attended the New England Conservatory 
of Music, the Alicia Langford School of 
Ballet, and the Ballet Theatre School. On 
December 28 Ed Riter and Barbara Clark 
of Evansville, Ind., formerly of Needham, 
were married in Needham. Barbara, a 
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1957 graduate of Tufts, is a Chi Omega. 
After a Lake Placid honeymoon, the Rit- 
ers are now living in Blasdell, N. Y., 
where Ed is taking the managerial train¬ 
ing course of Bethlehem Steel. Ed just re¬ 
cently completed two years in the Air 
Force. 

The Ed Pulsifers are celebrating the 
arrival of a son bom in January in Charles¬ 
ton, W. Va. I understand that Ed expects 
soon to be transferred from Charleston to 
Buffalo, N. Y., with the Beckman Instru¬ 
ment Company. And Cora and Olaf 
Stackelberg are likewise celebrating the 
arrival of a son, John Sleighter. Still at 
Fort Detrick, Olaf is hoping to escape the 
Army soon enough to return to the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota for summer session. 

I fear that that’s the news for now. I 
am still a hausfrau, the job situation on 
the East Coast being rather poor for en¬ 
gineers at this time; so I can really devote 
myself to the old class notes, provided 
you all send nie some news! Mrs. J. H. 
Venarde (Dell Lanier), Secretary, 107 
Mullin Road, Wilmington 3, Del. First 
Lieutenant Laban D. Shapiro, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, A03047883, 4083d Air 
Base Group, A.P.O. 23, New York, N. Y. 

1956 

April is a spring month and, therefore, 
definitely at (Kids with the snowstorm I 
waded through to eat breakfast this Feb¬ 
ruary morning. 

Since the last article, I have received 
a new set of greetings from the Air Force 
requesting my presence at Scott Air 
Force Base, 111., in March. This brings to 
a temporary end my work for Pennsalt 
Chemicals in Calvert City, Ky. Since 
graduation I have been a development 
engineer working with refrigerants, rocket 
fuel ingredients, insecticides, chlorine, 
caustic and other chemicals basic to in¬ 
dustry. Not exactly a Madison Avenue 
ideal or an eight to five job, but a darned 
interesting way to start in industry. 

Early in February the ground was 
broken for the Du Pont Athletic Center 
building. The new Du Pont tennis courts 
behind Baker House were completed last 
fall. 

Dimitry Vergun writes from San Fran¬ 
cisco that he has received his master’s 
from Stanford and is working for Skid¬ 
more, Owings, and Merrill. He and the 
Mrs. enjoy California very much. A letter 
from Ed Zoolalian has arrived from 
Tokyo. After graduation he worked for 
the Mercury Division of Ford, but now 
the Army has him working in Ordnance. 
Ray Peck was with him until November, 
but Ray is now in Korea. 

Ken Meliere received his master’s at 
Tech last June and is now with the Plans 
and Process Division of the Army Chemi¬ 
cal Center, Maryland. The Paul Ciancis 
are now living in Phalsburg, France, 
where Paul is stationed with the Air 
Force. Steve Newman is in the medical 
college at Baylor University. Dick Peskin 
is a graduate student and instructor at 
Princeton. Ed Purcell is in Piping Design 
at Electric Boat. 

Engagements include Fred Fahrenholz 
to Martha Robinson of Essex, who is a 
coworker at the Naval supersonic labora¬ 
tory; Charles Hazard to Carol Lee Dahl- 
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borg of Brockton; Dean Karnopp to Carol 
Shove Reed of North Conway, N. H.; and 
David Morse to Frances Ford of West 
Orange, N. J. Dave also received his mas¬ 
ter’s in Nuclear Engineering last June. 

Dorcta Binner has become Mrs. Robert 
Klein; Rodrigo Botero has wed Louise 
Bell Nichols of Weston; and Thomas J. 
Nelson wed Mary Margaret Baker of 
Lynn. Yes sir, our Class has chosen east¬ 
ern mates as the best brand available. — 
Bruce B. Bredehoft, Secretary, 1528 
Dial Court, Springfield, Ill. M. Phii.ip 
Bryden, Assistant Secretary, 3684 Mc- 
Tavish Street, Montreal 2, P. Q., Canada. 

1957 

Notwithstanding the June weddings of 
last year, marriages continue to seem the 
main activity of ’57 Tech men. In Octo¬ 
ber, Sandra MacLean became the bride 
of David Clunies. Ushering the service 
were Gilbert Fryklund, Lieutenant James 
Chorak, and Richard Williamson. In No¬ 
vember, William Dean took Elizabeth 
Althouse as his bride with the assistance 
of C. Elbert Valentine, Thomas Dwyer, 
Peter Hohorst, Edgar Hasselmann, and 
Charles Henry. Later the same month 
William Washburn passed through the 
portals of matrimony with Lois Stanley. 
In December, Lewis Smith was married 
in Boston to Evelyn Wolff. In attendance 
were Pierre Cathou, Renata Egone, Lester 
Gimpelson, Lawrence Schwartz, and C. 
David Stuber; your Assistant Secretary 
was best man. Later that same afternoon, 
Les and Larry hurried over to Brookline 
to witness with Paul Nathan the wedding 
of Sumner Abrams to Stephanie Ilaaxma. 
In February, Sigma Alpha Epsilon turned 
out again at the marriage of Robert Kyser 
and Nancy Cornelius. John Marsland, 
whose engagement to Carol Hesse was 
announced last Thanksgiving, was best 
man. Another recent engagement is that 
of Robert Batchelder and Lucy Bangs. 

Steven Hawkins was recently commis¬ 
sioned as a naval ensign at Naval Officer 
Candidate School in Rhode Island. Lieu¬ 
tenant William Doughty in December 
completed a three-month course designed 
to familiarize officers in the duties of the 
Chemical Corps. Although pleading that 
he had spent several years at M.I.T. 
breathing hydrogen sulfide fumes, he was 
not permitted advanced standing. 

Word from the University of Detroit 
is that James Keith is delving into the 
mysteries of gravity. He is assisting in the 
design of a machine from which (it is 
hoped) gravitational radiation will be able 
to be measured. Richard Knapp, who re¬ 
ceived his degree in physics, is becoming 
quite well known in the ecclesiastical 
world of Hartford. In one church there 
is being used an 847-pipe organ which he 
built, and he is organist and choir direc¬ 
tor in another church. All this is in addi¬ 
tion to his position at Combustion Engi¬ 
neering. The highest position awarded 
to a member of the Class of ’57 has gone 
to Russell Peirce. Russ has become a 
weather observer atop Mount Washington 
in New Hampshire. — Alan M. May, 
Secretary, 55 East End Avenue, New York 
28, N. Y. Martin R. Forsberg, Assistant 
Secretary, 8 Forest Street, Cambridge 40, 
Mass. 
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Typical of OEM Variac users is Consolidated E!« 
trodynamics Corporation of Rochester, New York. The 
line of high-vacuum pumps, stills, and metallizing equi; 
ment depends upon Variacs to provide long, reliable sent; 
for controlling laboratory and production processes 




Variacs are used as heat controls on CEC’s Centrifugal Mohs ut 
Stills. These stills are capable of distilling any non-corrosive, hei 
sensitive material having a molecular weight between 200 and 21 
that can be liquefied without molecular change. The model si 01 
has sufficient capacity for pilot-plant distillation operations. 


The Evapor-ion Pump is a vacuum pump with no outlet. Titanium wire is fed 
into the center of the pump and is vaporized electrically. Upon striking the 
cooled pump wall, this vapor condenses into a thin layer. Molecules of active 
gases wandering into the pump strike this layer and are held as compounds by 
the titanium. Those gas molecules that are inert are ionized by electrons radi¬ 
ated from a heater filament — an accelerator grid then drives these ions into 
the titanium layer, where they are buried by subsequent condensation. This 
constant removal of air molecules by evaporation and ionization produces a 
pressure in the range from 10- 4 to 10 -* Hg. Three Variacs are used to con¬ 
trol titanium wire-feed rate, heater and accelerator-grid potentials. 


Variacs are used for con¬ 
trolling work heat, metal 
evaporation, and pump 
heat on CEC’s High- 
Vacuum Metallizing Equip¬ 
ment. The model shown is 
designed for production- 
rate metallizing of small¬ 
sized plastic, metal, or 
glass pieces. 
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Variac continuously-adjustable autotransforirun 
provide OEM users with high-efficiency voltage cont;ok 
for a-c applications ... All Variacs have Duratrak conaci 
surfaces of plated silver alloy to eliminate oxidation piob 
lems that are present with bare copper brush tracks . 
Variacs can withstand initial surges up to ten times t leir 
normal ratings . . . Smooth continuous adjustment f ont 
0 up to 117% of input is possible ... Less than 50°C tern- 
perature rise under continuous operation ... Can be c sily 
designed into equipment for either panel, behind p; nel, 
wall, or table mounting ... Available with current ra< ngs 
from 2.4 to 50 amperes and may be ganged for additional 
capacity or polyphase operation ... Available in ball bear¬ 
ing, or motor-driven forms .. . Variacs also availabb for 
350- to 1200-cycle service... All Variacs are covered fry a 
2-Year-Warranty — additional life insurance for manu¬ 
facturers who build equipment for long, trouble free 
service. 

Variacs for every need — Quantity and OEM disco ants 
available ... We invite your inquiry. 



GENERAL RADIO Company 


275 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK AREA: Tel. N. Y. WOrth 4-2722, N. J. WHitney 3-3140 CHICAGO: Tel. Village 8 
PHILADELPHIA: Tel. HAncock 4-7419 WASHINGTON, D. C : Tel. JUmper 5-1088 

SAN FRANCISCO: Tel. Whitecliff 8-8233 LOS ANGELES 38: Tel. HOllywood 9-6201 

In CANADA, TORONTO: Tel. CHerry 6-2171 



we SELL DIRECT. Our District Sale* 
Offices are staffed by engineers especial 
trained to help you in the selection of instru 
ments and measuring systems best suit * 3 
to your needs. We welcome your inquin*' - 
will help solve your problems. 























